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Mind.s  of  liisih  order,  as  to  originative 
force,  throw  oif  from  themselves  the  re¬ 
flex  quality  of  any  sclieme  of  doctrine 
which  lias  sprung  from  them.  The  author 
of  a  philosophy  is  not  always — he  is  not 
often — its  truest  representative,  either  in¬ 
tellectually  or  morally  ;  perhaps  ho  is  not 
even  its  best  expounder;  and  instances 
inight  be  named  iii  which  a  coherent  no¬ 
tion  of  a  system  is  better  taken  from  the 
disciple  than  from  the  master.  It  will  be 

•  Thoughts  in  aid  of  Faith,  gathered  chief  y  from 
recent  works  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara 
S.  IIknnrll.  ilanwRrin^.  1869. 

Paizi  Essat. — Christianity  and  Infidelity:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Arguments  on  both  sides.  *  Ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  George 
Badlit,  Esq.  By  S.  S.  Hens  ell.  Hall  and  Virtue. 
1857. 

Essay  on  the  Sceptical  Tendency  of  “  Butler’s  Ana¬ 
logy."  By  S.  B.  Hennkll.  1859. 
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SO  especially,  n  the  disciple,  while  he  is 
zealously  affected  toward  the  master,  be 
also  W’cll  schooled  in  the  system  itself, 
and  be  of  such  intelligence  as  that  he  is 
able  to  exhibit  what  is  peculi.ir  to  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  teaching  of  others.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  recipient  mind  is  to  be  look¬ 
ed  to  rather  than  the  originative  mind, 
when  it  is  our  purpose  to  acipiaint  our¬ 
selves  authentically,  and  in  the  shortest 
time,  with  the  doctrine  of  a  sect  or  school. 

Certainly  it  is  not  with  an  intention  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  books  named  at  fhe  head  of 
this  article,  that  we  thus  introduce  her  to 
our  readers.  She  herself  would,  we  think, 
choose  so  to  be  spoken  of.  In  truth,  the 
intellectual  modesty  and  the  candor  which 
shed  a  grace  upon  her  pages,  assure  us 
that  we  shall  not  offend  her  in  availing 
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ourselves  of  her  last  book — regarding  it 
as  the  product  rather  of  a  disciple-mind 
than  a  master-mind.  And  yet  it  is  only 
justice  to  her  to  say,  that  she  is  far  from 
occupying  the  position  of  an  obsequious 
listener  to  any  one  of  the  leading  s{)irits 
of  the  time ;  for  she  writes  eckctically — 
freely  taking  from  each  what  she  approves, 
and  leaving  what  she  disallows,  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  these  noted  guides  of  “  Mopkkx 
Thought.”  She  writes  in  a  tone  of  in¬ 
dependence,  as  well  as  with  intelligence 
and  candor.  There  is  one  other  point  on 
which  we  would  preclude  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  The  author  is — -an  awkward  phrase  ! 
— an  authoress  ;  but  let  it  not  be  imagin¬ 
ed  that  the  courtesy  to  Avhich  she  is  so 
well  entitled — her  se.v  not  considered — is 
now  rendered  to  her  because  it  is  “  a  lady” 
we  have  to  do  with.  A  courtesy  of  this 
sort  she  would  rightly  regard  as  an  insult; 
and  we  should  further  say,  th.at  a  critic 
who,  in  this  instance,  might  assume  the 
knightly  style,  would  do  well  first  to  make 
himself  sure  that  he  is  himself  this  lady’s 
superior,  either  in  power  of  thought  or 
in  accomplishments.  No  arrogance  of 
this  8i>ecies  will,  we  think,  show  itself  in 
those  pages.  Bo  it  .at  the  same  time  well 
understood,  that  while  we  should  scorn  to 
treat  Miss  Ilcnnell  in  the  style  of  a  spuri¬ 
ous  politeness,  atid  are  not  professing  to 
be  gentle  because  she  is  the  “  wc.aker  ves¬ 
sel,”  we  must  use  a  liberty  that  is  quite 
regardless  of  sex  in  speaking  of  her  jjrin- 
ciples — her  doctrine — her  conclusions ;  for 
W’ith  these  we  must  de.al,  according  to 
law,  rigorously,  and  in  no  other  mood 
than  that  of  inexorable  reason.  Inexor¬ 
able  reason !  and  let  the  import  of  this 
phrase  be  duly  regarded  by  those,  on 
both  sides,  who  owe  it  to  themselves  well 
to  consider  it.  What  then  does  it  mean 
in  relation  to  the  raoinentuous  controver¬ 
sy  now  in  view  ?  It  does  not  mean  in¬ 
terminable  argumentation  —  the  endless 
see-saw  of  evenly  balanced  “  considera¬ 
tions,”  now  up,  now  down :  it  does  not 
mean  the  carrying  on  of  a  hopeless  an- 
tiigonism,  marked  on  the  one  side  by  phi¬ 
losophic  arrogance,  on  the  other  side  by 
irritation  ajid  petulent  .amathemas.  Wh.at 
we  intend  in  this  instance  by  invoking  the 
aid  of  inexorable  reason  is  this : — we  ask 
for  fixedness  of  purpose  in  holding  fast  to 
the  matter  in  hand ;  and  in  doing  so,  a 
strict  adherence  to  those  logical  canons 
which  belong  to  the  subject  in  its  two 
main  brunches  —  namely,  of  abstract 


thought,  or  metaphysical  speculation ; 
and  of  historical  criticism.  Thus,  for  ex- 
atnjdc,  as  to  the  first  of  these  departments, 
the  requirements  of  rigid  argumentation 
j  should  include  a  “  reporting  progress  ”  on 
the  part  of  those  who  so  often  affirm  that 
I  great  progress  has  actually  been  made 
I  under  their  guidance.  There  are  those 
I  at  this  time  who,  if  they  do  not  call  one 
another  “  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of 
the  age,”  yet  quietly  accept  the  designa¬ 
tion  when  it  is  bestowed  upon  them  by 
their  admiring  disciples.  Now,  we  may 
fairly  require  it  to  be  shown,  on  the  p.art 
of  these  “advanced  thinkers,”  that,  in 
j  fact,  “  thought  ”  has  been  advanced — has 
been  set  forward,  at  least  a  step  or  two, 

I  since  it  h.as  been  in  their  keeping.  But 
I  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  app<*ar — and 
I  appear  on  the  evidence  of  so  w'ell-iiiform- 
ed  a  disciple  as  is  the  author  of  the  book 
[before  us,  that  abstract  speculation  has, 
at  this  moment,  come  to  a  dead  stop  at 
the  very  ]>oint  where  it  stood  in  the  young 
days  of  Oriental  Buddhism,  then  this  in¬ 
exorable  reason,  the  :ild  of  which  we  in¬ 
voke,  will  demand  that  a  three  thousand 
years  or  more  of  unproductive  toil  on  this 
field  should  now  be  accepted  as  ]»ioof 
j  more  than  enough  of  the  hopelessness  of 
any  such  endeavors  to  cre.ate  a  theology 
on  that  ground.  Miss  llennell  will  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  show  that  the  newest  issues  of 
Modern  Thought  are  resolvable  into  a 
scheme  which,  if  it  be  a  theology,  is  less 
coherent  th.an  was  the  ancient  Buddhism  ; 
which,  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  philosophy, 
can  boast  of  no  particle  of  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  beyond  that  which  sustained  the 
more  ancient  system  ;  which,  if  it  were 
looked  to  .as  a  scheme  of  morals,  is  eqn.ally 
inefiective  for  any  good — is  impracticable 
— is  powerless — is  inane  ;  and  which,  if  it 
does  not  dispel  the  instinctive  fears, 
quashes  the  instinctive  hopes  of  the  hum.an 
mind. 

The  other  branch  of  this  great  contro¬ 
versy  in  respect  of  which  we  invoke  the 
1  help  of  unsparing  logic,  is  th.at  of  his- 
!  torical  criticism  ;  for,  by  the  evi<lence  of 
I  a  series  of  .able  Avriters,  on  the  side  of  dis¬ 
belief,  it  m.ay  be  shown,  .at  this  tinre— 
that  a  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  his¬ 
torical  Christianity  is  imperatively  need¬ 
ed  ;  and  next,  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  reason  of  the  question  Avill  not  fail  to 
bring  us  to  that  issue — namely,  a  final 
decision  concerning  the  mission  of  Christ, 
jis  either  authoritative  toward^the  human 
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family’,  or  not  so.  It  has  long  been  felt, 
and  It  is  now  frankly  admitted,  that  so 
long  as  Christianity  maintains  its  ]K)sltion 
as  a  theology  from  heaven,  and  is  looked 
to  as  a  determinative  source  of  religious 
belief,  it  blocks  the  wayof  Modern  Thought 
upou  the  otherwise  open  field  of  abstract 
speculation.  Christianity — if  it  be  from 
Cod  in  its  own  sense,  and  if  it  is  to  give 
law  to  our  beliefs,  then  must  it  be  allowed 
to  preclude  speculation  uj)on  those  mat¬ 
ters  over  which  .abstract  philosophy 
claims  a  right  of  control.  If  Christianity  j 
be  from  heaven,  then  it  is  clear  that  those  | 
vital  questions  concerning  a  personal  Coil,  | 
and  concerning  the  reality  of  a  moral  I 
system  and  a  future  retribution,  ami  es- 1 
pecially  concerning  the  continuity  of  imli- 1 
vidual  consciousness  after  death,  are  al¬ 
ready  determined  for  us.  The  court  of 
he.aven  has  long  ago  given  judgment  on 
these  points;  and,  therefore,  any  further 
debate  concerning  them  must  be  idle ;  not 
to  s.ay  that  it  is  a  “  contempt  of  court.”  j 
liut  as  to  any  such  restrictions  as  these,  ; 
tliey  are  felt  to  be  intoler.able  by  the  i 
masters  of  Modern  Thought ! — how  shall , 
tliose  submit  to  be  so  restricte<l,  who  i 
have  relished  the  pleasures  of  unfettered  j 
speculation  ?  Miss  Ilennell  expresses  her- ' 
self  with  great  vivacity  on  this  point :  she 
thus  speiiks  of — 

.  .  .  “  the  impression  of  eontrnction  that 

strikes  every  one  who  turns  back  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thought  that  belongs  to  the  period  of 
theological  l)elief,  after  having  once  indulged  in  ; 
the  expansiveness  of  philosophical  principle,  j 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  resented  to  himself  . 
the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  mind  again  to  sub-  j 
init  to  the  conventional  rigor  that  of  right  be-  j 
fits  the  limits  of  theological  treatment?  Imme-  i 
diately  eomes  the  consciousness  that  we  are  i 
upon  ground  where  there  is  always  something  j 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  beyond  which  we  must  | 
be  contented  not  to  inquire.  And  in  this  in- 1 
dignant  surmi.se,  when  it  is  thoroughly  investi-  j 
gated,  proves  at  last  to  lie  the  very  root  of  the 
matter.” — p.  95.  ! 

By  .all  means,  therefore,  this  power  of  ' 
restraint  must  be  driven  off  from  the 
ground  of  “  expan.sive  philosophical 
thought.”  And  so  it  is  that  this  writer, 
following  the  example  of  every  one  of  her 
noted  predecessors  on  the  s.ame  side,  ad¬ 
dresses  herself  at  the  outset  to  this  task — 
namely,  that  of  dismissing  Christi.anit}',  ' 
and  of  showing  that,  whatever  use  we 
may  continue  to  make  of  it,  we  m.ay 
henceforth  safely  think  and  speak  of  it  as 


itself  “  a  fable.”  We  shall  presently  see 
that  although  she  acquits  herself  of  this 
preliminary  task  much  to  her  own  satis¬ 
faction — just  at  the  moment  of  winding 
up  her  argument,  yet  passages  very  fre¬ 
quently  occur  throughout  the  volume, 
some  of  which  we  shall  cite,  which  give 
evidence  of  deep  unojisiness  still  lurking 
in  her  mind,  as  if,  after  .all  her  efforts, 
things  were  not  right  on  this  ground. 

In  long  series,  one  after  another,  every 
writer  of  note  on  the  same  side  h.as  given 
proof  of  his  feeling,  that  Christianity  must 
in  some  manner  be  thrust  .aside,  and  be 
deprived  of  its  a.ssumed  right  of  interfe¬ 
rence  on  the  field  of  philo.sophy. .  Each 
of  these  writei’s,  therefore, — German, 
French,  and  English, — h.as  propounded  a 
scheme  of  historic.al  criticism,  by  help  of 
which  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 
But  now,  as  to  these  successive  schemes 
or  theories,  whether  they  be  four  or  five, 
or  more,  it  should  be  understot)d  that 
there  are  not,  at  this  titne,  four  or  five  in¬ 
dependent  solutions  of  the  }»roblem,  from 
among  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  select  the 
one  which  pleases  us  the  best.  This  is  not 
the  fact ;  nor  have  we  any  such  option  ; 
for  the  truth  is,  th.at  the  author  of  each 
of  these  schemes  has  rested  its  claim  to  be 
accepted  on  the  plea  that  he  has  alreadjr 
demolished  the  hypothesis  of  his  iramedi- 
I  ate  precursor.  On  the  showing,  there¬ 
fore,  of  these  very  writers,  listening  as  we 
m.ay  to  them  in  their  turn,  w’c  may  save 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  con¬ 
cerning  the  merits  of  any  one  excej)t  the 
latest :  we  m.ay  do  so  without  fear,  be¬ 
cause  the  public  verdict  in  each  instance 
h.as  been  decisively  given  to  this  effect — 
namely,  that  whether  or  no  the  last  comer 
has  made  good  his  own  scheme,  he  has 
effectively  annihilated  the  method  of  his 
predecessor.  It  was  thus,  .and  all  the 
world  knows  it,  that  Strauss  overthrew 
the  preceding  rationalism : — and  thus  al.so, 
as  is  now  acknowledged,  has  liis  own 
myth-doctrine  been  dismissed  as  an  im- 
lir.acticable  hypothesis.  Miss  Ilennell, 
bringing  forward  anew  the  theory  of  her 
late  brother,  propounds  it  in  her  own  way 
as — The  solution  of  the  problem  of  histo¬ 
ric.al  Christianity.  Our  re.aders  need  not 
be  troubled  with  this  solution,  for  the 
author  herself  dares  not  insist  upon  it; 
and  for  ourselves,  we  reject  it  as  utterly 
futile,  absurd,  insufferable.  In  showing 
that  this  latest  born  hypothesis  does  in¬ 
deed  deserve  to  be  thus  spoken  of,  we 
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shall  invoke  the  help  of  the  above-men-  The  title  imports  that  these  “Thoughts” 
tioned  inexorable  reason ;  and  yet,  iu  do-  have  been  gathered  “  chiefly”  from  recent 
ing  so,  we  need  not  infringe  the  rules  of  works  “  in  Theology  and  Philosojihy.” 
literary  courtesy,  or  employ  a  single  phrase  The  reader  will  ask,  who  are  these  di- 
which  the  author  could  find  fault  Mith.  !  vines?  They  are  the  following,  namely: 

liut  what  must  follow  if  indeed  this  [  the  author’s  late  brother,  Charles  Ilennell ; 
last  and  latest  solution  of  the  jtroblem  of  |  then  come  Feuerbach,  and  Mr.  IIeiJ>ert 
historic  Christianity  must  be  rejected  as  ,  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Buckle,  and  Baden 
— not  better  than  its  precursors  ?  A  re-  Powell,  and  Auguste  Comte,  and  Straus.'*, 
result  must  follow — marvellous  indeed,  and  Theodore  Parker,  and  F.  Newman, 
and  more  difficult  of  belief  than  any  Gos-  i  and  3Ir.  G.  II.  Lewes,  and  j\lr.  Martineuu, 
pel  miracle : — it  is  this,  to  wit — the  U))-  I  and  Mr.  Greg, — of  whom  the  first  four 
shot  of  a  century  of  the  earnest  labors  of  !  are,  in  her  view,  authorities.  Those  that 
a  series  of  accomplished  men,  working  to  1  follow,  staixl  lower  iii  her  esteem ;  but 
the  same  end,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  1  yet,  even  as  to  the  chiefs,  she  uses  the 
Christianity  as  an  authority  from  the  |  liberty  of  criticism  ; — she  insists  uinm 
field  of  thought,  leaves  us  in  this  predi- 1  what  she  thinks  their  errors  or  omissions, 
cament,  that,  while  we  refuse  to  solve  the  and  she  labors  to  bring  out  from  their 
problem  by  admitting  Christianity  to  be  I  contradictions  a  consistent  doctrine, 
true,  we  ought  to  despair  of  ever  giving  i  Whether  successful  or  not  in  these  en- 
any  rational  coherence  to  our  conceptions  \  deavor.s,  they  are  prosecuted  in  a  style  at 
of  it  as  “a  fable.”  We  are  firmly  re- 1  once  (let  us  say  it,)  of  manliness  and  of 
solved,  on  the  side  of  Modern  Thought,  |  modesty,  which  must  win  the  esteem 
never  to  submit  to  it  as  true;  neverthe- 1  of  every  reader  who  himself  h.as  any  con- 
less,  itself  is  so  near  to  be  true,  that  to  sciousness  of  these  qualities.  In  a  word, 
think  of  it  as  false  is  impossible  !  the  author  of  this  volume  is  one  whom 

Miss  Sara  Ilennell  is  already  favorably  1  every  right-minded  reader  would  earn- 
known  as  writer :  the  second  of  the  three  j  estly  wish  to  see  fairly  brought  oft’  from 
books  named  above,  and  published  three  the  infinite  entanglements  of  her  own 
years  ago,  received  encomiums  from  be- 1  speculations — “  thin  abstractions,”  as  she 
iievers  as  well  as  from  unbelievers — be-  j  confesses  them  to  be. 
sides  the  award  which  ma«lc  it  “  a  Prize  j  It  is  reported  concerning  somebody, 
Es.say.”  In  that  instance  she  endeavored  j  that  he  has  lately  thrown  himself  out  of  a 
so  to  balance  antagonist  arguments  as  very  advantageous  position,  that  he  has 
might  attest  her  impartiality,  and  yet  not  abandoned  a  good  income,  and,  moreover, 
indicate  her  personal  opinions.  In  the  that  he  has  signed  away  from  himself  and 
volume  first  named.  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  his  children  a  large  reversionary  interest ! 
Faith,  she  proclaims  herself  decisively  on  Be  it  so  ;  nevertheless,  he  may  be  able  to 
the  side  of  disbelief;  but  she  does  this  in  show  you  that  he  has  made  so  great  a 
a  manner,  and  on  grounds,  that  impart  an  J  8.acrifiee  on  very  sure  grounds  of  larger 
importance  to  the  book  which  it  would  advantage,  iu  ])osses.sion  or  in  prospect ; 
not  be  thought  entitled  to  on  the  mere  ,  and  if  you  eonver.se  with  him,  you  will 
plea  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  We  have  |  find  that  he  hiiu-self  is  free  from  misgiv- 
said  that  Miss  Hennell  represented  her  ;  ings  on  the  subject.  But  we  meet  this 
avow'cd  masters;  but  she  represents  also  |  somebody,  and  we  see  in  a  moment  that 
very  m.any  at  this  time  who  are  following  |  the  victim  has  bei'ome  conscious  of  the 
the  same  guidance ;  and  to  such  readers,  I  rashness  of  the  act  which  has  sealed  his 
these  “Thoughts,”  instead  of  rendering  ,  fate.  His  countenance  is  overclouded 
aid  to  “Faith,”  if  we  mean  by  the  word  !  with  a  settled  gloom;  his  smiles  are 
any  fixed,  settled,  determinate  belief,  '  forced  ;  his  brow  is  knit,  even  while  he 
whether  it  be  philosophic  or  theological,  ‘  laughs.  The  reader  shall  presently  see 
atheistic,  pantheistic,  or  Christian -like,  ;  whether  this  illustration  has  any  perti- 
can  produce  no  other  result  than  that  of  nence  in  its  bearing  upon  the  instance 
leading  them  into  the  midst  of  th.at  dim  ]  now  before  us. 

region  of  universal  unfixedness  where  she  !  In  many  passages  in  this  volume,  some- 
lierself  wanders,  as  she  says,  in  hopeless  i  times  formally,  sometimes  incidentally, 
moodiness  and  dejection.  Let  this  aver-  j  the  author  gives  judgment  upon  the  (h»s- 
ment  not  only  be  rejected,  but  condemned  |  jM?!  of  Christ.  A  noble  outburst  of  Jew- 
too,  if  w'e  fail  to  make  it  good.  i  ish  fanaticism,  she  calls  it,  and  it  has  left 
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nn  impression  tipon  the  Ininian  system, 
the  beiieiieiul  results  of  which  must  he 
jtermanent :  —  nevcrtliclesH,  we  of  this 
time  liave  done  with  it;  it  is  a  religion 
of  the  past.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
moral  influence  it  lias  liad,  ^’et,  “  as  a  sys¬ 
tematic  whole,  it  is  essentially  true,  that  | 
Chiistianity  has  indeed  jiassed  away  from  i 
us,  and  has  left  us  only  an  inheritance , 
out  of  its  influenceK.”-^p.  106.  Again:' 
“  The  external  jiart  of  Christianity  thus 
retires  to  a  far-off  place  in  the  course  of  | 
human  events,  where  it  remains  an  object  j 
of  deejt  historical  interest,  and  may  even 
be  regarded  as  exerting  influence  down 
to  our  own  age,  through  the  stimulus  it 
gave  to  intervening  occurrences  ;  bnt 
Avilh  all  the  interest  that  is  personal  to 
ourselves  in  the  matter  of  our  religion,  it 
seems  to  have  no  longer  any  connection. 
It  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  buried 
with  the  past,  for  any  share  we  have  in 
it.” — p.  55.  Referring  to  her  late  bro- 1 
ther's  “  Inquiry,”  Miss  Ilenncll  says,  that 
there  w:is  effected  by  it  “an  entire  break¬ 
ing  up  (as  I  believe)  of  the  framework 
of  miracle  built  around  the  life  of  .Tesus.” 
— p.  18.  By  what  process  of  reasoning 
the  author  brings  herself  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion,  we  need  not  just  now  inquire ;  for , 
she  is  far  .from  thoroughly  satisfied  with  i 
the  result.  Let  us  hear  her  on  this  point,  j 
The  Christian  history  liaving  been  re- 1 
duced  “  to  the  natural  level  of  all  other  i 
history,  and  this  extern.al  foundation  for 
the  authority  of  Christianity  being  given  . 
up,”  then  w’e  have  “  given  up  the  belief 
in  Divine  Revelation  altogether:”  never-! 
theless,  there  will  be  a  residue  of  unquiet- ! 
ness ;  for  she  says,  “  general  experience  j 
will  probably  confinn  indivitbial  feeling,  1 
that  this  phase  of  conviction,  however  it : 
may  be  stq)ported,  m  respect  of  the  nega-  j 
tive  results  already  obtained,  by  corrobo-  \ 
rating  evidence  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  still 
is  one  th.at  rather  re<piires  submission 
than  affords  satisfaction.  It  is  a  stage  ' 
where,  just  as  much  .as  the  intellect  is  con¬ 
tinually  urging  to  go  on,  the  heart  is  i 
incessantly  craving  to  turn  back.  The 
mind  is  haunted  by  a  sense  of  deprivation  : 
wanting  so  much,  that,  mingled  as  it  was 
w  ith  incongruities  now  acknowledged  to 
be  as  repugnant  as  they  are  absurd,  yet 
g:ive  a  richness  and  fullness  to  the  reli- ' 
gious  consciousness,  that  can  not  be  missed 
without  a  wistbil  lingering  regret.  It  is 
useless  for  rea.son  to  convince  itself  to , 
weariness  that  Christianity  is  a  fable,  and  I 


to  go  on  showing  plaitdy  to  our  eyes  how 
it  grew  out  of  its  earthly  root;  while  the 
heart  keeps  protesting  that  it  contained 
a  response  to  her  need,  whose  absence 
leaves  her  cold  and  void.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  reason  to  cease  his  claim 
to  be  solely  attended  to,  till  her  w.ants 
have  been  supplied.” 

Is,  then,  the  instance  wc  have  imagined 
just  :ibove,  pertinent  or  not  so?  Is  JMiss 
Ilennell  well  pleased  to  have  lo.'»t,  as  she 
says,  “  all  j)crson.al  interest  in  C’hristiani- 
ty?”  lle.ar  her  .again.  Feuerb.ach,  she 
says,  has  proved  to  demonstration  that 
“  the  notion  of  a  person.al  God  necessarily 
clothed  itself  in  Christianity;  the  former 
(Christian  writers)  jtrove,  it  seems  to  me 
with  irrefragable  power,  th.at,  with  the 
extinction  of  Christianity,  the  notion  of  a 
person.al  God  must  become  itself  extinct. 
And  hence  results  the  conclusion,  that,  in 
their  oicn  nense  of  the  tenn^  Christian 
writers  have  entire  right  to  say  th.at 
Atheism  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
Infidelity,  tluit  is,  of  unbelief  in  Divine 
Revelation.  Looking  at  the  conclusion 
from  that  Christian  ground,  tliere  is  truly 
a  ‘terror’  that  has  to  be  calculated;  and 
in  every  aspect  of  it,  it  must,  at  .all  events, 
be  a  good  thing  to  m.ake  the  intellectual 
consequence  apparent  to  ourselves.  If 
any  minds  are  driven  b.ack  by  it,  it  is  w’ell ; 
they  are  safe  within  their  proper  haven. 
Let  them  not  quit  the  sheltering  refuge 
meet  for  them ;  it  is  a  home  of  blessed 
feeling,  domestic  to  their  heart.  Nor  let 
the  self-exiled  wanderei’s,  either,  be  'de¬ 
nied  the  welcome  of  guests  when  they 
would  fondly  return  to  share  the  endeared 
associations  of  old  familiar  faith  !  Shut 
not  up  your  feelings,  Christians,  nor  your 
rites,  against  those  in  whose  bosoms  the 
silver  chord  is  not  yet  broken  Avhich  ren¬ 
ders  b.ack  the  vibration  of  harmonic  sym- 
jiathy  !  (’hristianity  is  the  true  religion, 
wherever  feeling  is  predominant.  While 
its  tide  is  sweeping  even  occasionally  over 
minds  habitually  differently  constituted, 
no  logic  can  prevent  those  which  are  the 
most  convinced  of  its  error  from  becom¬ 
ing  Christians  again.  And  in  this  irresis¬ 
tible  tendency,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to 
re.ason  from,  we  might  be  certain  that  it 
is  impossible  there  should  be  no  more 
than  illnsion.  Feeling  is  as  real  a  thing 
as  logic,  and  must  equally  have  its  real 
foundation.  But  the  real  foundation  is 
actually  seen  when  it  is  traced  as  the  na¬ 
tural  product  of  a  cert:iin  stage  of  ment.al 
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development ;  and  it  is  *all  natural  too, 
that  into  this  stage  wayward  circtnn- 
Btances  should  often  cause  us  to  relapse.” 
— pp.  102,  3, 

l^assages  of  a  similar  imi>ort  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  this  volume,  but  we 
need  not  cite  them;  they  will  be  perused 
with  deep  feeling  by  every  rightly-minded 
reader.  Miss  Hennell  is  not  only  painful¬ 
ly  conscious  of  the  loss  slie  has  sustained 
in  rejecting  Christianity  as  a  solace,  and 
as  a  source  of  the  purest  mor.al  influences, 
but  she  betrays  hei'  distrust  of  the  logical 
process  that  has  brought  her  to  this  issue, 
an  issue  that  leads  her  in  front  of  the  “  ter¬ 
rors”  of  Atheism,  which  she  admits  to  be 
the  alternative  when  a  belief  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation  is  abandoned.  She  has  been  tracing 
the  course  of  that  national  fanaticism  out 
of  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  took  its  rise, 
and  then  she  is  startled  by  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  her  own  hypothesis  :  “  And 
is  it  conceived  possible,  many  will  exclaim, 
that  out  of  any  thing  that  is  akin  to  fren¬ 
zy  like  this  could  proceed  a  religion  so 
pure,  so  holy,  so  calm,  and  simple,  as  the 
Christi.an”  (religion). — p.  50.  She  is  of 
opinion  that  this  supposition  is  just  con¬ 
ceivable,  and  th.at  the  possibility  of  it 
need  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  has  seen 
or  even  “imagined  the  face  of  one  who 
h.as  borne  and  survived  the  conflict  of 
earthly  trial,  and  thence  has  learned  to  fix 
all  hope  in  heaven !  This  was  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  settled  upon  the  lineaments  of 
early  Christianity,  and  it  is  no  w’onder  that 
the'world  has  worshiped  it  ever.since.” 

In  a  word,  “  the  noble  enthusiast  ”  took  j 
up  a  mighty  project  —  “  conceived  the  j 
grandeur  of  it — to  hring  down  a  reign  of  | 
righteousness  on  e.arth  !”  lie  fililed  in  his  i 
enterprise — he  died  a  martyr — but  he  first 
taught  his  disappointed  followers  thence¬ 
forward  “to  fix  all  their  hopes  in  heaven.” 
Thus  it  is  that  a  heaven-like  religion — 
j)ure,  calm,  holy — has  sprung  out  of — a 
mad  ambition  !  The  author  believes  that, 
in  following  this  explicatory  hypothesis, 
“  there  is  unfolded,  in  one  unbroken  j 
stream,  the  most  marvelous,  though 
strictly  natural^  chapter  in  the  worhl's 
experience.”  “  As  regards  the  hallowed 
person  of  Jesus  himself — when  we  have 
been  once  compelled  to  part  with  that 
cherished  image  of  Divine  humanity,  yet 
not  to  part  with  it,  only  to  consign  it  to 
that  ideal  world  where  it  stands  enshrined 
in  artistic  beauty  for  ever ! — there  is  a  no¬ 
bleness,”  etc. — p.  52. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  an  hypothe¬ 
sis  so  monstrous  :i8  this,  which  she  trusts 
to  for  relieving  her  from  “  the  belief  in 
Divine  Revcl.atioii,”  she  speaks  often  of 
the  “  suffering  ”  that  ensues  from  the 
“  snapping  asunder  ”  of  that  belief,  and  of 
the  “  dissatisfaction  that  lurks  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  ”  after  the  abandonment  of  it. 

Her  German  authority  had  shown  how 
religious  feeling  may  still  take  its  free 
I  course,  “  although  conviction  be  extinct. 

I  But  at  once  the  remonstr.ance  arise.s,  how 
!  can  it  be  otherwise  than  a  mockery  and  a 
I  parody  this  e.xhibition  of  feeling,  when  at 
I  the  same  time  the  product  of  it  all  is 
shown  to  be  nothing  but  delusion?  when, 
according  to  the  inexorjible  verdict  of 
reason,  Christ,  after  all  is  but  a  romance 
of  the  heart ; — nay,  when  God  himself, 
in  like  manner,  is  no  more  than  a  ‘Being 
,  of  the  understanding,’  a  reflected  image 
'  of  the  human  intellect  projected  upon  va- 
j  cancy — not  only  in  his  attributes,  but  in 
i  his  very  existence,  demonstrable  to  have 
j  no  other  than  this  deceitful  origination  !” 

— pp.  61,  62. 

The  author  thinks,  indeed,  that,  from 
other  sources,  she  will  be  .able  to  improve 
a  little  upon  Feuerbach’s  “  inexorable  de¬ 
monstration.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
little  w.ay  in  advance  of  her  miister  that 
she  can  go ;  for  it  will  still  be  true,  or  it 
will  be  all  we  can  ever  be  sure  ofj  that 
“  God  is  henceforth  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  essence  of  the  species  of  lunnanity” 
(p.  65 ;)  or  as  this  reasonable  creed  is 
elsewhere  worded,  “  God  is  the  Great 
Entirenes.s  of  Humanity.” 

Several  writers  among  those  to  whom 
Miss  Hennell  looks  up  as  her  masters, 
have  of  late  expressed  themselves  almost 
.as  strongly  as  she  does  in  their  admiration 
of  the  “historic  Jesus” — Mr.  Greg,  for 
instance ;  in  fact,  Mr.  F.  Xewm.an  stands 
almost  alone  among  noted  modem  writers 
in  the  utterance  of  coarse  blasphemies, 
that  are  an  outrage  equally  upon  goo(l 
taste,  moral  consciousness,  and  piety.  But 
there  is  not  one  of  them,  unless  Mr. 
Jowett  m.ay  be  .an  excej)tion,  who  gives 
expression,  .as  she  docs,  to  the  anguish 
that  is  caused  by  a  relinquishment  of  the 
!  Gospel  with  its  bright  and  substantial 
hopes,  and  an  adoption  in  the  ste.ad  of 
I  them  of  the  cold  phantasies  of  a  Buddhist 
faith.  As  a  proper  counterpart  to  the 
passages  above  cited,  which  convej^  the 
author’s  feeling  tow.ard  the  Christianity 
which  she  discards,  we  shall  now  bring 
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forward  a  few  in  which  her  feeling  of  the 
desol.ateness  and  gloom  of  the  region 
upon  which  she  has  entered  comes  to  the 
surface.  The  truthfulness  and  the  admi¬ 
rable  candor  of  her  natural  temper  here 
m.ake  their  appearance  ;  and  they  will  win 
at  once  the  approval  and  the  sympathy  of 
every  reader  whose  own  dispositions  arc 
of  the  same  order. 

But  why  should  we  bring  forward  the 
]ias8agC8  which  we  have  now  in  view  ? 
Assuredly  it  is  not  done  at  the  impulse  of 
a  petty  exultation,  or  for  the  gratification 
of  an  ungenerous  triumph  over  an  oppo¬ 
nent  ;  nor,  indeed,  at  the  impulse  of  any 
sm.all  motive  whatever ;  but  for  reasons 
which  we  believe  to  be  weighty  and  war¬ 
rantable.  This  accomplished  writer’s  men¬ 
tal  condition,  .as  it  is  exhibited  by  herself, 
with  its  regrets,  its  hopeless  perjilexities, 
.and  its  dreary  dismay  in  looking  forward, 
is — this  we  well  know — the  condition  at 
this  time  of  a  very  large  number  of 
thoughtful  and  educated  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land,  if  not  in  Scotland ;  therefore  it  is 
that  we  judge  it  to  be  a  duty  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  a  volume  such  as  this,  for  the 
j)urpose — first,  of  spreading  out  to  view 
the  state  of  mind  itself;  and  then  of 
showing  what  must  be  its  consummation. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  t.aking  advantage  of 
of  the  inconsequential  misgivings  of  a 
woman’s  inconstant  nature.  Miss  Ilen- 
nell,  who  is  not  wsmting  in  those  truer  in¬ 
stincts  and  impulses  which  are  hers  .as  a 
woman,  possesses,  in  a  rare  degree,  the 
faculty  of  apprehending  abstract  thought 
and  of  holding  on  to  the  clue  of  specula¬ 
tion,  even  when  it  h.as  become  in  the  most 
extreme  degree  attenuated.  Her  masters 
m.ay  therefore  well  allow  so  accomplished 
a  disciple,  to  speak  for  them  in  relation 
even  to  what  is  the  most  abstruse  in  their 
philosophy  ;  and  she  h.as  this  signal  advan- 
t.age  over  them,  namely,  that  is  inge¬ 
nuous  where  they  might  have  been  more 
discreet. 

The  }).a8sages  cited  .above  occur  in  the 
earlier  j).art  of  the  volume  ;  those  now  to 
be  ad<luced  are  t.aken  from  its  closing 
chapters,  where  she  is  gathering  up  her 
argument,  and  is  laboring  to  bring  out  its 
meaning,  as  it  m.ay  be  related  to  the  indi- 
vidu.al  mind,  and  to  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  e.ach  reader  who  may  be  like- 
minded  with  herself.  It  will  be  uinler- 
stood  that  the  author  not  merely  under- 
t.akes  to  show  that  the  course  she  h:is 
herself  followed  is  inevitable;  but  that, 


although  much  is  sacrificed  in  following  it, 
there  does  yet  remain  a  something  of 
peace  or  hope ;  or,  if  not  hope,  yet  of  ex¬ 
pansive  satisfaction,  derivable  from  the 
ultimate  creed  of  “  Modern  Thought.” 
The  author  relinquishes  the  vivifying  be¬ 
lief  in  a  Personal  God  as  a  Re.\i.  Bein«  ; 
or  .any  such  belief  as  that  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
Instead  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  its  conse¬ 
quences — such  as  the  doctrine  of  a  spiri¬ 
tual  and  providential  relationship  of  (^od 
toward  the  individu.al  worshiper,  and  of 
a  bright  futurity  of  this  same  relation¬ 
ship — it  is  inevit.able  to  accept  the  v.ague 
coiicej)tion  of  a  relationship  to  the  un¬ 
conscious  “  Entire  of  Things  .and  .as 
to  the  future — the  “  theological  belief” 
of  the  continuity  of  individual  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  of  a  personal  immortality — these 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  we  are  advised 
to  be  content  with  the  notion  of  a  lapse 
at  de.ath  into  the  “Univers.al  Being.”  We 
must  le.arn  to  renounce  as  selfish  tlie  wish 
for  a  bright  jiersonal  immortality,  and  we 
should  renounce  those  instincts  whence 
has  sprung  the  delusive  hope  of  “  an  in¬ 
heritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  .and  not 
fading  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us.” 
In  the  place  of  this  false  hope,  we  should 
be  content  with  the  fate  which  Xature 
provides  alike  for  the  leaf  that  falls  in 
.autumn,  and  for  man,  who,  at  the  end  of 
his  few  days  of  toil,  returns  to  his  ever¬ 
lasting  home  in  the  dust! 

Yet  the  first  few  paces  upon  the  road 
of  modern  thought  are  jdeasant  enough. 
Miss  Ilennell  siiys  : — “After  tracking  a 
painful  Avay  through  the  labyrinths  of  en- 
t.angled  theological  discussion,  hedged  in 
all  round  by  restrictive  explanations,  and 
burdened  with  an  atmosphere  of  compid- 
sive  accommodation,  irresistibly  welcome 
is  it  to  return  to  the  free  and  open  air  of 
j)ure  philosophic  investigation.” — p.  138. 
A  few  steps  lurthcr  on  give  the  freest  ex- 
p.ansion  to  the  now  libenated  mind,  for  it 
IS  found  that  “  the  idea  of  real  origin  is  a 
thing  that  vanishes  out  of  n.ature  ;”  or,  as 
it  is  elsewhere  stated,  as  the  conception 
of  Creation  is  to  be  rejected,  no  room  is 
left  in  the  univei’se  for  a  Creator.  And 
not  only  does  the  solid  world  need  no 
Creator ;  for  the  immateri.al  world  enjoys 
a  corresponding  independence :  “  the  pro- 

1)er  beginning  of  intelligence  ”  has — Miss 
lennell  assures  us  of  the  fact — been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer !  Who 
is  it  now  that  does  not  breathe  more 
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freely  than  before,  on  the  first  hearing  of 
this  discovery  ?  “  Religious  science  sees 

the  mind  of  man  by  means  of  its  highest 
faculties,  painting  itself  in  the  image  of 
God — foinning  a  vast  and  shadowy  repre¬ 
sentation  of  human  lineaments  thrown 
out  before  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  un¬ 
known.” — p.  153. 

“  The  confidence  of  the  mind  in  its  own 
operations  is  the  sentiment  which  answers 
to  the  religious  idea  of  Faith  and  it  is 
this  confidence  which  now'  lately  has 
enabled  it  “  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of 
rational  trust.” — p.  184.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  comfort  ought  to  be  the  result  of  this 
now  corroborated  “  rational  trust.”  Do 
we  say  comfort  ?  exultation  attends  the 
progress  of  emancipated  thought.  “  Our 
faith  seems  to  have  earned  the  charity 
by  which  she  can  afford  to  believe  in  all 
things : — c.an  look  back  with  indulgence 
upon  the  fond  follies  of  tlie  past,  and  feel 
no  shame  while  still  she  continues,  from 
the  veriest  bubbles  that  are  moulded  by 
the  enchanter’s  breath,  and  thinned  out 
into  beauty  always  rarest  just  before  they 
burst,  to  draw  the  tender  nutriment  that 
subtly  feeds  her  owti  strength,  even  in 
that  from  which,  to  the  puzzled  quest  of 
dull  prosaic  doubt,  a  single  drop  of  use¬ 
less  sediment  is  all  that  will  rem.ain  be¬ 
hind.  The  magnificent  theory  of  God  the 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  has 
formed  the  dome  reared  by  human 
thought  and  piety  over  centuries;  its 
bounding  arches,  lost  in  the  distance  of 
the  past,  extending  into  the  indistinguish¬ 
able  mist  of  the  future.  How  much  of 
truth  and  religion  has  been  nurtured 
within  the  fostering  sanctuary  that  could 
not  have  ripened  without  it,  God  knows 
now,  and  we  may  know' some  day;  but, 
at  all  events,  w'e  have  the  actual  benefit 
of  it.  In  having  been  Christians,  w'e 
have  learned,  and  can  never  forget,  the 
j>ow'er  of  that  principle  of  faith  w'hich  has 
possession  of  the  world  that  now  is,  .and 
of  that  which  is  to  come.  If  our  super¬ 
stitious  imagery  reared  the  theory,  the 
theory  has  given  to  our  nature  its  re¬ 
ligiousness:  stamped  and  sealed  upon  our 
constitution  by  that  invisible  and  incon- 
ceiv.able  spirit  of  nature,  which  tries,  as 
it  originated,  all  our  works.” — p.  198. 

A  time  comes,  however,  when  a  lower 
tone  is  of  frequent  o<*currence  in  this 
volume  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  still  deepen¬ 
ing  as  we  ^proach  the  end ;  “  The  world’s 
philosophic  experience  is  constantly  re¬ 


peated  by  individuals,  th.at  there  can 
never  be  a  prolonged  devotion  of  the 
prime  of  life  to  melajihysic  thought, 
without  a  feeling  of  the  Kime  premature 
old  age  of  the  mind,  the  same  sadness  of 
utter  vacancy,  creeping  over  existence 
long  before  the  time  for  its  close  !  Fear¬ 
ful  enough  is  the  drying  up  of  all  the 
springs  of  ment.al  life,  to  serve,  in  our 
contemplation,  as  a  warning  penalty 
against  the  condition,  practically,  indeed, 
far  more  than  equivalent  for  the  rude 
terrors  of  theology',  even  while  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  it  justifies  them.” — p.  289. 

Individual  composure,  or  patient  ae- 
quiescence  in  the  forward  flow  of  the 
”  w  hole  of  things,”  must  be  preceded 
by  an  habitual  renunci.atlon  or  oblivion  of 
the  individmal  well-being.  The  individual 
man  has  grasped  “  his  little  handful — he 
has  filled  his  little  scooj)  —  out  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  therewith  at  least  he 
has  nourished  his  own  minute  existence, 
which  yet  is  no  longer  minute  while  felt 
to  be  a  working  out  of  the  linked  connec¬ 
tion  of  th«  whole.  Let  man  be  .able  to 
forget  occasionally  the  share  of  doing  that 
is  his  own,  and  feel  how'  even  his  own 
thought  is  nothing  but  an  outbreathing  of 
the  universal  being,  for  the  drawing  b:ick 
of  vitality  into  the  circulation  of  created 
life.  Let  him  be  able  even  to  forget  him¬ 
self  utterly,  and  see  how',  in  primal  cre¬ 
ation,  the  infinite  flood  rolls  onward  its 
everlasting  w'aves,  and  as  each  subsides 
into  its  own  bosom,  gathers  .and  condenses 
purpose  to  narrow'  itself  into  the  material 
limitation  of  form.” — p.  388. 

In  her  concluding  chapter  Miss  Ilennell 
gathers  into  one  her  inferences,  so  far  as 
the  general  principle  which  she  has  labor¬ 
ed  to  elucidate  m.ay  be  thought  to  take 
any  bearing  upon  the  individual  mind  as 
a  source  of  what  should  come  in  the  place 
of  the  supports  of  the  “old  theologic 
faith.”  To  a  few'  p.assjiges,  conveying  the 
author’s  own  feeling  on  this  ground,  we 
now  ask  the  reader’s  attention.  The  can¬ 
dor  of  the  Ibllowing  admission  deserves 
great  praise : — 

“In  the  assurance  that  we  seem  here  to  hnvo 
obtained  of  an  enduring  outcome  for  our  faith, 
and  of  the  world’s  glorious  inheritance  of  it, 
what  is  there,  we  have  still  to  ask,  as  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  that  remains  of  urgent  personal  concern, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  consider  as  our  own 
share  of  it  ? — or  is  it  truly  the  case,  as  appears 
at  first  sight,  that  an  abstract  congratulation  in 
the  progress  of  mankind,  is  that  which  we  need 
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to  bring  ourselves  to  feel  the  only  privilege  that 
we  are  entitled  to  claim  out  of  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  ?  It  is  impos-siblc  to  avoid  the  impres-sion, 
that  a  religion  which  offers  no  more  than  this, 
as  our  individual  portion  in  the  great  truth,  falls 
into  such  chilling  contra.'-t  with  the  passionate 
promises  of  the  elder  phase,  as  to  the  need  the 
utmost  of  the  aid  that  rational  investigation  can 
afford,  to  reconcile  the  reception  of  it  with  a 
true  content” — p.  2lf‘2. 

Wlint  is  implied  in  this  pass.'ige  should 
be  lully  understood,  for  it  carries  much 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  inevitable  con- 
sumniaiion  of  “  Modern  Thought.”  The 
meaning  is  this.  The  author  has  convinc¬ 
ed  herself  that  “Christianity  is  a  fable,” 
which  has,  indeed,  well  done  its  office  in 
the  world ;  but  as  to  the  bright  promises 
it  has  uttered,  and  the  immortal  hopes  it 
has  cherished,  these  all  are  a  delusion  ! 
.Moreover,  she  has  come  to  see,  that  al¬ 
though  a  “  per.son.al  God”  may  still  be 
spoken  of  as  perhaps  a  real  e.xistence,  be¬ 
yond  the  human  mind,  and  exterior  to  it, 
we  have  not,  nor  can  ever  have,  any  valid 
evidence  in  support  of  this  belief,  lint 
now  the  abaiuhmment  of  so  much  which 
the  human  mind  has  been  wont  to  accept 
as  certain,  and  to  rest  upon  in  its  time  of 
need,  is  followed  by  a  painful  sense  of  de- 

t»rivation — a  loss  incalculably  groat  has 
»een  sustained  !  To  what  quarter,  then, 
are  we  to  look  for  that  which  shall  come 
in  the  place  of  the  rejected  theology  ? 
All  that  our  author  can  turn  to  for  as¬ 
suaging  her  regret,  is  the  belief  that,  al¬ 
though  the  individual  m.'in  perishes,  the 
“entire  of  humanity,”  the  “  great  whole,” 
the  “  all  in  all,”  is  imperishable  and  eter¬ 
nal  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  this  never- 
dying  humanity,  is,  under  the  beneficient 
guidance  of  nature,  always  advancing 
from  an  inferior  and  a  ruder  condition,  to 
a  higher  and  a  more  perfect  condition. 
“Development”  is  always  in  progress. 
Miss  llennell  therefore  thinks  that  those 
who  are  wise  will  at  length  learn  to  be 
content  with  a  “  large  hope  ”  like  this,  al¬ 
though  it  wears  a  vague  asjK'ct,  and  sends 
a  deadly  chill  to  the  heart.  In  truth,  this 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  development  of 
the  “  universal  man  ”  seems  at  limes  to 
leave  the  in<lividual  woman,  large-hearted 
as  she  is,  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood.  So 
we  must  suppose,  in  listening  to  passhges 
such  as  the  following : — 

“  It  h»s  over  and  again  happened,”  the  says, 
“  that  the  large  and  aspiring  hopes  of  the  human 
mind,  when  their  tenor  has  come  to  he  dissiitatvd 


have  left  it  in  possession  of  ‘  a  minute  shade  of 
gain,’  which  has  in  every  instance  been  reject¬ 
ed  by  it  at  first  with  contemptuous  scorn,  as 
beneath  its  acceptance ;  and  yet  this  small  gain 
is  a  real  gain,  and  abides  with  us  as  a  sure  pos- 
ses.sion ;  and  thus  now,  in  that  aggregation  of 
feeling  which  represents  itself  as  the  general 
anxiety  for  our  own  personal  condition,  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  the  previous  plan  of 
nature,  that  man’s  original  desires  should  have 
to  be  corrected  by  the  disappointments  of  real 
scientific  acquaintance  with  facts,  into  the  de¬ 
gree  of  expectation  to  which  she  will  finally 
give  her  own  sanction.” — p.  395. 

The  disposition,  therefore,  which  wo 
should  cherish,  is  that  of  “  an  extended 
concern  for  the  abstract  good  of  mankind, 
which  is  the  source  of  real  elevation  of 
j  character,”  and  which  is  superior  to  “that 
e.arly  sensuous  phase  of  religion  which 
limited  itself  to  the  obtaining  of  the  mag¬ 
nified  image  of  actu.al  ])ersonal  enjoy¬ 
ment.”  Our  instinct  of  self  has  demanded 
“  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  eternal  individual  existence  should 
j  constitute  the  e.arlier  religion.” 

1  Hut  a  new  phase  of  this  same  instinct 
is  now  coming  on  : — 

“  The  phase  that  is  now  taking  form  to  servo 
for  an  indefinite  period  a.s  a  governing  theory 
for  the  aim  of  the  human  being,  is  that  which 
views  self  of  importance  only  as  it  is  a  part  of 
!  the  whole.  It  has  opened  the  two  distinct 
I  points  of  view  which,  until  the  final  adjustment 
j  of  conception  is  effected,  will  necessiUite  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  painful  oscillation  in  the  state  of 
our  own  desires ; — human  nature,  according  to 
its  own  true  and  rightful  instinct,  necessary  to 
the  maintaining  of  it  in  its  actual  constitution, 
clinging  to  the  notion  of  its  own  personality, 
and  thence  desiring  that  all  things  external 
should  bend  and  become  subservient  to  its  own 
object,  the  attaining  of  complete  perfection  to 
its  own  being ; — the  object  of  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  felt  rather  to  use  that  being 
as  only  a  temporary  instrument  for  the  accom- 
I)lishment  of  purposes  incomparably  larger.” — 
p.  396. 

As  to  our  “  personal  consciousness,” 
Miss  llennell  think  it  is  scarcely  jtossiblo 
to  see  “  how  it  o.an  ever  be  restored. 
Nevertheless,  wo  are  very  far  from  the 
right  to  .a.ssert  th.at  nothing  .answering  to 
it  may  really  arrive  to  take  jdace.”  Ibit 
she  says  : — “  This  surmise  of  pos-sibilitv, 
when  even  suppo.sing  it  to  have  any  solid 
foundation  at  all,  is  one  .altogether  indis¬ 
tinct  to  rea.son  at  present,  is  so  entirely 
slight  and  unsatisfactory  as  long  as  iho 
'  former  impression  of  tlie  true  personal 
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fulfillinent  reinains  present  to  tlie  mind  as 
an  object  of  desire  for  coinpanson  with  it, 
a.s  would  seem  to  render  it  a  mere  mock¬ 
ery  when  conceived  in  the  light  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute.” — p.  399.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  for  the  mind  to  tear  itself  away  from 
.  these  personal  instincts,  is  “  an  anguish 
from  which  it  is  imj>ossiblc  that  it  should 
not  shrink,  and  the  religion  that  comes  to 
demand  it  is  ever  that  which,  in  this  n.a- 
tural  sense,  the  ‘natural  man  ’  must  truly 
resist  with  all  his  might.  ...  To  relin¬ 
quish  our  personal  hopes,  and  to  take  in¬ 
stead  of  them  an  abstract  conception, 
thin  as  air,  is  a  trial  to  our  constituted  in¬ 
stincts  harder  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
undergone.  What,  how'ever,  would  be 
the  value  of  any  new  principle  if  it  did 
not  enable  us  to  triumph  over  ourselves? 
How  should  we  know'  it  at  all  to  be  a  re¬ 
ligion,  if  it  did  not  bring  with  it  its  cross  ?” 
— p.  400. 

These  several  quotations,  a])art  from 
their  be.aring  upon  our  immediate  pur- 
j)ose,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  every  reader  w  hose  dispositions 
are  kindly  and  true.  To  render  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  quite  intelligible,  it  should 
be  said  (so  we  gather  from  several  inci¬ 
dental  expressions)  that  this  lady  has 
mourned,  and  still  mourns,  the  loss  of  a 
brother  who  W’as  her  guide  and  compan¬ 
ion  until  of  late.  There  is  th.at  in  human 
nature  W'hich  refuses  to  V)e  comforted  by 
means  so  unsubstantial  as  is  the  philoso¬ 
phy  she  professes : — 

“There  is  all  that  part  of  our  nature,  the 
most  sensitive  and  of  the  greatest  present  value 
to  us,  respecting  which  it  is  diflicult  to  us  to 
conceive  to  what  class  it  is  to  belong :  the  whole 
region  of  our  affections,  respecting  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  us  at  present  to  determine 
,  whether  we  are  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to 
that  which  has  to  be  left  behind,  or  to  that 
which  has  to  go  forward  into  the  future.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  real  scene  of  our  trial.  If  in  | 
our  moods  of  tranquil  reason  we  can  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  our  future  destiny  altogether  in  the 
same  guidance  that  has  direct^  it  hitherto,  and 
draw  our  full  enjoyment  of  tliis  actual  exist¬ 
ence,  notwithstanding  the  fraility  of  the  tenure  | 
on  which  we  are  conscious  that  we  possess  it ;  i 
there  is  the  season  in  which  we  find  ourselves* 
left  in  existence  only  as  mourners  for  those  who 
arc  gone,  when  the  need  for  consolation  wituin 
us  sbems  that  which  ought  to  urge  forth  out  of 
iiatorc  an  answer  for  its  satisfaction.  Is  such 
an  answer  to  be  found  in  a  faith  like  the  pre-  | 
sent  ? — is  a  question  that  we  may  well  be  asked, 
and  that  we  must  not  at  all  events  shun  to  ask  ! 
ourselves.  Surely  not! — let  us,  at  least,  not  I 


try  to  delude  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  a  vindica¬ 
tory  disclaimer,  where  vindication  can  novel* 
really  be  needcii.  Surely  not !  there  is  truly  no 
such  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  this  new  form 
of  faith ;  but  must  we  not  own  to  ourselves, 
that  in  the  verj*  want  lies  indeed  that  w  hich 
only  shows  its  harmony  with  all  else  that  na¬ 
ture  has  brought  home  to  us  as  her  own  inevi¬ 
table  truth  !  Neither  any  where  else  is  there 
sign  of  perfect  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  na¬ 
ture.” — p.  402. 

But  if  her  philosophy  fails  to  atford 
comfort  in  grief,  so  does  it  fail  to  disjiel 
the  gloom  that  surrounds  the  meditation 
of  death.  Miss  Hennell,  in  her  conclud- 
ing  pages,  l.*ibors  earnestly  at  this  point, 
but  with  slender  success: — 

“  Under  the  absolute  view  of  personality,  it 
was  inevitable  that  death  should  wear  no  other 
form  than  that  of  destruction  and  annihilation ; 
under  tlie  new  principle,  which  regards  con- 
sciousnc.ss  as  only  a  temporarily  isolated  phrase 
of  continuous  existence,  and  from  which  the 
ideas  of  destruction  and  annihilation  have  van- 
shed  into  the  same  unreality  with  that  of  pro- 
jier  individuality,  death  becomes  at  once  no 
more  than  merely  change.” — p.  403. 

“  It  is  a  cold  comfort  alw.ays,”  the  au¬ 
thor  truly  says,  “  to  be  told  that  w'e  must 
learn  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  that  the  improvement  in 
our  lot  must  take  jtlace  in  our  own  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  it.”  She  finds  it  so  in  this 
instance.  Dkatii  still  shows  a  palid  as¬ 
pect,  even  after  the  spectre  has  been 
brought  in  front  of  the  philosophy  of  Mo 
dern  Thought ;  and  she  goes  on  to  say — 
“  The  physical  evil  attending  the  actual 
experience  (of  death)  together  with  tlie 
mental  suffering  inevit.ably  accompanying 
the  physical,  is  such  as,  in  the  normal  pro¬ 
cess  of  dis.solution,  requires  the  aid  of 
human  sympathy,  and  not  of  abstract 
thought.”  It  must  be  so,  even  to  those 
in  whom  “  the  exercise  of  mature  intel¬ 
lect  has  brought  the  disbelief  in  personal 
immort.'Uity.”  Nevertheless  the  instincts 
of  nature  M’ill  often  regain  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  long  before  the  child  of  philoso¬ 
phy  will  have  learned  the  needed  lesson 
of  acquiescence. 

“  To  enable  us  to  attain  this  victorious  large¬ 
ness  of  mind,  is  the  aim  of  our  religion,  as  it  has 
ever  licen  the  aim  of  all  religion  whatsoever. 
We  hope  now,  as  experience  has  taught  us,  no 
longer  for  the  change  that  in  one  sudden  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  was  to  clothe 
upon  us  the  spiritual  investment  of  the  new  be- 
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ing,  and  transfer  us  to  the  new  heavens  and  I 
new  earth ;  but  wo  look  for,  in  genuine  faith,  as 
we  endeavor  in  true  practical  laboring  to  pro¬ 
mote,  the  gradual,  sced-ripening,  unfolding  of 
the  season  in  which  it  shall  be  the  purimse  of 
the  natural-divine  ordaining  to  give  unto  us  the 
kingdom,  and  enable  as  to  trample  our  present 
sorrows  and  our  present  sins  under  our  feet.  ’ — 
p.  409. 

This  last  mournful  ])assage  may  proper¬ 
ly  conclude  the  evidence  which  shall  war¬ 
rant  the  inference  we  have  intended  to 
derive  from  it.  We  here  see  “Modern 
Thought  ”  reaching — shall  we  say  so — its 
climax,  or  rather  its  lowest  point  of  de- 
prcs.sion  ;  yet  this  is  a  {)oint  toward  which 
an  irresistible  gravitation  is  ever  drawing 
it  down. 

To  follow’  the  author  in  the  track  of 
her  reasoning  through  the  mid  chapters 
of  this  volume,  would  ihvolvc  nothing 
less  than  an  encounter,  in  tum,  with  tlie 
several  philosophies  out  of  whicli  her  own 
has  been  concocted.  We  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deal,  in  order,  with  at  least  four 
independent  and  mutually  de.structive 
theories — those,  namely,  of  Feuerbach, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Auguste  Comte,  and 
Mr.  IJuckle.  A  labor  so  interminable  and 
so  irksome  as  this,  we  may  well  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  undertaking ;  nor  could  it 
serve  any  purpose  which  we  have  now  in 
view  to  attempt  it.  It  is  enough  that  Miss 
Ilonnell’s  laudable  candor,  and  her  clear¬ 
sightedness  too,  have  put  us  in  a  position 
to  bring  the  upshot  of  the  whole  before 
the  reader,  m  ht-r  oven  wards.  The  same 
candor,  moreover — a  candor  as  admirable 
as  it  is  unusual — spares  the  reviewer  the 
pain  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  her 
jdiilosophy ;  for  slm  does  this  herself  in 
frequent  incidental  utterances  of  her  own 
feeling  concerning  it.  From  the  ground 
of  “  concrete  investigation,”  she  has  been 
led  onwards,  she  says,  into  a  region  of  the 
“  thinnest  abstractions  ”  (p.  7  ;)  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  importance,  are 
“  remote  and  nugatory  as  regards  all  in¬ 
terest  of  common  sort and  the  sj)ecula- 
tions  w’hich  are  at  present  the  only  pro¬ 
duct,  “  must  therefore  be  seen  as  looming 
only  in  the  distance  like  chilling  dreams.” 
She  believes,  however,  that  these  same 
abstractions,  “  thin  and  cold  as  they  are, 
may  be  combined  into  something  that 
shall  ally  itself  to  the  world  of  feeling ;” 
and  in  the  end  she  believes  that  in  ner 
“  ow’n  sphere  of  thought  she  has  found  a 
north-w'est  jtassage  through  the  dim  icy 


region  of  speculation,  out  to  a  further  is¬ 
sue,  bringing  her,  not  without  glimpses  of 
arctic  glories  by  the  w.ny,  round  again  into 
the  genial  clime  of  temperate  habitation.” 
— p.  8.  The  same  tone  ol^ — is  it  not  des¬ 
pondency  ?  —  occurs  again  and  again 
throughout  the  volume.  Often  she  exults 
in  the  achievements  of  the  “leading 
thinkers  of  the  day ;”  and  yet,  among 
them  all,  she  finds  little  better  than  the 
“  painfuluess  of  being  tossed  to  and  fro :” 
— .so  she  speaks  of  these  speculations  in 
the  first  pages  of  her  work  ;  and  we  have 
just  now  heard  how'  she  speaks  of  them 
in  its  closing  pages.  She  acknowledges 
I'hat  she  has  wandered  far  through  dry 
places,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none. 

Why  then  this  toil  ?  why  these  fruitleas 
venturings  out  into  the  dark  unknown  ? 
The  answer  is  before  us.  This  toil,  never 
to  become  productive — never  to  bring 
the  weary  pilgrim  into  a  region  of  light — 
is,  by  a  stem  necessity,  inevitable.  It  is 
a  rugged  and  interminable  path  which 
those  are  doomed  for  ever  to  tread  who, 
rejecting  the  only  truth  whereupon  the 
human  mind  may  take  its  rest,  wander 
forth  upon  the  wilds  of  abstract  specula¬ 
tion.  We  may  indeed  refuse  to  think  at 
all:  we  may  be  content  to  live  out  our 
seventy  years  gaily,  or  sensually,  or  sor¬ 
didly  ;  but  if  we  must  and  will  live 
thuughtfulhj,  :ind  if  we  will  not  consent 
to  be  taught  from  above,  then  our  choice 
must  be  made  among  those  several  phases 
of  atheism  which  (though  they  are  at  the 
least  three  thousand  years  old)  are,  at  this 
time, "in  course  of  being  brought  forth 
with  acclamation,  as  the  fresh  triumphs  of 
Modeun  Thought!  Not  one  of  these 
pliilo-sophies  has  an  element  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it — whether  we  collate  it  with 
the  Oriental,  or  with  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
phies. 

As  to  these  “  Thoughts  in  Aid  of 
Faith,”  they  fall  into  their  places  in  the 
scheme  of  the  venerable  Oriental  philoso¬ 
phy  with  surprising  coherence.  Only  re¬ 
move  from  the  ancient  Buddhism  a  few  of 
its  archaic  phrases,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
style  of  European  and  modern  simplicity, 
and  then  the  two  philosophies  show  them¬ 
selves  to  be — not  two,  but  one — the  one 
collapses  within  the  iron  embrace  of  the 
other. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eclec¬ 
tic  philosophy  brought  before  us  in  this 
volume  is  a  digest  of  the  principles  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  “  Leading 
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Thinkers  of  the  Day and  that  it  is,  as  it 
profe.s8es  to  be,  mainly  drawn  from  the 
works  of  those  “  Masterly  Expositors  who 
of  late  years  hare  awakened  eager  expec¬ 
tation  we  have  named  them — they  are 
Feuerbach.  Auguste  Comte,  Herbert 
t^pencer.  Buckle,  Lewes,  Darwin,  and  a 
dosen  beside,  ranging  themselves,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  profess  themselves 
Christians,  mainly  on  the  same  side  ;  and 
all  are  agreed  in  their  rejection  of  “  Mira¬ 
cle  ”  and  “  the  Supernatural.” 

The  ancient  Buddhism  has,  indeed,  ex¬ 
hibited  considerable  diversities,  as  w'ell 
in  the  course  of  its  transmission  through 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  as  in  ada|)tiug 
itself  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
many  races  that  have  adopted  it  as  their 
religion — in  Thibet,  in  China,  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula  of  Ilindoostan,  and  in  C\»ylon  ; 
nevertheless,  as  the  religion  of  more  tlian 
one  third  of  the  human  family — it  is  so 
now,  and  has  been  so  for  tw'o  thousand 
years  at  least — it  is  in  substance  the  same, 
it  is  the  shoreless  ocean  and  the  unfa¬ 
thomed  abyss  toward  which  human  rea¬ 
son,  by  a  grim  necessity,  gravitates,  when¬ 
ever  it  severs  itself  from,  and  renounces 
its  hold  of,  concrete  beliefs.  Buddhism  is 
that  consummation  of  abstract  thought 
which  ensxies  when,  in  e.agcr  resentment 
of  all  restraints,  man  forgets  his  own  limi¬ 
tations.  In  pursuit  of  an  illusory  liberty, 
it  is  easy  to  mistake  freedom  from  re¬ 
straint  for  an  inherent  power  of  bound¬ 
less  sjKJCulation,  and  for  a  capacity  to 
grasp  the  Infinite.  Intense  is  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  this  illusion  when  a  discursive  and 
finely  constituted  mind  surrenders  itself 
to  the  charm,  and  drinks  of  this  cuji  to 
intoxication. 

In  stay  of  the  downward  progression 
toward  the  abyss,  there  are  tliree  forces, 
and  three  only,  that  are  available — that  is 
to  say,  when  men  are  in  quest  of  a  reli¬ 
gion  :  the  one  is  the  multiform  belief  in, 
and  W'orship  of,  invisible  powers,  sensu¬ 
ously  conceived  of,  and  materially  embo¬ 
died  in  forms  either  of  beauty  or  of  ter¬ 
ror.  Thus,  throughout  the  e-ostern  world, 
from'  the  remotest  ages,  has  Brahminism 
withstood,  and  has  striven  to  crush  and 
exclude,  its  tranquil  but  potent  rival. 
Buddhism.  Between  these  two  august 
jiowers  hitman  nature,  in  countries  remote 
from  biblical  influence,  has  had  no  option 
but  either  to  make  a  choice,  or  to  efifect  a 
compromise. 

The  one  other  stay  to  this  progression 
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—the  one  means  of  rescue,  as  well  from 
Pantheism  as  from  Polytheism — is  that 
religion  of  which  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  the  authenticated 
record.  In  highly  educated  and  rationa¬ 
lized  communities,  such  as  those  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  among  which  Polytheism  is 
inadmissible.  Pantheism  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive;  and  it  has  shown  itself  to  bo  so 
always  with  those  who  have  refused  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Hitherto  not  an 
instance  has  occurred  Avhich  could  be 
adduced  as  a  decisive  exception  to  this 
law.  It  is  A  LAW'  OF  Mind  ;  and  it  is 
now,  as  in  times  p.ast,  giving  evidence  of 
its  stern  universality  in  the  case  of  each 
of  those  “  foremost  Tliinkers,”  w’ho  must 
be  named  as  the  teachers  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  “  Modern  Thought.” 

We  must  here  avail  ourselves  of  evi 
donee  ivhich,  on  this  ground,  may  be 
appealed  to  with  confidence.  “  Looking 
to  its  infltience  in  the  present  day  over  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
human  beings,  exceeding  one  third  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  s-iy 
that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  that  now  exists,  or  that 
has  ever  existed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.”* 

“By 'means  of  its  institutions  and  priesthood 
this  religion  lias  been  an  active  agent  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  whatever  civilization  afterwards  en¬ 
lightened  the  races  by  whom  its  doctrines  were 
embraceil.  .  .  .  Whilst  Brahminism,  with¬ 

out  dcn3’ing  the  existence,  practically  ignores 
the  influence  and  power,  of  a  creating  and  con¬ 
trolling  intelligence.  Buddhism,  exulting  in  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  man,  and 
the  highest  attainable  happiness  by  the  unfalter¬ 
ing  practice  of  every  conceivable  virtue,  exalts 
the  individuals  thus  preeminently  wise  into 
absolute  supremacy  over  alt  existing  beings, 
and  attempts  the  daring  experiment  of  on  nthe- 
utie  morality.  .  .  .  Binth  systems  (Hindu¬ 

ism  and  Buddhism,)  inculcate  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis ;  but  whilst  the 
result  of  successive  embodiments  is  to  bring 
the  soul  of  the  Hindu  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
final  beatitude  of  absorption  into  the  essence  of 
Brahma,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Buddhistical 
transmigration  is  to  lead  the  purified  spirit  to 
yirvana,  a  condition  between  which  and  utter 
annihilation  there  exists  but  the  dim  distinction 
of  a  name.  Nirwana  is  the  exhaustion,  but  not 
the  destruction  of  existence — the  close,  but  not 
the  eitinetion  of  being.” 

A  principal  intention,  as  we  have  seen, 

•  We  cite  from  Ceylon,  by  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tenncnt,  chap,  xi.,  Part  iv. 
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of  these  Thoughts  m  Aid  of  Taith,  is  to 
induce  a  tranquil  acquiescence  in  this  fate 
of  the  individual  man — the  philosophic 
Nirwana,  which  is  an  unconscious  melting 
of  itself  away  into  the  “  great  whole  of 
things,”  even  as  the  rain  drop  mingles  its 
particle  with  the  ocean ;  or  as  the  single 
leaf  withers,  lulls,  and,  in  its  decay,  nour¬ 
ishes  the  life  of  the  tree  which  gave  it 
birth !  European  cars  will  not  listen  to 
the  Oriental  romance  of  the  metempsy¬ 
chosis;  but  “Modern  Thought”  demands 
our  acceptance  of  this  rationuIly-phra.sed 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  uncon¬ 
scious  atoms  !  In  the  upshot,  then,  does 
this  European  philosophy  differ  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  by  any  thing  more 
substantial  than  “the  dim  distinction  of  a 
name  ?”  If  there  be  a  difference,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  Oriental  doctrine,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “  Arctic  chill  and  mocking 
frostwork  of  its  thin  abstractions,”  offers 
to  the  imagination,  if  not  the  substance 
of  a  conscious  immortality,  at  le:ist  the 
comfort  of  a  tropical  glow,  shedding  a 
splendor  upon  the  vast  nothingness  of  the 
unseen  and  the  future !  For  ourselves, 
we  had  rather  be  orthodox  Buddhists,  oat 
and  out,  than  shivering  adherents  of  the 
philosophy  of  Modern  Thought. 

The  passages  cited  above  from  the 
T/u)uyhts  in  Aid  of  Faith  will  have  been 
enough  to  show  what  that  theory  of  the 
universe  is  which  the  author  has  received 
from  the  teaching  of  her  masters.  And 
now  let  a  choice  be  made  between  that  , 
theory  and  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Ori¬ 
ental  Pantlieists.  “  The  basis  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  (Buddhism)  is  a  declaration  of  the  ; 
eternity  of  matter,  and  its  submission,  at 
remote  intervals,  to  decay  and  refonma- 
tion  ;  but  this  and  the  organization  of  ani- ; 
mal  life  are  but  the  results  of  spontaneity 
and  procession,  not  the  products  of  will 
and  design  on  the  part  of  an  all-powerful 
Creator.”  There  w’ould  scarcely  be  need 
to  alter  a  word  in  this  summary  of  the  \ 
ancient  Buddhism,  if  what  we  had  to  do  j 
were  to  make  a  report,  in  the  fewest 
w’ords,  of  the  theory  of  the  universe,  and  ' 
of  the  origination  of  life,  which,  when 
Miss  Ileunell  finds  it  in  !Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  Psychology,  she  greets  it  as  a 
surprising  and  most  felicitous  novelty ! 
In  her  first  acquaintance  with  this  recent 
system,  she  wx'lcomed  it  as  “  presenting 
with  a  flash  of  delight  the  clue  that  she  \ 
was  waiting  for”  (p.  138 ;)  and  she  speaks 
of  the  “  intrinsic  grandeur  of  the  results  i 


I  at  which  Mr.  S|>encer  has  arrived.”  Why 
should  she  have  waited  so  long  ?  Why 
wait  until  the  apj>earance  of  these  “  Prin- 
.  ciples  of  Physchology  ?”  Did  she  not 
1  know  that  the  origination  of  life,  as  set 
forth  by  this  “  ma.ster  mind,”  and  in 
re.ading  which  she  felt  herself  to  be  on 
“  the  verge  of  the  great  mystery,”  has 
been  known  in  the  world — known  to  the 
millions  of  China,  of  Thibet,  of  India,  and 
!  of  Ceylon — at  the  least  three  thousand 
I  years  ?  The  Buddhist  missionaries  went 
about  teaching  this  same  system,  in  terms 
almost  identical,  long,  long  ages  before 
the  epoch  when  The  Principles  of  Psy¬ 
chology  made  their  aj)pearance  in  print. 
True  and  substantial  as  this  philosophy 
may  be,  certainly  it  must  not  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  a  novelty  ^  assuredly  this  theory 
is  not  recent. 

This,  then,  is  our  modern  science !  This 
is  the  product  of  the  advancing  reason  of 
,  the  present  age !  This  is  the  ripened  fruit 
■  of  ^lodern  Thought !  Ami  it  is  to  make 
way  for  a  philosophy  so  solid  as  this  that 
we  are  exhorted  to  throw  up  our  “  old 
theological  beliefs !”  Yet  we  must  take 
the  liberty  to  say — and  we  must  say  it 
with  force — not  in  irony,  but  in  serious¬ 
ness — that  if  the  recent  philosophy  which 
thus  dismis.ses  the  idea  of  creation  and  of 
a  (.’uKATOK  be  brought  fairly  into  com¬ 
parison  with  the  ancient  Oriental  philo.so- 
j)hy — the  upshot  of  the  two  being  identi¬ 
cal — then,  when  the  two  are  thus  jiLaced 
side  by  side,  the  belief,  which  is  that  of 
one  third  of  the  human  family,  commends 
itself  to  our  acceptance,  inasmuch  as  it 
IKissesses  far  more  of  simplicity  in  its  ex¬ 
plication  :  it  has  more  of  dignity — it  has 
more  of  a  graceful  ideality;  and  if,  like 
the  recent  philosojihy,  it  be  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  jiarticle  of  evidence,  yet  does  the 
ancient  Buddhism  keep  clear  of  that  jar¬ 
gon  which,  even  when  it  is  graced  in  the 
chosen  phrases  of  .an  admiring  disciple, 
provokes  laughter,  as  if  it  w'ere  an  inten¬ 
tional  burlesque  of  so  baseless  a  specula¬ 
tion. 

As  to  its  moral  code.  Buddhism  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  “  second  only  to  Christianity, 
and  superior  to  every  other  heathen  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  world  has  seen.”  There  is 
therefore  nothing  to  gain  in  .adopting  the 
recent  philosophy  as  if  it  were  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  venerable  Oriental 
system.  The  two  alike  are  wanting  in 
authentic.ation,  and  in  those  higher  mo¬ 
tives  which  should  impart  to  them  a  vit:d 
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efficacy.  The  two  systems  alike  are  un¬ 
substantial  conjectures,  which  fail  utterly 
in  their  application  to  human  nature,  such 
as  it  is.  On  this  subject  u’e  may  avcII 
listen  again  to  the  competent  witness 
whom  we  have  just  now  called  forward. 

“  On  comparing  this  system  with  other  pre¬ 
vailing  religions  which  divide  with  it  the  wor¬ 
ships  of  the  East,  Buddhism  at  once  vindicates 
its  own  suf>eriorit3’,  not  only  by  the  purity  of 
its  code  of  morals,  but  by  its  freedom  from  the 
fanatical  intolerance  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
its  abhorrent  rejection  of  the  revolting  rites  of 
the  Brahminical  faith.  But,  mild  and  Inmevo- 
Icnt  as  arc  its  aspects  and  design,  its  theories 
have  failed  to  realir.e  in  practice  the  reign  of 
virtue  which  they  proclaim.  Beautiful  as  is  the 
body  of  its  doctrines,  it  wants  vivifying  energy 
and  soul,  which  arc  essential  to  insure  its  as¬ 
cendancy  and  jmwer.  Its  cold  philosophy  and 
thin  abstraction.s,  however  calculate<l  to  exercise 
the  faculties  of  anchoret.s  and  ascetic.s,  liave 
proved  insufficient  of  tlicmselves  to  arrest  man 
in  his  career  of  passion  and  pursuit ;  and  the 
bold  ex(>criment  of  influencing  the  heart,  and 
regulating  the  conduct  of  mankind  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  decencies  and  the  mutual  dependencies  of 
morality,  unsusUined  by  higher  hopes,  and  by  j 
a  faith  that  penetrates  eternity,  has  proved,  in 
this  instance,  an  unredeemed  and  hopeless 
failure.  Tlic  inculcation  of  the  social  virtues  as 
the  consummation  of  virtue  here  and  hereafter,  ! 
suggests  an  object  sufficiently  attractive  for  the  ' 
bulk  of  mankind  ;  but  Buddhism  presents  along  j 
with  it  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  means  ^ 
which  are  indispensable  for  its  attainment  In  i 
confiding  alt  to  the  mere  strength  of  tlie  human  I 
intellect,  and  the  enthusiastic  self-reliance  and 
determination  of  the  human  heart,  it  makes  no  ^ 
provision  for  defence  against  those  powerful 
temptations  before  which  ordinary  resolution 
must  give  way,  and  affords  no  consoling  sup¬ 
port  under  those  overwhelming  afflictions  by 
which  the  spirit  is  prostrated  and  sulxlucd, 
when  unaided  by  the  influence  of  a  purer  fsith 
and  unsustained  by  its  confidence  in  a  diviner 
power.  From  the  contemplation  of  the  Budd¬ 
hist,  all  the  awful  and  unending  realities  of  a 
future  life  are  withdrawn ;  his  hopes  and  his 
fears  are  at  once  mean  and  circumscribed ;  the 
rewards  held  in  prospect  by  his  creed  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  incite  him  to  virtue,  and  its  pun¬ 
ishments  too  remote  to  deter  him  from  vice. 
Thus,  insuflicient  for  time,  and  rejecting  eterni¬ 
ty,  the  utmost  triumph  of  his  religion  is  to  live 
without  fear,  and  to  die  without  hope.” — Ceylon^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  636. 

With  this  impressive  and  persi)icnous 
summary  of  Buddhism,  regarded  a.s  a  re¬ 
ligion  for  the  m;is8  of  men,  the  reader  may 
compare  Miss  Hennell’s  own  admissions 
(sumo  of  w'hich  we  have  cited  above,  and 
many  others  occur  in  the  volume)  as  to 


the  coldness,  the  insufficiency,  the  nuga¬ 
tory  import  of  the  philosophy  which,  with 
so  much  ability  and  faintess,  she  has  con¬ 
cocted  from  the  pages  of  the  master 
minds  of  this  time.  It  is  reported  of  the 
“  cold  philosophy,”  and  of  the  “  thin  al)- 
stractions”  of  Buddhism,  that,  “however 
calculated  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  an¬ 
chorets  and  a.scctics,  they  have  proved  in¬ 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  arrest  man  in 
I  his  career  of  ]».'i8sion,”  If  it  be  so  as  to 
this  ancient  philosophy,  on  what  ground — 

1  and  let  this  question  be  answered — can 
I  we  rest  a  re.'isonable  expectation  that  the 
I  still  colder  philosophy,  and  the  yet  thinner 
j  abstractions  of  Modern  Thought,  shall 
I  take  a  more  poivciful  hold  of  the  mass  of 
i  minds  ?  From  one  who  is  so  candid  and 
I  truthful  as  the  author  of  these  Thoughts 
I  in  Aid  of  Faith,  we  should  j>robably  ob- 
;  tain  at  once  the  ingenuous  avowal  that  she 
is  notable  to  indulge  any  confident  expec¬ 
tation  of  such  a  result,  desiiable  as  it  may 
be.  In  fact,  Avhen  she  speaks,  as  she  does 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  her  volume,  of 
the  realization  of  a  litligionof  Nature, 
and  of  the  unfoltling  of  a  Science  of  Mo¬ 
rality,  she  manifestly  looks  on  through 
vistas  incalculably  long  for  the  arrival  of 
the  millenium  of  jierfect  reason. 

Be  it  so  ;  but  meantime  something  must 
be  done  for  the  helj)  and  benefit  of  the 
millions  u]>on  millions  of  human  beings 
who,  in  the  intervening  ages,  will  have 
come  into  existence,  and  will  have  passed 
away — ^the  conscious  “  foliage  ”  upon  the 
tree  of  entire  humanity  who  will  have 
weltered,  and  been  rent  away  by  wintry 
winds  from  the  root-stalk,  and  will  have 
mingled  their  atoms  of  carbon  with  the 
soil  beneath  !  Each  of  these  leaves  of  the 
Great  Tree  ha.s,  in  its  day,  been  individu¬ 
ally  conscious  of  its  own  existence ;  and 
it  has  relished  its  personal  well-being;  and 
it  has  sufi'ered  too  ;  and  this  “  leaf”  has 
erred,  and  it  h.as  sinned,  and  it  has  endur¬ 
ed  the  pangs  of  remorse : — it  feels  that  it 
has  “  left  undone  the  things  that  it  ought 
to  have  done,  and  has  done  those  things 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  done  ;”  and,  in 
the  consciousness  of  blameworthiness,  it 
trembles  in  the  apprehension  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  to  come!  Delusive  as  those  fears 
may  be,  as  well  as  these  hopes,  the  now¬ 
passing  Avelfare  of  this  conscious  leaf,  or  of 
these  millions  of  leaves,  is — a  monientoua 
reality  y — the  green  days  of  each  are  days 
that  may  be  passed  for  the  better  or  lor 
foK  the  worse,  according  to  the  training 
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and  the  teaching  which  it  receives.  This 
now-present  training,  whether  it  bo  under 
the  guidance  of  a  superannuated  tlieology, 
or  of  a  new  philosophy,  is  an  urgent  need 
of  the  body  social.  The  need  is  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  every  one  who  writes 
a  book  with  the  professed  intention  of 
substituting  the  new  philosojthy  for  the 
old  theology — and  who  does  it — for  ihe 
bi-nefit  of  mankind. 

We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  repeat¬ 
ing  our  question  in  urgent  terms — a  home¬ 
ly  and  practical  question  it  is — What  is  to 
be  done  for  the  multitude — for  the  men, 
women,  .and  children,  who  must  wait 
ages  before  the  new  philosophy  can  come 
within  their  reach,  as  to  any  good  it  can 
do  them  ? 

There  arc  those  who  will  say — and  Miss 
Ilenncirs  candor,  and  her  good  feeling 
too,  will  prompt  her  to  sjiy  it ;  in  fact,  she 
has  already  implicitly  8.aid  as  much — Take 
your  t’hristianity  for  what  it  is  worth ;  and 
it  iH  worth  mucli.  Use  it  as  fur  as  it  will 
go.  It  ia  true  to  those  who  can  think  it 
true.  We,  on  our  part,  arc  quite  ready 
to  countersign  the  permit  to  preach  and 
Ic.ach  the  Gospel  to  thh  multitudes  that 
assemble  in  schools  and  churches. 

Hut  now,  even  if  wx*  were  thoroughly 
well  inclined  to  accept  this  permission, 
and  wished  to  act  upon  it,  we  should  not 
find  it  possible  to  do  so  ;  and  we  shall  show 
that  a  course  of  this  kind  is  rendered  im- 
]>racticablc  by  a  difficulty  wdiich  no  inge¬ 
nuity  has  hitherto  availed,  or  can  ever 
avail,  to  surmount.  Our  amiable  friend’s 
simplicity,  and  her  clear-sightedness  too, 
lea(l  her  to  feel  the  -whole  force  of  the 
moral  paradox  wliich  forbids  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  employment  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  system  to  those  who,  with  herself, 
and  with  the  professors  of  Modern 
Thought,  admire  its  spirittiality,  but  re¬ 
ject  its  pretension  to  l)e  a  revelation,  at¬ 
tested  by  supernatural  interpositions.  In 
the  following  forcible  sfcitement  of  the 
cjise,  the  author  insists  upon  one  element 
only  of  the  problem,  namely,  Christ’s  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  own  mission  ; — she  omits 
the  still  more  perplexing  element,  namely, 
the  often  repeated  appe.al8  he  makes  to 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  To  this 
latter  and  more  formidable  aspect  of  the 
case  before  us,  we  must  presently  ask  at¬ 
tention.  Miss  Ilennell  says,  “  The  Divine 
wisdom,  goodness,  purely  spiritual  beauty, 
that  beam  with  irresistible,  instinctive, 
self  attestation  into  a  soul  attuned  to  per¬ 


ceive  them,”  (p.  33,)  can  never,  without 
doing  violence  to  our  moral  instincts,  be 
made  to  consist  with  the  idea  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  teacher,  who  proclaims  himself  to  be 
“  sent  of  God  much  less,  we  may  add, 
can  these  two/nutually  repellent  ide:i8  be 
ni.ado  to  meet  in  our  conceptions  of  one 
who  asserts  miraculous  powers  which  he 
did  not  ]K>ssess. 

“  If  wc  persist  in  looking  Imck  to  Jesus  under 
the  impression  of  modern  feclinp,  according  to 
the  cool  enlightened  judgment  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  the  mistake — re(janled  at  a  mistake — 
of  cmisidering  himself  the  especially  chosen 
minister  of  God,  appears  on  egregious  egotism, 
that  re(piires  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism  to  make 
it  not  revolting.  It  seems  to  demand  almost  a 
species  of  insanity  as  in  fact  its  only  vindication. 
'I’o  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  moral  approba¬ 
tion,  is  doing  violence  to  our  jHjrception.  And 
the  same  may  be  said,  in  minor  proportion,  of 
every  etl’ort  to  represent  Christ  in  any  way  as 
a  pattern  of  humility  and  self-renunciation,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  claiming  an  exalta¬ 
tion  nlwvc  all  his  fellows ; — that  it  reejuires, 
namely,  a  distortion  in  our  moral  feelings  so  to 
accept  it.  Under  any  kind  of  humanitarian 
view  of  his  person,  it  involves  a  self-contradic¬ 
tion.  When  the  New  Testament  attributes  hu¬ 
mility  to  Christ,  it  is  manifestly  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  him  as  a  divine  being  who  has  desoended 
from  a  celestial  condition  into  this  lower  state 
of  human  suffering  and  degradation.  As  soon 
as  Jt^sus  is  regarded  as  a  real  man,  the  reverswl 
condition  of  necessity  requires  the  correspond¬ 
ing  reversal  of  his  moral  characteristic  into 
rather  one  or  another  pha,sc  of  lofty  daring  and 
unmea.sured  aspiration.” — pp.  34,  35. 

“  Iti  the  origin.'xl  worship  of  Chri.st,” 
the  author  goes  on  to  say,  “  there  w.as  a 
natural  truth  w’hich  it  is  entirely  vain  to 
endeavor  to  reproduce  by  accomodating 
it  to  the  sense  of  modern  times  — 

“  To  .attribute  the  self-assertion  of  a  mission 
of  teaching  virtue  and  piety  to  the  world  by  his 
own  example,  is  a  moral  contradiction  in  terms. 

“  Virtue  and  piety  th.at  exhibit  themselves, 
destroy  themselves.  The  claiming  of  personal 
eminence  is  in  fact,  odious  precisely  in  propor¬ 
tion  a.s  the  eminence  of  a  spiritual  kind,  since 
the  true  effect  of  moral  refinement  is  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  self.  According  to  modern  percep¬ 
tion,  it  is  hence  the  reverse  of  befitting  a  mind 
of  purely  spiritual  delicacy,  even  to  have  that 
latent  consciousness  of  superiority  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jesus.” — p.  39. 

In  wh.at  way  the  author  contrives  to  re¬ 
concile  the  two  oppugnant  conceptions  of 
the  character  of  Christ — retaining  the 
i  leal  beauty,  and  denying  the  reality  of 
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the  mission — it  is  of  no  importance  for  us  j 
to  inquire.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  I 
informed  on  this  ])oint  may  turn  to  the  ! 
volume  itself.  Ingenuous  and  outspeak-  j 
ing  as  she  is,  she  yet  holds  off  from  the  j 
far  more  j>erplexing  problejn  to  which  the  ^ 
progress  of  modeni  thought  has  lately  ^ 
given  prominence.  It  is  this  perplexity  , 
which  necessitates  a  further  progress  on  , 
the  part  of  those  who,  at  present,  t.ake  ! 
their  stand  within  the  pale  of  t'hristiauity,  j 
and  which  will  inevitably  bring  on  a  con- 
8umm.'ition  for  which  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  themselves  prepared. 

This  now-present  problem  of  modern 
thought  urgently  demands  a  clear  under-  j 
standing  of  its  conditions;  and  we  shall 
do  our  best,  in  the  comp.ass  of  a  page  or  , 
two,  to  bring  it  into  the  light. 


Once  for  all  let  it  be  said,  that,  in  refer¬ 
ring,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  to 
the  leading  jwrsons  who  at  this  time  stand 
forward  as  the  promoters  of  the  system 
of  opinions  in  question — and  especially  in 
speaKing  of  those  of  them  W'ho  now  hold, 
or  who  have  held  office,  as  ministers  of 
religion,  and  "who  .are,  or  were,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  ecclesiastical  emoluments — let 
it  be  siiid  with  a  serious  emphasis,  th.at  we 
utterly  reject  and  disallow  the  illiberal 
imputation  of  insincerity,  or  of  dishonesty 
(in  any  sense)  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
as  churchmen,  or  as  l.ay-writei’s,  are  per¬ 
sons  of  note,  and  who  arc  in  }>os8ession  of 
the  good  opinion  of  their  circles.  Tlie 
fault  of  these  eminent  persons,  in  our 
view  of  it,  is  misfortune  as  much  as  fault ; 
— they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  forward,  by  the  tendency  of  specu- 
l.ative  opinion  abroad,  into  a  position 
M'hich  is  logically  false,  and  where  there 
can  be  no  resting-j>lace — just  mid-w<ay  as 
it  is  between  a  coherent  universal  disbe¬ 
lief,  and  the  unexceptive  belief  of  the 
Church  in  all  times,  concerning  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  divine  origination  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  step  next  ensuing 
must  speedily  be  taken :  shall  it  be  back 
into  belief?  This  is  not  the  direction  in 
which  minds  can  move  (or  often  do)  that 
have  long  convened  with  neg.ative  .and 
exceptive  re.a8oning8 :  forward  it  will  be 
into  —  wh.at  ?  Ave  will  not  say ;  it  is  a 
course  marked  upon  the  map  of  fate,  and 
it  has  been  worn  smooth  by  many  feet. 

Meantime,  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  us 
to  say  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  these  con- 
spicious  writers,  tvho,  as  well  by  their  in- 
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dividual  ability  and  learning,  as  by  their 
ecclesiastical  standing,  command  the  pub¬ 
lic  ear,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  much 
wanting  in  self-command,  and  in  the  phi¬ 
losophic  scdtitencss  which  should  become 
them  as  self-constituted  represcnt.atives 
of  Pi'RK  Rkasox  and  of  modern  science, 
in  an  age,  as  they  would  call  it,  of  infan¬ 
tile  or  of  senile  superatition,  and  doting 
prejudice.  These  noted  writers,  or  some 
of  them,  t.ake  the  tone  of  a  subdued  arro¬ 
gance,  which  damages  them  in  the  esteem 
of  more  than  a  few  of  their  readers,  who, 
it  may  be,  are  almost  their  equals  in  qu.ali- 
lication  for  entering  upon  the  ground  of 
the  same  argument,  and  yet  are  bold 
enough  to  retain  their  Christwnity,  entire. 
The  writers  we  h.ave  in  view,  e.ager  to 
juish  to  the  utmost  extent  the  advantage 
that  has  fallen  into  their  h.ands,  resulting 
from  the  more  exact  critical  methods  of 
these  times,  and  impatient  of  the  mindless 
prejudices  .and  the  nugatory  superstitions 
of  many  of  the  conservative  party  in  the¬ 
ology,  have  not  known  how  to  govern 
their  own  temper ;  but  have  shotvn  a  pe¬ 
tulant  alacrity  in  inflicting  as  much  pain 
as  {X)ssible  in  their  use  of  the  lancet.  A 
little  more  of  philosoj)hic  forecasting  .as 
to  the  inevit.able  course  of  things,  wouhl 
h.ave  given  a  wholesome  check  to  this 
over-weening  confidence,  and  to  this  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  vocation  to  reform  the  (.’hurch. 
There  are  those  who,  standing  on  one  side, 
and  accustomed  to  look  up  and  down 
lengths  of  the  way  on  which  all  minds  .are 
traveling,  see — or  believe  they  see — not 
far  ahead,  a  revulsion  of  Christian  ener¬ 
gies,  in  the  jx>werful  eddies  of  which  many 
bright  rei)utations  shall  go  down  tor  ever. 
Consistent  athei.stic  disbelief  will  survive, 
perhaps,  to  the  world’s  end;  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ,  entire,  shall  endure  ;  but  .as 
to  this  now  flagr.ant  christianized  disbe¬ 
lief,  this  “  Modern  Thought,”  it  is  a  con¬ 
geries  of  incongruities  that  will  barely 
outlive  a  seven  years. 

There  can  be  no  need  to  encumber  the 
foot  of  these  pages  with  dozens  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  books — essays,  sermons,  exj)08i- 
tions,  which  every  body  has  read.  Nor 
is  there  any  risk  in  g.athering  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines,  the  drift  or  gene¬ 
ral  intention,  of  these  various  writings. 
The  purpose,  differing  a  little  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  each  writer,  is  of  this  sort : — 
Modem  Thought  is  laboring,  in  the  first 
[  place,  to  reduce  the  Hebrew  and  Christ- 
1  ian  history  to  what  is  c.alled  “  the  com- 
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mon  level  of  ordinary  history  yet  with  j 
a  decisive  preference  allowed  it.  Inspira¬ 
tion  is  that  divine  jnovidenti.al  movement  j 
for  tlie  ednc.ation  of  the  human  family,  of 
which  the  ancient  Buddliism  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  sample,  and  the  (ireek  ]K)etry  and 
philoso])hy  another  p.ample.  As  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  j)rophets  and  apostles, 
it  w.a8  directed  to  a  higher  end;  and 
thence  the  strength  and  permanence  of  j 
the  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  modern  | 
mind,  among  all  civilized  n.ations.  So  it  i 
is  therefore— and  this  is  the  next  purpose 
in  view — that  we  may  still  consistently  j 
profess  ourselves  to  be  Christians ;  we 
may  sign  articles  of  religion ;  we  may 
recite  creeds;  Ave  may  jireach  sermons ;  | 
wo  may  recommend  to  the  populace,  as  , 
well  of  the  upper  as  of  the  lower  classes,  \ 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual  elements  of 
the  C’liristian  system;  Avhile/br  ourselves, 
it  is  a  fixed  princiide,  and  it  is  the  one 
]»ostnl:Ue  of  our  philosophy,  that  we ! 
utterly  reject  as  incredible  wli.atever  8.a- , 
vors  of  the  supernatural.  There  must  be  i 
no  Miuaclk  in  our  gospel.  Hut,  if  not,  1 
then  what  is  to  become  of  the  Chri8li.an  I 
documents  !  As  Christian  te.achers,  how  I 
shall  we  deal  with  the  Evangelists?  It  is  ■ 
on  the  sharp  ridges  of  this  reef  that  IVIo-  ! 
dern  Thought  will  strike,  and  go  down.  ' 
There  is  here  no  way  of  escape.  The  , 
English  writers  now  in  view  have  .allowed 
themselves  to  be  moored  by  their  (-rennan 
masters  into  a  still  water,  with  ruin  around  | 
them  in  every  point  of  tlie  compass,  when  i 
next  the  wind  sh.all  blow  ! 

3IystiHc.ations  and  evasions  jmt  out  of 
view,  It  is  m.anifest  that  the  momentous 
controversy  of  the  jwesent  time  turns } 
u|H)n  the  belief  we  shall  arrive  at  concern¬ 
ing  THK  rKUSOXAI.  CllARACTEIt  OK  CHUIST. 

It  is  on"  this  ground  that  the  question 
must  in  future  be  argued,  and  an  issue 
sought  for  and  acceptdl :  “  AV'hat  think 
we  of  Christ?”  Was  it  so  that,  while 
He  professed  to  work  miracles  in  the  ' 
name  «»f  God,  he  yet  did  nothing  which  ! 
h:is  not  been  done  by  many  an  impostor  ?  } 

The  monstrous  incoherence  (as  avcU  as  ! 
impiety)  involved  in  this  supposition  has ' 
come  ])lunging  down  into  the  heart  of 
English  Christianized  disbelief,  not  with 
the  free  consent  of  those  upt^n  whose 
heads  the  consequence  will  fall.  The 
mischief  h.os  been  machinated  by  those 
who,  having  no  theology  of  their  own  to 
care  for,  and  no  religious  existence  or  j 
ecclesiastical  status  at  peril,  have  been  1 
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reckless  of  what  must  ensue  to  those  Avho 
stand  just  within  the  pale  of  belief.  It 
has  cost  nothing  to  men  who  have  already 
ma<le  their  home  in  Atheism  to  commend 
— almost  to  idolize — “the  Galilean  Hero  I’’ 
Anything  fine  may  be  said  of  him.  “  It 
is  no  matter  to  us.  Take  your  Christ  for 
what  you  will ;  we  admire  him  greatly. 
As  to  to  your  four  Gospels — look  you  well 
to  them!  We  care  nothing  .about  criticism, 
or  its  difficulties.”  A  cruel  sjrort  this  has 
been,  in  its  consequences,  upon  the  Christ¬ 
ianized  profes.sors  of  disbelief;  for  how 
should  they  excuse  themselves  to  the 
world  if  they  should  seem  reluctant  to 
s.ay  amen  to  the  eulogies  of  unbelievers? 
And  yet  how  pronounce  this  amen  with 
the  staggering  facts  of  the  Evangelists 
under  their  eyes  ?  Where  shall  they 
find  face  henceforward  to  read  the  sacred 
les.son  in  church  ? 

The  great  improvement  which  of  late 
ye.ars  has  taken  place  in  modes  of  reli¬ 
gious  thinking — the  .advancing  taste  and 
scn.sitivenees  of  the  public  mind,  .and  a 
conseqtient  amendment  in  literary  usages 
— the  greater  decorum  of  conventional 
language  relating  to  Christianity — all 
these  reforms  h.ave  h.ad  the  effect  of  di  iv- 
ing  ofl*  from  cotnmon  parlance,  and  from 
periodic  literature,  .and  from  books,  the 
rib.aldr^  and  the  blasphemy  of  the  Ency- 
clop.a>(lic  period.  At  this  time  it  is  those 
only  who  cater  for  the  lowest  class  of 
readers  that  indulge  themselves  in  these 
vulgarities.  Then  again,  the  wide  sweej> 
that  has  been  taken  in  metaphysical  spec¬ 
ulation  has  served  to  loosen  the  tongues 
of  a  class  of  writers  in  uttering  their 
commendations  of  Christianity,  and  of 
Christ.  These  “  I*rofound  Thinkers,  ” 
believing  themselves  to  hold  at  their 
command  a  “Theory  of  alt  things”  th.at 
covers  all  difticulties,  and  that  embraces 
every  possible  problem  in  history  or  iti 
human  natJire,  have  used  this  liberty  in 
giving  judgment  favor.ably  upon  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Thus,  for  examine,  Feuerb.ach,  and 
others  of  his  class — themselves  safe  in 
tr.anscendent  philosophy  —  are  coj)ious, 
and  even  rhetorical  in  style,  when  their 
theme  is  Avhat  they  term  the  most  re¬ 
markable  evolution  that  has  ever  occur¬ 
red  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Avorld. 

Along  with  this  philosophic,  or  rather 
metaphysic,  liberty  of  speech  on  the  side 
of  disbelief,  the  jirevalence  of  erudite  bil)- 
lical  criticism,  while  it  has  given  rise  to 
questions  and  doubts,  in  detail,  has  quite 
29 
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excluded  that  wholesale  treatment  of  the  moral  ambiguity.  Thus  it  must  be,  if  the 
(Christian  Scriptures  which,  a  while  ago,  supei’natural  is  to  be  excluded,  and  if  mi- 
was  often  attempted.  And  beyond  these  racles  are  to  be  denied.  Never  again  can 
limits,  there  has  come  in,  of  late,  a  feeling  it  be  attempted  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
which  has  not  yet  received  a  formal  de-  by  the  disintegration  of  the  text  of  the 
slgnation,  but  which  might  be  c.alled  the  Gospels  ;  for  the  rules  of  textual  criticism 
historic  consciousness:  it  is  a  vivid  sense  forbid  this  to  be  done.  Nor  can  it  be  al- 
of  the  reality  of  the  persons,  and  the  lowed  that  we  should  disintegrate  them  in 
scenes,  and  the  events  ot  remote  times —  an  historic  sense — by  expunging,  or  set-' 
so  far  as  these  convictions  may  be  war-  { ting  ©ff,  those  portions  out  of  which  the 
rantable.  It  is  this  historic  consciousness  |  perplexity  arises.  To  do  this,  would  be  a 
that  stands  opposed  to  the  shallow  scepti-  I  violence  which  the  necessities  of  a  desper- 
cism  of  the  period  lately  closed  ;  and  th.at  I  ate  argument  will  not  warrant.  Nor  may 
rejects,  as  absurd,  the  myth  theories  which  ■  we,  when  w’e  come  to  the  narrative  of  a 
for  a  moment,  attracted  attention  in  Ger-  j  miracle,  silently  put  it  on  one  side,  as  if  it 
many.  i  did  not  concern  us,  or  as  if  we  might 

These  several  advancements — and  they  i  quietly  pass  on  to  a  ])arable,  or  to  a  pre- 
must  be  reckoned  substantial  improve-  '  ceptive  discourse,  heedless  of  W'hat  we 
inents — ^have  taken  not.able  effect  upon  have  left  in  the  rear.  Nor  can  it  be  of 
the  Christian  argument.  But,  in  doing  any  use  to  say,  “  Miracles  are  not  availa- 
so,  they  lead  on  toward  a  crisis  in  that  ar- 1  ble  as  evidences  now  y  for  we  rest  our 
gumeiit,  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the  writers  ;  modern  faith  upon  other  groutids.”  Tiiis 
now  in  view' ;  for  the  great  question  has  ev.ades  the  difficulty  ;  it  does  not  meet  it. 
thus  been  brought  within  a  much  narrower  The  narrative  is  where  it  is,  in  the  text ; 
compas.s  than  heretofore.  On  all  sides  it  nor  is  there  any  power  on  earth  that  can 
is  now'  admitted — and  the  apostles  of  i  dislodge  or  remove  it — if  indeed  textual 
.\theism  have  freely  admitted  it — that  the  i  criticism  affirms  the  passage  to  be  genuine. 
Christ  of  the  Ev.angelists  is  a  real  per-  :  This  portion — cont.aining  the  narrative  of 
son,  in  the  fullest  historic  sense ;  and,  i  an  event  which  unquestionably  W'as  out 
moreover,  that  the  splendor  of  his  virtues  ^  of  the  order  of  nature — so  intertwines  it- 
and  wisdom  beams  forth  from  these  ar-  self  with  the  context,  and  the  circuni- 
tificial  records.  It  is  gninted — or  one  stances  of  the  event  are  so  Avoven  into  the 
might  say,  it  has  been  carrit*<l  by  accianni-  :  personal  behavior  of  Christ,  and  they  so 
lion — th.at  w'ithin  these  writings  there  is  form  the  basis  .and  the  reason  of  what  he 
exhibited  an  unmatched  sample  of  human  said  and  did — they  are  so  tightly  Avedged 
nature — a  bright  reality  of  goodness  and  into  the  history,  constituting  its  very 
of  truth.  framew'ork — that  to  remove  tliem,  other- 

The  moral  problem  which  springs  out  wise  than  by  an  act  of  sheer  violence,  is 
of  these  admissions  does  not  severely  press  ;  not  possible.  To  attempt  any  such  opera- 
iq»on  those  who  stand  at  the  extreme  verge  tion,  is  to  rend  the  document  itself  into 
on  the  side  of  disbelief.  By  them  the  shreds : — nothing  remains  that  can  be 
»lifficulty  is  evaded,  or  it  is  ignored,  or  it  is  Avorth  the  pains  of  an  argument  about  it. 
remanded  to  a  future  hearing.  But  this  And  why  be  .at  all  this  trouble?  Why 
easy  w'ay  out  of  trouble  is  not  open  to  '  entertain  the  wish  to  perpetrate  outrages 
those  whose  position  (officially  perhaps)  is  of  this  sort?  Instead  of  indulging  inter- 
just  within  the  pale.  These  persotis  must  minable  conjectures,  and  in  the  place  of 
well  know  that  a  preasurc  must  come  to  '  monstrous  supiK>sitions,  let  us  only  be 
bear  upon  them,  from  without  and  from  willing  to  rea<l  the  Gospels  by  their  own 
within,  and  that  they  will  soon  be  com-  light,  and  as  the  Church  of  all  times  has 
jx'lled  to  step  over,  or  to  come  OA'cr,  to  read  them ;  and  then  these  perjjlexities 
the  side  they  shall  prefer.  They  must,  in  are  dispelled !  the  vast  entanglement  of 
unambiguous  terms,  tell  the  world  (and  :  factitious  difficulty  is  gone !  Believe  con- 
ihe  church  to  which  they  belong)  how  it  i  ceming  the  Christ  of  the  Gospeds  that 
is  they  reconcile  the  Christ  w'hom  all  He  was  indeed  the  Christ  of  Got!., 
men  now  commend,  AA'ith  the  Christ  of  !  ThroAv  away  evasions,  which  no  one  can 
the  Gospels:  for  in  these,  he  so  speaks  i  understand,  and  believe  th.at  He  whom 
of  himself^  and  of  his  mission,  and  he  is  |  AA'e  noAH'  all  look  to  as  a  samjile  of  the 
so  S|)oken  of  by  his  followers,  as  to  in-  |  loftiest  wisdom,  and  of  j>erfect  goodness, 
volve  the  whole  history  in  a  cloud  of  1  went  about — omnipotent  in  benevolence — 
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the  healing  energy  following  close  upon 
his  word,  or  upon  his  touch ;  and  then  in 
this  belief  we  find  a  coherent  religious 
faith  which,  while  it  satisfies  the  deepest 
religious  feeling,  approves  itself  to  that 
historic  consciousness  whereto  these  inar¬ 
tificial  writings  give  perfect  contentnient. 

If  still  we  refuse  to  adopt  this  course, 
^we  must  then  take  a  position  at  a  level ! 
where,  at  every  step  in  the  perusal  of  the 
(iospels,  we  must  carry  with  us  a  saving 
hypothesis  of  some  kind — it  may  be  better  ' 
or  worse — it  may  be  j)robablc  or  imj>roba-  , 
blc ;  but  at  every  opening  of  the  Book  ' 
we  must  have  ready  at  hand  a  redeeming  : 
conjecture  which  should  not  be  glaringly 
absurd,  by  aid  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  , 
rescue  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists — 
from  what  ?  from  imputations  of  so  grave  ' 
a  kind  that,  if  they  impended  over  the  J 
head  of  any  [(ersonage  of  history,  hitherto 
admired  and  revered,  they  must  destroy 
his  reputation,  in  a  moment,  and  irrecov¬ 
erably  !  Let  an  exculpatory  hypothesis 
approach  as  near  as  is  conceivable  to  the  I 
level  of  an  unexceptive  religious  faith,  and 
yet  come  short  of  it  by  a  little,  then  those  ' 
wliose  own  convictions  •  as  Christian  men 
stand  at  this  lower  mark,  whenever  they 
come  before  the  people  officially,  in  pul¬ 
pits,  or  when  they  sit  in  jtrofes-sors’  chairs,  ■ 
or  when,  as  heads  of  families,  they  address  j 
tlieir  children  .and  servants  on  a  Sunday  i 
i'veaing,  and  on  any  such  occasions  when  j 
it  behooves  them,  m  all  seriousness  and 
sincerity,  to  commend  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  the  veneration  and  the  devout 
affection  of  their  hearers,  ami  to  hold  him 
up  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  they  must,  of  \ 
necessity,  effect  a  preliminary  clearing  of  ; 
the  ground  in  some  mode  of  forced  vapi-  ■ 
\lities,  such  as  this :  they  must  modulate 
the  voice,  bringing  it  down  to  the  tone  of 
a  submissive  .argument,  a  pleading  for ' 
grace,  and  say  :  “  In  rightly  understand¬ 
ing  this  or  that  pa.ssage  in  the  evangelic 
narrative — granting  just  now  that  it  has 
not  been  foisted  into  the  text  by  the 
copyists  of  a  later  age — a  supposition  we 
should  always  keep  in  view' — then  we 
must  bring  to  the  perusul  of  it  a  candid 
willingness  to  make  every  allowance,  and, 
it  may  be  a  larye  allowance,  for  the  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  that  attended  our 
Blcs-sed  Lord’s  ministry  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  Jews  of  that  age,  ignorant, 
and  fanatical,  and  cretlulous,  and  supersti¬ 
tious  a.s  they  were.  In  justice  to  him,  we 
must  abstain  from  passing  upon  him  that 


severe  sentence  of  condemnation  which,  | 

undoubtedly,  W’e  should  now  pass  upon  ] 

any  religious  teacher  among  ourselves  ^ 

who  should  say  and  do  the  like.  In  t/iis  \ 

case,  peculiar  as  it  is,  we  must  be  willing  ’ 

to  admit  explanations  which  perhaps  it 
may  be  difficult  for  us  to  render  entirely 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  or  to  bring  into 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modern  i 

thought.”  This,  or  something  like  it,  ’ 

must  be  the  Christian  teacher’s  perora¬ 
tion  !  And  what  shall  be  the  consequence 
of  folly  so  egregious!  It  need  not  be 
said  :  for  the  attempt  to  “  preach  Christ  ” 
in  any  such  fashion  as  this,  and  thus  to 
proclaim  him  in  the  midst  of  slimy  sub¬ 
terfuges  of  this  order,  has  been  tried  over  ' 

and  over,  and  always  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  a  misenable  failure !  Why  should  we 
now'  look  for  any  other  result  ?  The  for¬ 
cible  instincts  of  common  sense  (if  it  be 
not  so  in  Germany,  it  is  so  in  England 
and  in  Scotland)  impel  alike  the  unin¬ 
structed  and  the  instructed  attendants  at 
public  worship  to  contemn  and  to  resent 
the  endeavor  to  uphold,  as  an  object  of 
the  highest  religious  regard,  and  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  wisdom  and  truthfulness,  a  Christ 
for  whom,  as  often  as  he  is  named,  apolo¬ 
gies  must  be  made.  * 

And  yet  apologies  must  be  made,  and 
exculpatory  tlieories  must  be  advanced,  if  ■ 
in  future  the  Gospels  are  to  be  read  .at  all. 

I  low'  shall  w'o  fare  in  our  families,  where 
the  Evangelists,  hitherto  devoutly  listened 
to,  liave  been  the  source  and  the  aliment 
of  domestic  piety?  This  is  a  homely 
question  ;  but  it  must  now'  be  answ'ered 
I  in  some  manner.  The  father  of  a  family 
;  whose  misfortune  it  has  lately  been  to 
convince  himself,  by  the  perusal  of  cer¬ 
tain  essays  and  review’s,  that  the  “  Order 
of  Nature  ”  excludes  the  po.ssible  occur- 
!  rcnce  of  miracles,  and  that  narnatives  of  • 

^  this  complexion  can  have  no  useful  ten- 
I  dency  at  this  time,  must  either  proclaim 
I  his  convictions,  or  he  must  conceal  them. 

1  Shall  ho  go  on  feigning  a  faith  which  he 
.  has  abandoned  ?  This  may  not  be  done. 

Shall  he  now'  for  the  first  time  enact  a 
I  solemn  falsity  in  presence  of  Ills  children  ? 

!  Or  shall  he  tell  them,  as  he  opens  the 
j  New'  Testament,  “There  is  here  a  bcauti- 
.  ful  legendary  passage,  a  well-imagined  in- 
'  cident  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  but  .as  it  im¬ 
plies  a  miracle,  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
such  event  did  then,  or  has  ever  taken 
place,  or  ever  can  occur ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  order  of  nature  has  never  lieen 
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inlernipted  ?”  If  it  be  so,  then  the  sons  ther,  under  the  guidance  of  the  writers 
and  daughters  of  a  well-trained  family  to  whom  we  are  here  referring.  Lately, 
would  petition  that  the  reading  of  the  these  persons  seemed  happy  as  Christians ; 
Gos])el8  should  thenceforward  be  discon-  and  when,  daily,  for  an  hour,  they  shut 
tinucd.  The  moral  instincts  of  a  family  out  the  world,  the  Bible  before  them, 
must  not  be  outraged  in  any  such  manner  they  Avore  used  to  enjoy  Avhat  they  be- 
as  this.  Thus  will  modem  thought  con-  lieved  to  be  .spiritu.al  communion  with  the 
summate  itself,  in  our  homes,  by  the  ces-  Father  of  Spirits.  But  noAV  they  are 
sation  of  the  morning  and  evening  Bible-  cbiven  mournfully,  or  in  despair,  to  droAvn 
re.ading :  and  shall  Ave  be  gainers  by  this  the  recollection  of  a  happiness  Avhich  can* 
reform  ?  never  again  be  theirs,  amid  the  distrac- 

As  to  the  pulpit  of  the  future,  AA’hen  tions  or  the  pleasures  of  the  secular  life, 
modern  thouglit  has  become  mature,  and  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  c.ase  of  reli- 
is  groAvn  bold  enough  to  be  outspoken —  gious  young  persons  whose  biblical  train- 
plainly  uttering  what  at  present  it  gives  ing  has  been  of  a  narrow  and  superstitious 
to  the  Avorld  in  mysterious  morsels — the  kind,  a  first  acquaintance  with  the  results 
minister  of  religion,  if  still  he  be  in  any  of  genuine  biblical  criticism  often  occa- 
sense  a  Christian  teacher,  shall  make  it  his  sions  a  disquietude,  and  perhaps  distress, 
task  to  set  before  the  people  a  Christ  that  from  AA’hich  it  may  not  be  easy  to  relievo 
is  the  product  of  criticism — a  Christ  resi-  them  ;  for  to  do  so  eflbctively,  might 
dual — a  Saviour  Avho,  before  he  may  be  demand  a  counter-training,  Avhich  there 
trusted  in,  must  himself  be  saved,  in  our  may  be  no  opportunity  to  bring  into  ope- 
esteera,  from  the  difficult  ambiguities  of  ration.  The  cases  Ave  are  now  thinking 
his  own  professions !  lie  must  be  snatched  of  are  of  a  different  sort,  occurring,  as 
from  out  of  the  buniings  of  our  modern  they  do,  among  persons  of  a  higher  class 
exegesis:  the  Judge  of  the  world  must  be  and  of  more  liberal  education.  Must  it 
cleared  from  inexplicable  imputations !  not  be  sunnised  th.at  instances  of  this 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Turn  this  matter  about  on  kind  might  be  found  among  those  Avlio 
OA'ery  side;  look  at  the  c.ase  in  its  bare  occupy  pulpits?  It  is  certain  ih.at,  among 
merits;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  .any  render-  the  educated  Laity,  m.any  bright  minds 
ing  that  is  substantially  different  from  this,  are,  as  to  their  religious  existence,  com- 
Vain  is  it  to  reiterate  the  sophism,  that  ing  under  a  cloud ;  or  they  h.ave  alre.ady 
“  miracles,  even  if  ever  any  such  events  entered  Avithin  the  thick  darkness  of  uni- 
took  pLace,  could  be  of  no  service  to  ns  versal  disbelief  —  the  region  upon  the 
now.”  Be  it  so ;  but  they  do  constitute,  skirts  of  which  there  ap|>ear  no  breakings 
in  great  part,  the  Gospels  in  our  hands ;  of  the  daAvn  : — there  c.an  be  none,  for  the 
and  we  must  either  continue  to  re.ad  these  A’ictims  are  treading  the  abyss — on  its 
chapters,  or  Ave  must  ce.ase  to  read  them,  lowest  level ! 

If  Ave  re.ad  them,  Ave  must  plainly  tell  the  Some,  perhajis  many,  of  these  instances 
people  they  are  fictions  I  If  we  ce.ase  might  be  regarded  .as  cases  of  mental  m.al- 
to  read  them,  then  the  Scriptures  fall  fonn.ation,  orAvhich  our  intellectual  phi- 
away  from  the  i)opular  mind.  Christian-  losophy  has  hitherto  rendered  no  account, 
ity,  less  its  miracles,  Avill  AA’ork  its  own  They  are  j>ar.adoxic.al ;  and  yet — so  avo 
disappe.arance  from  the  Avorld  ;  nor  will  it  belieA’e — they  do  actu.ally  occur  ;  and 
be  long  in  coming  to  this  end.  No  such  they  occur  often  among  those  whoso  cul- 
Lssu^  as  this  shall  come  about :  the  Gospel  tnre  has  been  of  a  refined  rather  than  of 
in  its  integrity  shall  outlive  whims  and  so-  a  healthy  order ;  and  this  is  the  characte- 
phistries — eA'asions  and  disbelief}  of  all  ristic  of  modern  educ.ation,  very  gene- 
species.  r.ally.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted 

There  is,  however,  a  consumm.ation  of  — thus  avc  arc  told — as  to  be  determined 
Modern  Thought  which  may  reach  its  i  ahvays,  if  not  by  that  which  is  in  fact  the 
completion  ;  and  it  is  doing  so  unobstruct- !  stronger  and  the  better  re.ason,  yet  by 
ed  and  unobserA’ed  around  us.  There  is  th.it  Avliich,  at  the  moment  is  ira.agined  to 
goiii"  on  a  dissolution  of  the  religious  ■  be  such.  We  think  otherAvise;  and,  on 
convictions — an  extinction  of  the  spirit-  [  the  ground  of  facts,  fully  believe  that 
ual  life  in  the  secrecy  of  many  thoughtful  j  some  minds,  and  these  not  a  fcAv,  are  so 
minds.  Many,  on  all  sides,  there  is  rea-  constituted,  or,  by  indulgence  of  an  ill 
son  to  think  so,  are  at  this  moment  pass-  habii,  they  have  come  into  a  condition 
ing  from  one  religious  condition  to  ano-  Avhich  impels  them  to  take  to  themselves. 
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with  a  sort  of  zest,  a  conclusion  which,  at 
the  very  moment  of  accepting  it,  they  see 
to  be  the  weaker  conclusion  of  two  pro- 
poiuuled  to  their  choice.  Resolute  logi¬ 
cians  will  say — This  8ui)poscd  case  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  nor  must'it  be  imagined  as  real : 
— the  weaker  and  the  worst  reason  must, 
in  some  way,  have  clothed  itself  in  false 
colors,  which  give  it  an  aspect  of  force 
and  conclusiveiiess.  We  .adhere  to  our 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  paradox',  and 
think  that  some  minds  cling  to  the  worse, 
and  reject  the  better  reason,  tnhile  fully 
conscious  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  ttco. 
It  is  the  feebleness,  the  insufficiency,  the 
want  of  evidence  in  support,  of  an  opinion, 
which  is  the  charm,  or  the  irresistible  fas¬ 
cination  tliat  gains  it  favor,  and  which  se¬ 
cures  for  it  a  preference.  Instances  partly 
analogous  to  this  are  of  frefjuent  occur¬ 
rence.  Generous  spirits  move  forward 
with  alacrity  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
feeble,  when  they  are  seen  to  be  in  con¬ 
test  with  the  strong.  The  best  impulses 
jirompt  us  to  t.ake  side  with  the  oi)press- 
e<l.  We  kindle  with  a  noble  ambition  to 
circumvent  the  despot,  and  to  compel 
him  to  lick  the  dust.  Such  instances 
m.ay  afford  an  aid  in  solving  a  problem 
which,  wlien  it  is  formally  stat«*d,  m.ay 
seem  inadmissible.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
facts  as  of  more  authority  than  tlieory,  wo 
shall  retain  our  belief  that  tliis  sort  of 
upside-down  mode  of  choosing  our  side 
in  a  controversy,  is  a  reality  in  human 
nature.  Tl»ere  is  a  siding  with  the  lamb 
against  the  wolf  when  the  lamb  is  a  so- 
jiiiisin,  and  the  wolf — a  valid  rea.son ! 
Al)surd  as  this  m.ay  seem,  it  is  so.  On 
tlie  one  hand,  there  is  propounded  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  instantly  approves  itself  to 
common  sense,  and  which  is  sustained  by 
an  abundance  of  evidence :  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  asked  to  listen  to  a  bare  sur¬ 
mise,  a  mere  film  of  probability,  destitute 
of  a  particle  of  rational  support.  The 
best  that  can  be  affirmed  concerning  it  is, 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  an  impossible  su{»- 
jiosition!  Who  is  it  now  th.at  shall  gene¬ 
rously  stand  u[>  and  accept  a  fee  for  inain- 
t.iining  the  cause  of — a  cobweb — a  bub¬ 
ble?  There  are  minds  that  will  be 
prompt  at  the  call:  seldom  is  either  a 
cobweb  or  a  bubble  non-suited  for  want 
of  an  advocate. 

And  besides  this,  in  minds  astutely  con¬ 
stituted  there  is  an  irresistible  gravitation 
toward  the  exceptive  side  in  argument. 
It  is  an  instinct  which  impels  such  minds 


to  look  always  for  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
foreseen  conclusion  ; — they  make  for  the 
chink  ; — they  run  towards  the  hole  in  the 
wall.  There  is  a  nerv'ous  terror  of  an 
impending  demonstration : — there  is  a  pe¬ 
tulant  resentment  of  the  tyranny  of  truth. 
Thus  it  is — as  we  think — that  minds  of 
more  sensitiveness  than  force,  yield  them¬ 
selves  to  the  enchantment  of  theories 
which  they  freely  confess  to  be  “thin  as 
air,”  because  such  theories  contradict 
overwhelming  reasons.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  very  strength  of  the  cumulative  Christ¬ 
ian  argument  is  the  real  cause  of  its  re 
jection  by  many.  We  need  not  impute 
motives  of  a  more  improper  kind  to  many 
who  resist  that  argument :  it  may  be,  that 
the  resistance  takes  its  spring  rather  from 
a  limit  of  the  intellectual  habitudes  than 
from  any  immoial  repugn.ance  toward 
Christian  doctrines  or  precepts. 

IJut  it  is  minds  of  a  different  structure 
th.at  are  just  now  yielding  themselves  to 
the  fascination  of  a  nugatory  argument, 
founded  upon  what  is  termed  “  the  order 
of  nature,”  and  which  is  alleged  to  be 
adverse  to  the  Christum  affirmation  of 
mir.acles.  How  it  is  ail  verse,  the  latest 
and  the  ablest  ex]>ouuder  of  this  doctrine 
has  not  attempted  to  show.  Nowhere 
does  the  ground  of  this  adverse  bearing 
appear.  It  may  be  well  to  sift  the  argu¬ 
ment,  if  it  be  an  argument,  of  those  who 
are  now  insisting  upon  it. 

The  confidence  which,  at  this  lime,  .all 
instructed  persons  feel  in  the  constancy 
of  events  in  the  natur.al  world,  stands  oj)- 
l>osed,  in  the  first  place,  to  popular  super¬ 
stitions,  .and  to  that  apj)elite  lor  the  mar¬ 
vellous  which  in  every  age  has  stimul.ated 
impositions  anil  cjuackeries.  Moreover, 
this  confidence  is  a  proper  corrective  of 
those  un warrant. able  modes  of  thinking 
and  talking  which  have  prev.ailed  .among 
some  religious  folks,  who  h.ave  allov/ed 
themselves  to  believe  th.at,  in  answ’er  to 
their  pnayers,  and  often  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  egotism  or  foolish  wishes,  the 
Divine  Providence  is  wont  to  work  small 
miracles  daily,  in  their  favor — intemipting 
the  order  of  nature,  right  hand  and  left 
hand — to  save  its  favorites  a  disapjwint- 
ment  or  a  vex.ation.  Such  jwrsons,  if  in¬ 
deed  such  there  now  are,  and  if  they  will 
listen  to  better  teaching,  should  bo  taught 
to  include  in  their  belief  of  a  8|>ecial  pro¬ 
vidence  and  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  this 
principle — that  within  and  by  the  ine.ans 
of  the  complicated  movements  of  the  sys- 
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tern  around  us,  and  alvaays  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  constancy  of  cause  and 
effect,  physical  and  moral,  the  divine  in¬ 
telligence  brings  about  its  purposes  of 
discipline  toward  individuals  and  towards 
communities,  realizing  the  intentions  of  a 
higher  scheme  of  government,  by  the 
means  of  the  invariable  constitutions  of  a 
lower  scheme,  to  both  which  we  stand 
related  in  the  world  we  live  in ; — to  the 
one  not  less  truly,  though  less  ostensibly, 
than  to  the  other. ' 

So  far  as  it  may  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
a  belief  in  the  miracles  of  the  evangelic 
history,  the  axiom  of  modern  science  con¬ 
cerning  the  constancy  of  nature  can  take 
effect  as  a  feeling  only  /  and  it  is  a  fact 
w'oithy  of  notice,  that  the  very  persons 
who  just  now  are  insisting  upon  this 
axiom,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  Christian  argument,  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  as  the  victims  of  an  impression,  or 
a  prejudice,  as  baseless  as  any  popular  il¬ 
lusion  that  might  be  named.  A  life-long 
and  undiverted  concernment  with  parti¬ 
cular  departments  of  physical  science,  and 
the  daily  habitude  of  following  causes  into 
their  effects,  and  of  ascending  from  ef¬ 
fects  to  causes,  on  single  lines  of  causa¬ 
tion^  generate  a  mode  of  thinking  which 
we  recognize  at  once  as  narrow  and  un- 
philosophical,  when  we  encounter  it  upon 
other  paths.  Minds  of  great  vigor  in  their 
own  department — whether  it  be  mathe¬ 
matical,  or  mechanical,  or  chemical,  or 
physiological — show  themselves  to  be  very 
little  superior  to  the  ignorant  multitude 
at  any  time  when  they  are  invited  to  take 
a  turn  upon  a  path  which  hitherto  has 
been  unfrequented  by  themselves.  So  it 
was,  wo  venture  to  think,  with  the  emi¬ 
nent  man  lately  gone — Baden  Powell — 
who  has  pushed  this  argument  against 
miracles  to  its  utmost  extent.  In  his 
view,  “  the  order  of  nature  ”  was — its 
constancy  on  the  one,  two,  or  three  lines 
of  sequence  which  were  the  most  familiar 
to  himself.  His  Cosmos  was  the  Cosmos 
of  which  a  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
those  who  have  no  habits  of  thought  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Cosmos  of  a  higher 
sphere. 

The  Cosmos  Universal — the  great  world 
around  us,  to  the  settled  order  of  which 
our  individual  agency  is  related — brings 
us,  every  day  and  hour,  into  collision  with 
crossings,  with  interruptions,  or  with 
overthrows,  with  dissonances,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  inter-action  of  inde- 
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pendent  lines  of  causation.  That  is  to  say, 
there  arc  jnany  lines  of  sequence  which, 
though  each  of  them  is  constant  in  itself, 
is  not  linked  with  other  lines,  which  also 
arc  constant  in  themselves.  It  is  thus 
that  the  meteorologic  World,  related  as  no 
doubt  it  is,  on  tlie  whole,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  systems,  in¬ 
terrupts  these  destructively,  at  points. 
Thus  it  is  also,  that  animal  agency  is 
every  moment  turning  aside,  if  we  may  so 
speaic,  the  great  machine  of  the  inorganic 
world;  and  thus  especially,  that  civilized 
man  is,  in  a  thousand  modes,  and  by  aid 
of  his  inventive  faculty,  giving  new  direc¬ 
tions,  at  his  will,  to  the  order  of  nature — 
chemical,  mechanical,  physiological,  and 
moral  too.  In  all  tliese  instances,  it  is 
order  that  still  prevails ;  nor  arc  there  any 
niir.aclcs,  nor  are  any  “  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  u[)on  Nature.”  Nevertheless,  in- 
numer.able  cases  present  themselves  iti 
which  causation  upon  one  line  comes 
athwart  causation  upon  some  other,  or,  it 
m.ay  be,  upon  several  other  lines  of  se¬ 
quence.  It  is  an  ample  acquaintance  with 
instances  of  this  kind,  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  greater  scheme  of 
things,  which  gives  a  breadth  to  the  mind, 
constituting  the  difference  between  the 
philosophic,  and  the  merely  scientific,  or 
technical  style  and  feeling.  The  css.ays 
above  alluded  to  are  curious  samples  of 
the  force  of  a  professional  prejudice  in 
narrowing  the  views  of  even  so  strong  a 
mind — a  mind  scientific  much  rather  than 
philosophic.al.  This  eminent  m.an,  in  his 
lapse  of  years  as  a  writer,  has  exhibited 
the  inevitable  downward  tendency  of  this 
prejudice,  which,  at  the  last,  led  liim  to 
adopt  the  most  unintelligible  of  myths,  as 
the  only  means  left  him  by  aid  of  which 
he  might  conserve  a  remnant  of  his  ('hrist- 
ian  creed.  This  doctrine  of  the  order  of 
nature,  as  opposed  to  an  unexceptive  be¬ 
lief  in  the  evangelic  miracles,  is  devoid  of 
meaning ;  for,  though  formidable  at  a  first 
glance,  it  is  a  begging  of  the  question  in 
debate — nothing  more.  It  is  manifest 
that  an  argument  resting  on  this  basis — if 
indeed  it  deserves  to  be  called  an  argu¬ 
ment — can  never  go  beyond  the  limit  of  a 
negative  presumption.  No  imaginable 
condition  under  which  it  m.ay  pre.sent  it¬ 
self,  can  imp.art  to  it  the  millionth  part  of 
any  positive  force  ;  nor  h.as  it  .any  logic.al 
contrariety  to  positive  evidence.  The  ut¬ 
most  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
[presumption  against  miracles  is  this— it 
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m.'ty  be  allowed  to  run  alongside  of  an 
argument  drawn  from  positive  evidence, 
in  the  way  of  a  caution  or  a  corrective  of 
credulity. 

Hut  there  is  a  sphere  within  which  a 
due  regard  p.aid  to  the  order  of  nature  af¬ 
fords  ground  for  confident  conclusions. 
Let  it  he  asked — Is  not  human  nature  a 
part  of  nature  ?  and  is  there  not  order 
on  this  side  also  of  the  universe  ?  Or  is 
there  no  coherence  among  its  elements  ? 
Arc  there  no  congruities  which  we  may 
trust  to  in  the  moral  Avorld  ?  Surely 
there  are :  and  if  only  we  are  willing  to 
trust  ourselves  on  this  ground — if  we  have 
courage  to  tread  this  upper  path,  we  shall 
find  it  firm — not  less  firm  than  the  lower 
ground.  Whoever  has  been  perplexed 
by  sophisms  concerning  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  if  ho  will  fe.arlcssly  take  up  and  fol¬ 
low  this  same  axiom  of  the  constancy  of 
law,  and  the  certainty  of  the  connection 
of  cause  and  effect,  he  will  find  in  it  an 
ample  confutation  of  the  narrow  conclu¬ 
sions  that  have  embarrassed  him  while 
confining  his  view  to  the  objects  of  a 
lower  level. 

The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  any 
contradiction,  or  any  violation  of  princi¬ 
ples^  has  occurred  in  the  moral  world,  is 
just  double  of  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
a  miracle,  or  an  interruption  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  world  of  physical  causation. 
It  is  so,  because,  while  our  knowledge  of 
the  materi.al  w’orld  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
crust  only,  a  knowledge  which  is  often 
illusory ;  (and  of  the  inner  in  nature,  we 
know  nothing)  hut  as  to  the  constitution, 
and  as  to  the  order  of  the  mor.al  world,  or 
the  world  of  consciousness,  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  w’ith  it  in  two  modes — and  these 
are  independent,  the  one  of  the  other. 
We  come  to  know  the  world  of  human 
nature  by  our  daily  experience  of  the  con¬ 
duct  and  professions  of  those  around  us, 
just  as  w’e  come  to  know  the  course  of 
the  materijil  world  by  observation  ;  and  in 
single  instances  we  may  be  mistaken. 
Hut  as  to  the  inner  mind,  our  knowledge 
of  this  is  never  illusor}’.  We  may  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  upon  its  testimony; 
hut  itself  is  always  veracious  :  if  there  he 
a  mystery,  we  are  ourselves  at  the  very 
core  of  the  mystery ;  if  there  be  conceal¬ 
ment,  we  are  parties  to  every  secret.  It 
is  by  the  aid  of  this  sure  knowledge  of 
the  inner  world,  that  we  revise  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  appearances  of  the  outer  world. 

It  maybe  said  that,  as  to  the  moral 


world,  it  so  abounds  with  anomalies — it  is 
so  thick  with  inconsistencies — it  is  so  in¬ 
constant,  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  at  all 
upon  its  phenomena.  An  averment  of 
this  sort  should  not  be  advanced  by  those 
leading  minds  of  the  present  time  that 
are  giving  direction  to  Modern  Thought ; 
nor  is  it  these  that  should  draw  back 
from  an  appeal  to  the  order  of  nature ;  for 
it  is  these  who  are  proclaiming  the  doc¬ 
trine,  that,  as  apples  fall  to  the  earth,  wi 
do  men  think,  si)eak,  and  act,  in  unvary¬ 
ing  conformity  with  law — the  law  of 
motives.  Let  it  be  so ;  but  if  it  be  so, 
then  let  us  .abide  by  the  consequences  of 
the  princijde  wo  profess.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  world  of  human  mo¬ 
tives — feelings — dispositions,  it  is  law, 
not  chance,  th.at  holds  enij)irc.  In  this 
region  there  are  laws  of  a  lower  order, 
and  there  are  laws  of  a  higher  order  ;  and 
as  to  the  higher,  they  are  not  less  sure  in 
their  operation  than  the  lower,  and  often 
do  these  prevail  over  those,  and  in  doing 
so,  give  rise  to  appearances  of  inconstan¬ 
cy — never  to  actual  anomalies. 

It  is  this  fixed  belief  in  the  steadfastne-ss 
of  the  order  of  nature  throughout  the 
moral  world,  th.at  is  the  very  ground  of 
our  confidence  as  Christians.  It  is  in  re¬ 
liance  upon  this  principle  that  we  read 
the  Gospels,  and  that  we  trust  ourselves 
to  the  venacity,  to  the  congruity,  to  the 
coherence  of  what  we  there  read.  The 
ground  of  this  confidence  may  need  to  b** 
cleared  of  misapprehension ;  but  is  in  no 
sen.se  obscure  or  uncertain,  nor  is  it  less 
to  be  thought  of  than  is  that  on  which 
we  affirm  the  constancy  of  law  in  the 
world  of  ponderable  elements,  of  chemi¬ 
cal  affinities,  and  of  animal  organir-ation. 
The  Order  of  Nature  in  the  Morai. 
World  is  indeed  “an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
sure  and  steadfast.”  How  much  soever 
we  may  at  any  moment  have  been  per¬ 
plexed  and  disheartened  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  apparent  confusions  that  attach  to 
the  mor.al  world,  looked  at  in  small  por¬ 
tions  or  patches,  we  do  not,  if  sound- 
minded,  lose  our  hold  of  great  principles. 
We  may  h,ave  been  baffled  for  an  hour ; 
but,  after  a  time,  we  return  to  our  ground 
of  confidence  in  truths  which  are  the  stay 
of  virtue  and  the  aliment  of  hope.  So  it 
is,  that  as  often  as  we  are  so  happy  as  to 
see  these  truths — these  unchanging  ele¬ 
ments  of  reason  and  goodnes.s — coming 
forth  embodied  in  tbeir  proper  force,  even 
though  it  be  imperfectly,  W'e  exult  in  the 
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sight ; — we  recognize  the  reality  of  this 
sample  with  a  vivid  and  profound  emotion. 
It  is  a  peace-giving  satisfaction  that  we 
feel.  This  pleasure  is  so  much  the  more 
intense  if  it  confronts  us  suddenly  in  times 
of  perplexity  or  doubt.  But  if  it  be  in¬ 
deed  an  instance  of  pure  intelligence, — 
if  it  be  faultless  wisdom — if  it  be  spotless 
virtue — if  it  be  boundless  goodness, — 
then  these  perfections  so  realized  are  not 
merely  pow'ers  or  qualities  which  we  ad¬ 
mire,  for  beyond  tliis,  or  beside  it,  they 
are  welcomed  as  Simplifications  which, 
as  by  a  charm,  restore  order  and  confi¬ 
dence  to  our  troubled  spirits.  The  sight 
avails  to  dissijiate  comfortless  confusions, 
it  restores  our  shaken  faith  in  the  order 
of  the  world,  it  reanimates  our  hopes  of  a 
bright  future,  and  it  seiwes  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  truth  in  human  nature,  op¬ 
posed  alike  to  anarchy,  to  fortuity,  and  to 
despair. 

It  is  thus,  and  it  is  at  such  moments, 
and  it  is  in  this  plenitude  of  moral  force, 
that  the  Ciiuisx  of  the  Evangelists  comes 
into  prospect ;  and  what  we  there  see 
heals  the  spirit,  and  raises  the  fallen,  and 
dispels  confusion.  It  does  so  because  the 
moral  system  is  real,  and  because  human 
nature  is  indissolubly  related  to  that  sys¬ 
tem — a  system  as  wide  as  all  worlds ; 
and  because  the  laws  of  this  moral  scheme, 
itself  eternal,  shall  follow  man  into  a  fu¬ 
ture  life.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  th.at,  at 
the  instant  when  there  comes  into  view 
the  evangelic  incarnation  of  absolute 
wisdom  and  virtue,  we  welcome  it  as  real, 
and  it  receives  the  involuntary  homage, 
as  well  of  our  moral  instincts,  as  of  our 
reason.  Upon  all  minds,  unless  they  be 
grossly  sensual,  or  hopelessly  depraved 
by  sophistry,  the  Christ  of  the  Go8])els 
enters  by  right  of  his  etenial  fitness  so 
to  enter,  and  so  to  be  honored.  The 
force  of  these  impressions  is  so  much  the 
greater,  because  they  come  to  us  through 
the  medium,  not  of  a  rotund  and  volumi¬ 
nous  memoir  carefully  prepared,  but  as 
sparkling  and  burning  from  every  point 
of  these  fragmentary  records.  It  is  thus 
that  we  gain  our  idea  of  the  Max  who, 
though  he  has  no  peer  among  men,  yet 
is  confessed  to  be  one  of  ourselves  by 
every  human  spirit. 

And  thus  it  is  that  Christ  has  hitherto 
ruled  in  the  heart  of  Christianized  com¬ 
munities  ;  and  thus  too,  of  late,  that  he 
has  received  the  homage  even  of  those 
who  come  forward  to  put  to  him  the  fac¬ 


tious  question,  “  Who  gave  thee  this 
authority,  tell  us  ?”  This  question,  in  its 
modern  guise,  is  thus  worked,  “  Was 
Christ  a  divinely- commissioned  teacher 
of  truth  ?”  and  the  w'riter  who  puts  the 
question  believes  that  he  m.ay  answer  it 
in  the  negative.  Nevertheless,  he  s.ays  (a 
passage  otlen  cited) :  —  “It  is  difiicult, 
without  e.xhausting  superlatives,  even  to 
unexpressive  and  w'earisome  satiety,  to 
do  justice  to  our  intense  love,  reverence, 
and  admiration  for  the  character  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  We  regard 'him  not 
as  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  or 
philosophic  mind,  but  .as  the  perfection  of 
the  spiritual  character,  as  surpassing  .all 
men  at  all  times  in  the  closeness  and 
deptli  of  his  communion  with  the  Father. 
In  reading  his  sayings,  we  feel  that  we 
are  holding  converse  with  the  ivisest, 
purest,  noblest  being  that  ever  clothed 
thought  in  the  poor  Language  of  human¬ 
ity.  In  studying  his  life,  we  feel  th.at  we 
are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  highest 
ide.al  yet  presented  to  us  upon  earth.”* 
Thus  fur,  then.  Belief  and  Disreliep 
are  at  one!  To  this  point  has  Modern 
Thought  .advanced  itself,  or  r.ather,  thus 
far  it  has  been  pushed  forward  by  the  in¬ 
sensible  progress  of  the  intellectual  tastes, 
and  of  the  purified  moral  habitudes  of 
these  times.  Several  jiarallel  and  very 
recent  testimonies  might  be  adtluced  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that  this  Christ,  such 
as  we  find  him  set  before  us  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  lives,  and  mu.st  ever  live  in  the  moral 
consciousness  of  all  men,  Christian  and 
non-Christian.  Thus  he  lives,  not  merely 
in  his  precepts,  but  in  in  the  idea  of  him¬ 
self  for  the  perpetu.al  rectific.ation  of  con¬ 
fused  and  deranged  moral  principles,  and 
for  the  solving  of  interminable  perplexi¬ 
ties.  Wearied  as  we  may  have  been  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  contradictions  of  the 
hum<an  system,  ever  and  .again  turning  up 
the  wrongful  .and  the  untrue,  now  at 
length  the  ]Max  appears  on  e.arth  who 
not  only  is  exempt  from  fault  and  «»n, 
but  from  incoherence,  from  incongruity, 
from  interior  contradictions.  In  this 
bright  re.ality,  although  nowhere  else 
within  the  circle  of  human  experience, 
there  is  demonstrated,  in  the  view  of  all 
men.  Perfect  Moral  Order  ; — it  is 
even  that  perfection  which  human  nature 
is  ever  ye.arning  for,  and  which  it  dimly 
imagines,  but  which  it  has  never  found  in 
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itself,  or  elsewhere  than  in  this  one  in-  truth  in  the  Gospel  miracles,  and  that 
stance.  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  did  not. 

The  order  of  nature — we  inuat  not  for-  .is  is  affirmed  by  the  Evangelists,  rise  from 
get  it — is  twofold.  It  is  constancy  in  the  the  dead.  • 

sequence  of  events — that  is  to  say,  order  If  congregations  arc  thus  dispersed, 
in  time ;  and  it  is  also  the  constancy  of  what  is  it  that  shall  be  taking  place  with- 
congruily ;  or,  in  technical  terms,  order  in  the  saddened  sanctuary  of  individual 
in  space.  The  second  of  these  fixed  con-  hearts  ?  i\n  answer  need  scarcely  be 
ncctio!is  is  as  real  and  as  cert.ain  as  the  given  to  this  question.  Souls  that  once 
first,  and  U  equally  to  be  relied  upon,  were  glad,  th.at  once  were,  to  all  appear- 
Yet  if  wo  follow  the  leaders  of  modern  ance,  cheered  by  a  “good  hope”  of  the 
thought  whither  they  are  themselves  life  eternal,  even  the  life  th.at  is  “  hid  with 
gone,  our  position  will  be  this  : — We  .ad-  Christ  in  God  ” — souls,  it  may  be  yeai-s 
mit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Christ  w.as,  :is  ago,  th.at  were  exulting  in  the  assurance 
they,  and  .as  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins — obtained  for 
the  Hebrews  affirms,  “  the  brightness  of  his  sake  who  shed  his  blood  for  them  “  on 
the  Father’s  glory  and  the  express  im.age  the  tree,” — such  sj)irits,  once  abounding 
of  his  person  ;”  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  works  of  mercy  done  “as  unto  Christ,” 
affirm  that  he  claimed  to  be  what  he  was  and,  moreover,  “  patient  in  tribulation, 
not — that  he  played  wdth  the  credulity  of  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  continuing  inst.ant 
his  followers — tliat  he  winked  .at  and  cher-  in  prayer,”  what  are  they  now?  The 
islied  the  superstitions  of  his  times — th.at  pernicious  insinuations  of  Modern  Thought 
he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  “  the  light  of  Lave  been  listened  to.  The  Saviour  of 
the  world,”  and  “the  resurrection  and  sinners  has  been  removed  from  his  pl.aco 
the  life,”  of  which  himself  w.as  to  be  the  in  their  view,  and  inste.ad  of  being  the 
sample ;  but  that,  in  truth,  ho  died  as  supremo  object  of  devout  and  humblo 
other  men  die,  and  perished  bodily  as  trust,  he  has  been  summoned  to  the  bar 
others  perish.  of  a  captious  criticism  :  his  cause  has  been 

Where  sh.all  we  stop  in  giving  words  to  heard,  and  judgment  pronounced :  the  ar- 
thc  monstrous  contradictious  of  this  creed  ?  raignment  has  been  admitted  to  be  proven 
Let  the  re.ader,  and  whether  he  be  re-  in  part ;  yet  still  ho  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
ligiously-minded  or  not  so,  take  his  Xew  “onr  divine  teacher;”  but  no  longer  is  ho 
Testament  in  hand,  and,  with  the  recent  — Sacrifice,  Propitiation,  Mediator,  Lord ! 
admissions  of  the  writers  referred  to  be-  — no  more  is  he  to  be  looked  for  as  com- 
foro  him,  make  his  w.ay,  as  he  can,  through  ing  again  “  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  E[)istles.  eousness,” — no  more  is  he  to  be  trusted 
No  sane  mind  can  do  this  so  as  to  bring  into  in  as  the  giver  of  immortality,  for  he  him- 
accordance,  on  any  imaginable  hypotho-  self  “  died  and  was  buried,”  and  in  that 
sis,  these  repellant  conceptions,  which,  if  sepulchre,  or  in  some  unnoted  grave,  he 
they  offend  piety,  do  in  .an  equally  ex-  underwent  the  destiny  of  .all  men.  In 
treme  degree  shock  the  consciousness  of  that  sepulchre,  or  elsewhere,  the  “  desire 
historic  truth,  violate  the  t.astes  of  a  well-  of  all  nations,”  the  hoiKj  of  the  world, 
ordered  mind,  and  affront  the  irresistible  mingled  his  dust  with  the  dust  of  others  ! 
dictates  of  reason.  What  remains  to  us  after  this  destruction 

Already  wo  have  said  (p.  320)  th.at  has  had  its  course,  it — an  empty  tomb, 
when  the  cleric.al  promoters  of  this  pre-  the  spices  that  long  since  have  spent  their 
sent  movement  shall  have  put  aw.ay  the  aroma,  the  grave-clothes,  the  folded  naj)- 
evasions  beneath  which  they  now  screen  kin  : — what  remains  to  us  is  a  “  teaching’  ’ 
themselves,  .and  when,  like  open-faced  and  more  pure  .and  subliine  indeed  that  tliat 
out-spoken  Englishmen,  they  shall  set  of  the  Greek  philosophy ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
forth  with  distinctness  wh.at  it  is  they  be-  te.aching  ■which  is  so  intimately  commin- 
lieve,  they  will,  in  doing  so,  drive  their  gled  with  delusions,  if  not  frauds,  that 
congregations  helter-skelter  out  of  church,  morality  will  be  better  honored  henceforth 
This  confidence  we  have  in  the  force  and  by  consigning  our  C'hiistianity  to  oblivion, 
soundness  of  the  liritish  mind,  as  to  be  th.an  by  consening  it  as  a  perpetual  of- 
sure  that  churcli-going  habits  would  not  fence  to  the  instincts  of  virtue,  to  cora- 
outlive  a  year  the  honest  announcement,  mon  honesty,  and  to  sound  reason ! 
in  any  church  or  chapel,  that,  in  the  A  strong  reaction  from  enormities  of 
preacher’s  opinion,  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  nnagnitude  will  not  be  slow  to  come. 
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The  very  men  who  have  prostituted  their 
leaminjT  and  talents  in  biinging  modern 
thought  to  its  ripeness,  will,  some  of  them, 
after  a  time  stand  aghast  at  their  own 
work  :  some  will  betake  themselves  to  the 
silent  region  of  pantheistic  quiescence,  and 
M’ill  there  6nd,  in  an  anticipated  Nirwana, 
a  refuge  from  the  indignaut  clamors  of  of¬ 
fended  public  feeling.  A  few,  it  may  be, 
will  retrace  their  steps,  and  regain  posi¬ 
tion  as  Christian  men. 

When  we  thus  look  forward  to  a  re¬ 
action — and  a  powerful  reaction  it  will 
not  fail  to  be — from  the  offensive  extra¬ 
vagancies  of  this  now  current  scheme, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  take 
effect  in  opposite  directions  ;  or  rather, 
upon  the  two  parties  that  are  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  most  extreme  degree : 
firsts  upon  the  Christianizing  advocates  of 
this  form  of  disbelief,  driving  them  from 
their  false  ground  as  professed  Christians; 
and  then  upon  those  of  the  conservative 
party  in  theology  whose  alarms  at  the 
progress  of  criticism  have  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  unhxedness  in  their  own  faith. 
A  genuine  biblical  criticism,  always  ruled 
and  directed  by  a  religious  temjKjr,  and 
animated  by  a  thorough  belief  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  origination  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
consequently  in  the  historic  reality  of  what 
is  supernatural  therein,  is  our  proper  de¬ 
fence  against  every  midway  doctrine  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  in  its  entireness,  and 
that  last  stage  of  metaphysic  insanity,  of 
which  a  remarkable  sample  is  presented 
in  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Genuine  biblical  criticism,  in  its 
sure  progress  beyond  its  present  position, 
will  not  fail  to  bring  with  it,  as  a  natural 
result — a  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  shall 
be  better  defined  than  any  which  the 
Church  has  hitherto  been  possessed  of, 
and  which — if  not  by  all  among  ourselves, 


yet  by  better  instructed  men  who  may 
ere  long  take  our  places,  shall  be  assented 
to,  and  at  length  accepted  by  the  religious 
community  at  large  ;  and  shall  be  rejoiced 
in  as  an  abiding-place  of  safety — a  muni¬ 
tion  of  strength,  against  which  nugatory 
sophisms,  such  as  those  of  modern  thought, 
shall  cease  to  be  hurled. 

Throughout  those  publications  of  recent 
date  in  which,  with  more  or  less  distimrt- 
ness,  the  system  thus  designated  makes 
its  appearance,  it  is  observable,  that 
wherever  the  writer  assumes  a  tone  of 
confidence,  Jis  if  conscious  of  standing 
upon  a  vantage-ground,  and  as  if  he  were 
sure  of  his  reader’s  concurrence,  it  is 
when  he  is  assailing  notions  and  excgeti- 
cal  usages  that  were  prevalent  in  times 
anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  more  exact 
criticism  of  the  present  century.  The 
strength  of  modern  disbelief  is  that  which 
it  draws  from  the  misajiprehensions,  from 
the  groundless  alarms,  from  the  supersti¬ 
tions,  or  the  rigid  prejudices,  and,  most 
of  all,  from  unwarrantable  dogmatic  rea¬ 
sonings  of  a  time  gone  by.  So  long  as 
this  untoward  antagonism  is  maintained 
between  these  misapprehensions  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  petulant,  captious,  and 
nugatory  disbelief  on  the  other  side,  there 
will  be  no  definiteness,  no  fixedness,  no 
agreement  among  Christian  men  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration.  Hitherto  a  skir¬ 
mishing  has  gone  on  with  uncertain  ad¬ 
vantages,  sometimes  on  this  side,  some¬ 
times  on  that — the  result  being,  to  the 
lookers  on,  disquiet  and  discouragement. 
It  shall  not  always  be  so ;  let  modern 
thought  more  fully  develop  its  ow'n  athe¬ 
istic  quality,  and  the  reaction  shall  com¬ 
mence  which  shall  put  our  Bible  into  our 
hands  with  a  new  feeling  of  confidence, 
that  we  are  holding  indeed — ^Tuk  Book 
OF  God. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE.* 


Many  anspicious  circumstances  aiul 
events  concurred  to  give  the  liigliest  de¬ 
gree  of  splendor  and  of  success  to  the 
visit  paid,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  j 
by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  to  the  } 
great  continent  of  North  America.  The  , 
I’rinco  of  Wales  himself,*  entering  upon  j 
Ids  public  career,  surrounded  by  the  re- 
})resentati\**s  of  liis  magnificent  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  by  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  essential  portion  of 
Ids  future  greatness  and  w'elfarc  which 
depends  on  Ids  own  judgment,  character, 
•and  patrioti.sm.  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  first  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  but  before  he  left  the  shores  of 
America,  that  enthusiasm  was  heightened 
by  the  attachment  and  respect  he  had 
himself  inspired.  In  Canada  he  found  a 
colony  rising  by  its  own  power,  industry, 
energy,  and  ])opulation,  to  the  dignity  of 
a  state ;  in  the  United  States  he  learned 
that  the  represent.ativc  of  tlie  British 
monarchy  is  the  head  not  only  of  a  nation 
but  of  a  race.  The  ties  of  kindred,  of 
tradition,  and  of  a  common  freedom  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America,  were  incor¬ 
porate  in  his  person  ;  and  no  man  who 
witnessed  those  scenes  of  ardent  excite¬ 
ment,  could  doubt  that  there  are  sympa¬ 
thies  between  the  two  countries  more 
j)owcrful  than  the  ocean  which  divides 
them,  and  the  revolutions  wdiich  have  dis¬ 
severed  their  political  connection.  No 
other  man  would  have  been  so  received 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  w'ould  not  be  so  received 
in  any  other  country.  The  autumn  of 

•  C<m$tructif>n  of  the  Vietoria  Bridge  at  Mon¬ 
treal  in  Canada,  elaborately  JUuetrated  by  Vieie», 
Plane,  Elerahone,  and  Detaile  of  the  Bridge,  to¬ 
gether  nilh  Deeit/ne  of  the  Machinery  and  Contri- 
vaneee  need  •«  the  Conetruction,  mith  a  Deecriptive 
Text.  Dedicated  to  HU  Royal  Highness  the 
l*rince  of  Wales,  and  presented  to  Ilis  Royal 
Highness  on  the  Opening  of  the  Rridge,  August 
2.’ith,  18S0.  By  James  IIodgeb,  Engineer  to  the 
Contractors.  Imp.  folio,  London:  18110. 


I860  Avill  remain  memorable  for  this 
visit,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  young 
prince,  who  was  the  hero  of  it,  but  m  the 
annals  of  the  great  race  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  irresistible  and  enduring  sway 
over  the  northern  half  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

These  gratifying  and  important  results 
originated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  recalled  to  our  minds 
by  the  magnificent  volume  now  before  us. 
As  the  prodigious  work  ’  of  the  bridge 
over  the  St.  'I.awrence  at  Montreal  a|»- 
proached  its  completion  in  1859,  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  people  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  opening  of  this  structure  should 
be  solemnized  by  the  presence  of  a  direct 
representative  of  the  sovereign  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  time  coincided  with 
the  regal  majority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  one  of  the  express  objects  for  which 
this  voyage  was  undertaken  was  to  inau¬ 
gurate  an  edifice  of  altogether  unparallel¬ 
ed  magnitude  and  grandeur.  The  present 
volume  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Hodges,  the 
engineer  to  the  contractors,  who  Avas  in 
fact  the  true  Pontifex  Maximus  of  this 
stupendous  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  his  Royal  Highness  on  the 
occasion.  The  work  has  been  printed  and 
illustrated  with  almost  unexampled  mag¬ 
nificence.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
ordinary  books  that  the  Victoria  Bridge 
itself  bears  to  ordinary  bridges ;  and  as 
the  unu8u.al  size  and  cost  of  the  work 
must  necessarily  render  it  of  somewhat 
difficult  access  to  the  inajoritv  of  readers, 
we  think  that  W'e  shall  be  doing  a  service 
to  them,  and  ijo  more  than  justice  to  the 
authors  of  this  publication,  by  reproduc¬ 
ing  in  some  detail,  the  naiTative  of  the 
marvelous  undertaking  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
traverses  British  North  America  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies  of 
the  Far  West,  by  one  unbroken  line  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  in  extent,  opening 
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tlie  fertile  lands  of  Upper  Canada  and  the 
valley  of  the  great  lakes,  down  to  the  sea 
coast,  throughout  the  year,  and  connect¬ 
ing  the  British  territories  with  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  American  Union.  In  summer 
Canada  possesses  the  finest  river  in  the 
world,  perfected  by  an  admirable  chain  of 
artificial  navigation.  But  for  the  other 
six  months  in  the  year  the  broad  stream 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  is 
interrupted  or  barred  up  by  frost,  and 
until  the  construction  of  tne  Grand  Trunk 
Line  was  resolved  upon  and  executed, 
mainly  by  the  energy  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  no  permanent  highway  could 
be  said  to  exist,  open  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
produce  and  the  intercourse  of  the  British 
North  Ameiican  Provinces.  But  this 
great  work  would  still  have  remained  in¬ 
complete,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  con¬ 
nect  it  with  New  Brunswick  and  the  har¬ 
bors  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  comm.and  a 
direct  communication  with  the  United 
St.ates,  it  became  necessary  to  span  the 
river  by  a  bridge  capable  of  bearing  rail¬ 
way  traffic  across  one  of  the  broadest  and 
swiftest  currents  in  the  world.  For  some 
years,  the  subject  had  been  attentively 
considered  by  the  Canadian  engineers, 
but  we  believe  the  conception  of  the  co¬ 
lossal  structure,  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bose,  C.E.,  a  native  of  Dornoch,  It  w’as 
approved  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  visited 
C.anada  for  the  purpose  in  1853,  and  the 
work  was  begun  and  ended  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  Mr.  Hodges,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  full, 
elaborate,  but  unassuming  account  of  it, 
which  is  now  before  us. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  indeed 
one  of  matchless  difficulty,  for  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  be  surmounted  w'ere  of  the  most 
opposite  and  variable  nature.  From  the 
month  of  January  to  that  of  April  the  St. 
Lawrence  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  plain  of  rugged  ice,  tossed  into  the 
wildest  forms,  and  forced  by  the  iwes- 
Kure  of  the  stream  to  an  elevation  of  six¬ 
teen  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the 
current.  The  temperature  descends  to 
more  than  twenty  degress  below  xero 
Fahrenheit — a  degree  of  cold  at  which 
iron  burns  the  naked  hand,  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  manual  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  carried  on.  In  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intolerable  excess  of  heat 
succeeds  to  an  equal  intensity  of  cold ;  be- 
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tween  the  months  of  April  and  June  the 
temper.ature  p.as.ses  from  nine  to  ninety 
degrees ;  the  gallant  workmen,  who  met 
without  flinching  these  terrific  variations 
of  climate,  were  alternately  exposed  to 
frost-bite  and  to  sun-stroke,  both  some¬ 
times  alike  fatal.  The  tremendous  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  scoured  away  at 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  and  the  cof¬ 
ferdams  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour, 
with  an  overwhelming  force  of  mighty 
waters  which  threatened  incos.s.antly  to 
crush  the  engines  and  annihilate  the  auda¬ 
city  of  man.  Twice  in  each  year,  by  the 
formation  of  ice  in  the  autumn  and  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  the 
scene  changed,  and  the  whole  course  of 
operations  had*,  to  clnange  likewise ;  so 
that  the  works  w’ere  carried  on  in  brief 
periods  of  from  three  to  four  months,  after 
each  of  which  the  unfinished  structure  and 
the  preparations  for  completing  it  were 
necessarily  exposed  to  what  ui.ay  Avithout 
exaggeration  be  termed  a  convulsion  of 
nature.  Mr.  Hodges  shall  describe  it  in 
his  own  words: — 

•“  Undoubtedly  the  mo.st  serious  difficulty  to 
be  guarded  against,  both  in  the  design  and  in 
the  execution  cf  the  Victoria  Bridge,  was  that 
operation  of  nature  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
year,  and  which  is  known  in  North  America  as 
the  ‘  shoving  ’  of  the  ice. 

“Ice  begins  to  form  in.  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  the  beginning  of  December.  Then,  along 
the  shores  and  in  the  shallow,  quiet  places 
where  the  current  is  lca.st  strong,  a  thin  ice  be¬ 
gins  to  make  its  appearance,  gradually  showing 
signs  of  increa.sing  strength  and  thickness. 
Soon  after  pieces  of  ice  begin  to  come  down  from 
the  lakes  above;  and  then,  as  winter  advances, 
anchor,  or  ground  ice,  comes  down  in  vast 
quantities,  ttiickening  tlie  otherwise  compara¬ 
tively  clear  water  of  the  river. 

“  A  word  as  to  the  ‘  Anchor  Ice.’  It  appe.ars 
!  to  grow  in  rapid  currents,  and  attaches  itself  to 
'  (he  rocks  forming  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  the 
shape  of  a  spon^  substance,  not  unlike  the 
spawn  of  frogs.  Immense  quantities  form  in  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  time,  accumulating 
until  the  mass  is  several  feet  in  depth.  A  very 
.slight  thaw,  even  that  produced  by  a  bright  sun¬ 
shine  at  noon,  disengages  it,  when,  rising  to  the 
surface,  it  pas-ses  down  the  river  with  the  cur¬ 
rent.  This  description  of  ice  appears  to  grow 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  rapids,  or  where  the 
water  has  become  aerated  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  It  may  bo  that  the  particles  or  glo¬ 
bules  of  cold  air  are  whirled  by  the  eddies,  till 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river,  to  which  they  attack  themselves ;  and 
being  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  produce  ice, 
become  surrounded  with  the  semi-fluid  sub- 
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stance  of  which  anchor  icc  is  formed.  Anchor 
ice  sometimes  accumulates  at  the  foot  of  rapids 
in  such  quantities,  a.s  to  form  a  bar  across  the 
lake  (similar  to  bars  of  sand  at  mouths  of  rivers) 
of  some  miles  in  extent,  lifting  the  water  in  its 
locality  several  feet  alH)vo  its  ordinary  level. 
This  fi  equently  happens  at  the  foot  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  at  the  head  of  Lake  St  Louis,  where  a 
branch  of  tlie  Ottawa  empties  itself  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  Upon  such  occasions  the  water  at 
this  point  is  dammetl  up  to  such  a  height  as  to 
change  its  course,  and  run  into  the  Ottawa  at 
the  rate  of  some  four  or  five  miles  per  hour. 
From  thenct  it  eventually  finds  its  way  back  into 
the  St  Lawrence  by  the  rapids  of  St  Anne’s 
(celebrated  by  Moore  in  tlie  ‘  Canadian  Boat* 
Song,’)  after  performing  a  circuit  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  mile.s.  The  accumulation  of  ice  con¬ 
tinues,  probably,  for  several  week.s,  till  the 
river  is  quite  full,  and  so  thickened  as  to  make 
the  current  sluggish,  and  cause  a  gt-ncral  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  waters.  The  picce.s,  too,  become  fro¬ 
zen  together,  and  form  large  masses  ;  which  by 
grounding  and  diminishing  the  sectional  area  of 
the  river,  cause  the  waters  to  rise  still  more 
(there  being  always  the  same  quantity  of  water 
coming  over  the  rapids.)  Then  the  large 
masses  float  and  move  further  down  the  river, 
where,  uniting  with  accumulations  previously 
grounded,  they  offer  such  an  obstruction  to  the 
semi-fluid  waters,  that  the  channels  become 
quite  choked,  and  what  is  called  a  ‘jamb’  takes 
place. 

The  surface  ice,  arrested  in  its  progress^ 
packs  into  all  sorts  of  imaginable  shapes ;  and 
if  the  cold  is  very  intense,  a  crust  is  soon 
fonned,  and  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  till 
many  square  miles’  extent  of  surfaced-packed 
icc  is  formed.  As  the  water  rises,  the  jamb 
against  which  this  field  rests,  if  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  it  in  place,  gives  way;  when 
the  whole  river,  after  it  is  thus  frozen  into  one 
immense  sheet,  moves  en  mtu*e  down  stream, 
causing  the  ‘  shovings,’  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
people  of  .Montreal.  The  e<lges  of  the  huge  field 
moving  irre.'iistibly  onwards,  plough  into  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  some  instances  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  carrying  away  every  thing  with¬ 
in  reach.  In  places  the  ice  packs  to  a  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  goes  grinding  and 
cru.shing  onwards  till  another  jamb  takes  place, 
which,  aided  by  the  grounded  masses  of  packed 
ice  upon  the  shoals  and  shores,  offers  sufficient 
resi.stance  to  arrest  in  its  progress  the  partially 
l>roken-up  field.  As  the  winter  advances  and 
the  cold  increases,  the  field  of  packed  ice  be¬ 
comes  stronger ;  and  as  the  lakes  above  l>ecome 
frozen  over,  the  ice  from  thence,  which  had 
hitherto  tended  so  much  to  choke  the  cliannel, 
cea.se8  to  come  down,  and  the  water  in  the  river 
gradually  subsides,  till  it  assumes  its  ordinary 
winter  level  some  twelve  feet  above  its  height 
in  summer.  The  ‘ice  bridge,’  i.  c.,  the  com¬ 
plete  and  solid  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  river, 
now  becomes  permanently  formed  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  this  generally  takes  place  about  the  first 
or  second  week  in  January.  The  thickest  vir¬ 


gin  ice  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  Upon  the 
clear  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  transparent 

“  By  the  middle  of  March  the  sun  becomes 
very  powerful  at  midday,  which  with  the  warm, 
heavy  rains  so  affects  the  ice  as  to  make  it  rot¬ 
ten,  or  ns  it  is  usually  called,  ‘  honey -combed ;’ 
and  when  it  is  in  this  state,  a  smart  blow  from 
any  sharp-pointed  instrument  will  cause  a  block, 
even  tliough  three  feet  thick,  to  fall  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces,  as  if  it  was  composed  of  millions 
of  crystallized  reeds  placed  vertically. 

“The  ice,  when  it  becomes  thus  weakened  is  , 
easily  broken  up  by  the  winds,  particularly  in 
places  where,  from  the  great  depth  of  water  in 
the  lakes,  tliey  do  not  entirely  freeze  over. 
This  ice,  coming  down  over  the  rapids,  thickens 
the  water,  and  causes  a  rise  of  the  river,  as  in 
early  winter.  The  weakened  fields  of  icc  then 
begin  to  break  up,  and  in  a  few  days  the  river 
becomes  free,  excepting  upon  the  whaiwes  and 
some  particular  parts  of  the  shore,  where  shov¬ 
ings  may  have  taken  place.  In  these  place.s  ice 
may  be  seen  for  many  weeks.  M’hen  the  lake 
ice  comes  down  before  that  in  the  river  and  its 
lower  basins  becomes  rotten,  great  ‘  shovings  ’ 
take  place,  resulting  in  jambs,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  rise  of  the  water-level. 

“  In  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
consequent  on  these  operations  of  nature,  it  was 
determined  to  build  the  Victoria  Bridge  with 
stone  piers,  placed  at  wide  intervals,  each  pier 
being  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  wcnlge-shaped  cut-water  of  stone¬ 
work  inclinetl  against  the  current,  and  present¬ 
ing  an  angle  to  the  ice  sufficient  to  separate  and 
fracture  it  as  it  rose  against  the  piers.  The 
piers  of  the  bridge  were,  in  fact,  designed  to  an¬ 
swer  the  double  purpose  of  piers  to  carr}'  the 
tubes,  and  of  ice-breakers  to  encounter  the 
pressure  of  the  ice.  In  each  of  these  respects 
they  have  fully  answered  the  important  objects 
sought  to  be  attained.” — (p.  0.) 

The  site  selected  for  the  erection  of  the 
bridcfe  is  !xt  the  lower  end  of  u  small  lake, 
called  the  I’rairie  Basin,  at  the  west  end 
of  Montreal  harbor,  and  somewhat  below 
the  town.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  at 
this  point  8660  feet,  or  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  wide.  Higher  up,  above  the 
town  of  Montreal,  the  ch.annel  of  the  river 
is  considerably  narrower;  and  eight  miles 
from  Montreal  it  forms  what  are  termed 
the  Lachine  Hapids,  having  a  total  fall  of 
about  forty-two  feet  in  a  course  of  two 
miles,  but  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the 
violence  of  the  current  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  erect  j»iei*8  or  to  face  the  stream 
in  tlie  narrower  portion  of  its  course. 
Opposite  3Iontreal  the  river  is  divided 
into  two  principal  channels  by  a  large 
[  b.ank  called  the  “  middle  shoals and  al- 
'  though  this  bank  is  covered  with  bould- 
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ers,  which  render  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  navigation,  it  afforded  a  useful  point 
d'ajtpui  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
designed  to  span  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  the  water  being  sliallow  at  this 
spot  except  in  the  principal  channels.  Its 
depth  at  the  site  of  the  bridge  varies 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  at  summer’s  water 
level,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  of 
litnestone  rock  with  large  boulders  upon 
its  suidlice. 

Between  the  quarries  of  Caughnawaga, 
whence  the  stone  selected  for  the  ■work 
was  extracted,  and  the  site  of  the  bridge, 
the  rapids  of  Lachine  intervene,  down 
which  barges  capable  of  carrying  blocks 
of  100  tons  weight,  were  driven  with  in¬ 
conceivable  force  and  velocity  by  the 
current.  Mr.  Hodges  thus  describes  the 
passage  of  these  i-apids : — 

“  The  river,  ju.st  above  the  rapids,  is  half  a 
mile  in  width  and  very  deep.  It  suddenly 
widens  out  to  several  miles  of  shallow  water, 
tumbling  over  an  uneven  rodiy  bed,  the  whole 
river,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  being  quite 
white  with  broken  water,  amidst  which,  in  nu¬ 
merous  places,  bare  rocks  are  visible.  Through 
these  breakers  the  steamboat  seemed  to  be 
rushing  on  to  destruction ;  an  idea  which  was 
strengthened  when,  after  getting  fairly  into  the 
rapids,  the  steam  was  shut  off,  and  the  ship  was 
left  to  all  appearance  to  her  fate. 

“  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  the 
vessel  was  passing  along  a  deep  hollow  in  the 
water,  into  which  a  torrent  from  either  side  was 
rushing  with  great  velocity,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  cau.se. 

“  After  passing  along  this  trough  for  some 
di.stance  the  bed  of  the  river  became  quite  visi¬ 
ble  on  both  sides,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  was  now  apparent  tliat  the  navigable 
channel  down  which  the  ship  was  rushing  was 
a  fissure  in  the  rock,  into  which  the  waters 
were  pouring.  At  one  point  this  chasm,  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  in  width,  turned  almost  at 
right  angles,  and  the  bows  of  the  ship  approach- 
(hI  within  a  very  few  feet  of  its  rocky  edge.  The 
rush  of  waters  over  the  sides  of  the  channel 
diishcd  against  her  bows  with  extraordinary 
force ;  but,  at  the  very  moment  her  destruction 
seem^  inevitable,  she  was  carried  round  and 
hurried  along  in  safety,  with  a  wall  of  waters 
on  cither  side  of  her,  till  the  quiet  lake  was  seen, 
stnd  to  our  infinite  relief  wo  felt  that  we  were 
sife.  There  is,  indeed,  more  real  danger  in 
navigating  the  troubled  shallow  waters,  filled 
with  hugs  boulders,  into  which  the  river  after¬ 
wards  passes,  than  in  going  through  the  gap 
that  looks  so  fearful  to  the  inexperienced. 

“  It  is  very  commonly  suppo^  that  because 
the  steamboats  pa.s8  through  the  most  crooked 
part  of  the  channel  (a  distance  of  some  half 
mile)  with  the  steam  shut  off,  that  all  steenge 
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I  way  is  lost  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Care  is  taken  that  sufficient  way  is  always  left 
upon  the  ship  to  admit  of  her  answering  her 
helm.  It  appears  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
once  fairly  in  the  hollow  trough  formed  by  the 
I  chasm,  a  craft  would  pass  through  in  safety, 

I  even  though  floating  without  way,  like  a  log  or 
raft,  the  rush  of  tlie  water  pouring  into  the 
I  chasm  over  its  sides  being  sufficient  to  keep  her 
■  in  mid-channel” — (p.  10.) 

j  By  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the 
I  forces  of  nature  which  periodically  sway 
this  great  river,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  were  made  to  assist  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  engineers :  and  the  natural 
obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
were  not  only  surmounted,  but  literally 
turned  into  the  means  of  bridling  the  St. 

!  Law'rence.  In  summer,  when  the  navi¬ 
gation  was  open,  the  torrent  of  its  waters 
bore  down  the  ponderous  masses  w'hich 
were  to  be  fr.ained  into  the  masonry 
of  the  piers.  In  winter  when  the  n.avi- 
gation  was  closed,  and  the  river  it.self 
locked  in  thick-ribbed  ice,  .as  firm  as  the 
as  the  rock  beneath  it,  tracks’  were  cut 
and  Bcaft’olding  raised  as  if  on  dry  land. 
But  twice  in  each  year  the  ch.anges  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  setting  in  or  the  breaking 
up  of  the  frost,  necessitated  a  total  ch.ange 
in  the  temporary  works,  and  more  than 
once  they  were  exposed  to  destruction 
by  the  rapid  alternations  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  commencement 
of  the  operations  was  immediately  after 
the  formation  of  the  ice  bridge  in  January, 
1854.  The  position  of  the  piers  and  the 
line  of  the  bridge  was  marked  out  on  the 
ice,  a  road  being  hewn  through  the  rough 
and  thickly  packed  blocks,  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  bridge  itself.  The  sites 
of  the  piers  were  then  marked  out  upon 
this  level  track  by  means  of  wooden 
stakes.  Holes  were  cut  in  the  ice  round 
each  pier,  through  which  soundings  were 
taken,  and  an  iron  rod  was  drilled  into 
the  rocky  bottom  to  mark  the  center  of 
each  of  these  enormous  masses  of  mason¬ 
ry.  During  the  winter  crib-w’ork  moor¬ 
ings  w’cre  also  framed  upon  the  ice,  filled 
with  stone  and  sunk  in  position  above  the 
piers.  These  cribs  were  formed  of  such 
a  height  that  when  sunk  they  should  be 
.about  a  foot  above  summer  water  level, 
the  elevation  of  the  ice  in  winter  being, 
as  we  have  already  said,  about  sixteen 
feet  higher.  On  this  basis,  soon  after  the 
spring  had  set  in  and  the  river  was  opened, 
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the  caissons  for  the  dams  were  sunk,  and 
when  the  dam  thus  formed  had  been 
pumped  out,  men  were  seen  with  barrows 
sweeping  tiie  level  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  cle.an  of  the  deposit  formed  by 
a  temporary  leakage. 

“  It  was  a  curious  sight,  to  stand  on  the  deck 
of  tiie  dam  and  see  the  waters  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence  rush  frantically  past  while  inside  the  dam 
the  bare  rock  was  visible  with  the  piles  resting 
upon  it  In  the  6rst  instance  not  a  little  alarm 
was  felt  lest  something  should  come  down  the 
stream  and  displace  the  whole.  So  strong  was 
this  sensation  that  when  a  steamboat  or  barge 
came  against  the  dam  more  heavily  than  asual, 
every  one  would  be  looking  anxiously  around, 
with  the  apprehension  that  some  leakage  might 
be  produced  by  the  concussion,  an<l  that  those 
upon  the  dam  might  be  compelled  to  seek  safe¬ 
ty  in  a  precipitate  retreat  The  dam,  however, 
stood  well  By  the  22d  July,  the  first  stone  I 
was  laid;  and  on  tlie  14th  August,  the  mason¬ 
ry  (of  the  first  pier)  was  above  the  water  level.” 
-(P.  23.) 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  J 
Hodges  into  the  technical  details  he  has 
given  us  of  the  construction  of  these  ex- 
tr.aordinary  works.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  these  mechanical  contriviinces 
will  find  them  very  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  volume.  Hut  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  is  of  interest,  because  it 
relates  the  appIic.ation  of  a  very  simple  j 
Canadi.an  mode  of  building  in  deep  water,  1 
which  was  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  i 
utility : —  I 

*‘It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  some¬ 
thing  here  concerning  ‘cribwork,’  which  al-  | 
though  quite  unknown  in  England,  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  used  lioth  in  Canadi  and  the  United 
States.  The  whole  of  the  Canadian  habitans 
use  the  axe  with  far  greater  facility  and  skill 
th.in  an  ordinary  carpenter  does  in  England ; 
and,  as  the  timber  of  which  such  work  is  usually  ' 
constructed,  hatted  pine,  hewn  on  two  sides 
only,  is  very  plentiful,  it  is  constructed  at  little  ! 
cost,  and  with  great  rapidity.  Piling  is  com-  | 
paratively  little  used  in  America,  the  wharves, 
and  even  the  foundations  for  bridges  in  deep 
water  being  almost  entirely  of  this  ‘cribwork.’ 
It  is  formed  simply  by  laying  timber  along  the 
whole  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  work,  and  at 
inttwvals  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  parallel  there-  ' 
with  throughout  the  whole  of  the  breadth,  on-  ' 
nected  by  means  of  transverse  timbers,  firmly 
trenailed  and  notched  into  them.  The  trans¬ 
verse  timbers  for  rough  work  are  not  notched 
down  flush  with  tlic  longitudinals,  but  are  left 
some  four  or  five  inches  up.  As  soon  as  one 
course  of  work  is  thus  formed,  another  is  laid 
upon  the  top  of  it,  and  the  two  are  firmly  tre¬ 


nailed  together.  An  axe  and  an  auger  are  the 
only  tools  used.  The  flatted  pine  (which  is 
usually  floated  in  a  raft  to  the  site  of  the  work) 
and  a  piece  of  freely  splitting  hard  wood  for  tre¬ 
nails,  arc,  with  the  stone  required  for  sinking, 
the  only  materials  employed.  After  some  two 
or  three  courses  arc  formed,  it  is  usual  to  place 
the  transverse  timbers  close  enough  together  to 
form  a  flooring,  upon  which  stone  is  placed  to 
sink  the  crib  as  the  work  progresses.  By  this 
means  the  timber  has  never  to  be  lifted  any 
height  till  the  work  is  alwve  w'ater.  As  soon 
as  the  underside  of  the  crib  touchas  the  bottom 
it  is  filled  with  loose  stone  to  the  water  level ; 
and  as  in  all  probability  the  ground  upon  which 
it  rests  is  not  perfectly  level,  the  upper  course 
of  timber  work  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Above  this  all  the  courses 
are  made  perfectly  fair,  and  to  fit  closely  upon 
each  other,  and  they  are  neatly  chopped  on  the 
outside  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  face,  the  ends 
of  the  transverse  timbers  being  neatly  dovetail¬ 
ed  and  showing  upon  the  front  of  the  work. 
Another  flooring  is  frequently  put  on  at  the 
water-level,  upon  which  the  hacking,  if  for  a 
wliarf,  or  the  stone  filling,  if  for  a  pier,  rests. 
The  timber  work  below  the  water  line,  not  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  worms,  never  decays ;  and  as  in 
the  (’anadian  lakes  and  rivers  the  rise  of  the 
water  is  not  great,  the  major  part  of  such  work 
is  imperishable,  and  a  stranger  can  not  fail  to 
be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  work 
of  this  description  is  executcKi,  and  with  its  sta¬ 
bility  when  finished.” — (p.  21.) 

It  has  often  been  reraarked,  and  never 
more  than  in  the  present  instance,  th.at 
nece.ssity  is  the  parent  of  mechanical  skill, 
and  that  many  an  emigrant  artizan  who 
would  go  on  at  liome  plodding  .amidst  all 
the  appliances  of  civilization  and  abun¬ 
dant  labor,  becomes  a  superior  m.an  when 
he  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,*  and 
comj)elled  to  w'ork  with  the  scanty  mate¬ 
rials  or  the  primitive  tools  of  colonial  life. 
Thus  a  “steam  traveler”  was  constructed 
by  Mr.  Chaftey,  one  of  the  sub-contractors 
of  the  bridge,  of  the  rudest  materials, 
and  in  the  roughest  form,  but  of  so  effici¬ 
ent  a  kind,  that  it  moved  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  stone  twice  over,  perform¬ 
ed  various  other  duties,  and  remained  to 
the  end  a  good  working  engine ;  w'hilst 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  sent  out 
from  England  at  a  cost  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  for  the  same  purpose,  was 
thrown  aside  as  useless. 

The  physical  obstacles  to  so  vast  and 
novel  .an  undertaking  were  not,  however, 
the  only  difficulties  with  which  the  biiild- 
!  ers  ha<l  to  contend.  The  <lcmand  for  la- 
I  bor  in  Can.ada  .and  the  United  States  was 
I  so  great,  that  incessant  strikes  for  w.agcs 
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occurred  among  the  men ;  indeed  these 
strikes  were  repeated  twice  every  year 
on  the  arrival  of'  the  spring  fleet  and  at 
harvest  time,  to  the  utter  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  gangs  of  practical  workmen. 
Added  to  this,  the  cholera  broke  out  with 
frightful  intensity.  In  one  gang  of  two 
hundred  men,  no  leas  than  sixty  were  at¬ 
tacked  at  once,  of  whom  many  died.  The 
heat  of  August  was  insufterable.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles  of  forest  took  lire, 
and  the  atmo.sphere  was  loaded  with 
clouds  of  lurhl  smoke  and  ashes.  !More- 
over  the  worLs  already  commenced  had 
yet  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  impending 
winter,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  predic¬ 
tion  in  Montreal  that  the  first  shocks  of 
the  ice  would  sweep  away  the  alow  and 
imperfect  results  of  the  year.  Tlie  build¬ 
ers  themselves  lost  confidence,  and  at  that 
moment  the  work  seemed  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  m.an.  Tlie  winter  com¬ 
menced  in  November,  and  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  the  hour  of  trial  c.ame; — 

“  The  river  continued  to  rise,  and  the  ice  to 
pack  and  shove,  until  the  fourth  of  January. 
On  that  day,  the  water  having  rLsen  sufliciently 
to  float  the  packed  ice  on  the  shual.s,  and  tlie 
jamb  below  liaving  given  way,  a  general  move¬ 
ment  took  place.  Numbers  one  and  two  dams 
were  carried  away  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
abutment  scows.  This  movement  of  the  ice 
took  place  at  noon  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
and  pre.sented  a  sight  never  to  bo  forgotten. 
The  whole  of  the  river  and  La  Prairie  Basin  was 
one  mass  of  packed  ice,  which,  being  held  up  by 
the  jamb  below,  had  been  accumulating  and 
rising  for  four  days.  At  la.st  some  slight  symp¬ 
toms  of  motion  were  visible.  The  universal 
stillness  which  prevailed  was  interrupted  by  an 
occasional  creaking,  and  every  one  breathle.ssly 
awaited  the  result,  straining  every  nerve  to  as¬ 
certain  if  the  movement  was  general.  The  un¬ 
certainty  lasted  but  a  short  period ;  for  in  a  few 
minutes  the  uproar  arising  from  the  rushing 
waters,  the  cracking,  grinding,  and  shoving  of 
the  fields  of  ice,  burst  on  our  ears.  The  sight 
of  twenty  squares  miles  (over  124,000,000  tons) 
of  packt^  ice  (which  but  a  few  minutes  before 
seemed  as  a  lake  of  solid  rock)  all  in  motion, 
prosented  a  scene  grand  beyond  descrijitiun. 

“  The  traveler-frames  and  number  two  dam 
glided  for  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards 
without  having  a  joint  of  their  framework  bro¬ 
ken  But  as  the  movement  of  the  ice  became 
more  rapid,  and  the  fearful  noises  increased, 
these  tall  frameworks  appeared  to  become  ani¬ 
mate  ;  and,  after  performing  some  three  or  four 
evolutions  like  huge  giants  in  a  waltz,  they  were 
swallowed  up,  and  reduced  to  a  sliapeless  mass 
of  crushed  fragments. 

“  After  gazing  at  this  marvelous  scene  in  si¬ 
lence,  till  it  was  evident  that  the  heaviest  of  the 


shoving  was  over,  all  tho.se  in  the  transit  tow’cr 
from  which  it  had  been  witnessi-d  began  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  solitary  pier  number  one,  which 
had  been  battling  alone  amid  this  chaos,  had  es¬ 
caped.  Although  some  nfil'ctcd  to  entertain  no 
fear,  the  author  confesses  for  his  own  part  to 
have  felt  infinitely  relieved  when,  upon  looking 
through  the  transit  instrument,  he  discovered 
that  the  pier  had  not  been  di.sturbcd.” — (p. 
29.) 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  gradual,  but  steady  progress  of  the 
work.  Slow  it  necessarily  Avas,  for  it  w.ts 
not  till  the  month  of  August  tb.at  the 
dams  could  he  replaced,  and  the  actual 
laying  of  stone  commenced — InTore  the 
end  of  November  in  each  year  the  work 
of  the  8ea.son  was  brought  to  a  close. 
The  whole  working  season  for  pier  mason¬ 
ry  was  therel'ore  liinite<l  to  about  sixteen 
weeks ;  yet  such  was  the  astonishing  en- 
ergy  with  which  the  work  w.as  cjirried  on, 
that  in  September,  1850,  eight  thousand 
cubic  yards,  or  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  masonry  tvere  set, 
being  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  cubic  feet 
per  working  minute  during  the  whole  of 
the  month.  In  1854,  one  solitary  pier 
close  to  the  north  shore  began  to  rear  its 
crest  above  the  water;  in  1855, two  were 
completed,  and  two  more  begun  ;  in  1850, 
seven  rose  above  the  river  on  the  one 
shore,  and  two  on  the  other;  in  1857, 
thirteen  piers  wei  e  almost  completed,  and 
the  abutments  of  the  bridge  on  either  side 
finished;  in  1858,  all  the  piers  had  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  to  allow  the  grand 
operation  of  laying  the  central  tube  to 
commence  as  soon  as  the  ice  bridge 
formed  in  the  following  winter : — 

“  The  whole  of  the  iron  work  for  the  tubes 
was  prepared  at  the  Canada  Works,  Birken¬ 
head,  where  a  plan  or  map  of  each  tube  w.as 
made,  upon  which  was  shown  every  plate,  T 
bar,  angle  iron,  keelson,  and  cover  plate  in  the 
tube,  the  po.sition  of  each  being  stamped  and 
marked  upon  it  by  a  distinctive  figure,  let¬ 
ter,  or  character.  As  the  work  progre.sseil 
at  Birkenhead,  every  piece  of  the  iron,  as  it 
was  punched  and  finished  for  shipment,  w.as 
stamped  with  the  identical  mark  corresponding 
with  that  on  the  plan  ;  so  that  when  being  erect¬ 
ed  in  Canada,  although  each  tube  was  composed 
of  4920  pieces,  or  9852  for  a  pair,  the  workmen 
being  provided  with  a  plan  of  the  work,  were 
enabled  to  lay  down  i)iecc  by  piece  with  uner¬ 
ring  certainty  till  the  tube  was  complete.  To 
an  uninitiated  spectator  this  proceeding  would 
appear  as  complicated  and  hopeless  a  task  ns 
the  putting  together  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  ;  but 
to  such  perfection  did  they  arrive  at  Birkenhead 
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in  making  the  plans,  in  preparing  and  punching 
the  iron,  and  in  shipping  it,  that  when  it  arrived 
in  Can.ida  (where  the  iron  for  each  tube  was,  as 
it  arrived,  sorted  and  stacked  separately  for  use,) 
the  workman  being  provided  with  the  plan 
would  proceed  with  his  work  throughout,  and 
never  put  a  piece  in  the  wrong  place,  nor  have 
to  alter  a  single  plate.  It  was  not  uninteresting 
to  watch  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  pile  of 
iron  on  the  platform  as  the  work  progressed, 
and  eventually  to  see  the  last  piece  taken  to  fill 
up  some  out-of  the-way  hole  or  corner,  and  then 
to  hear  for  certain  that  the  tube  was  completed.” 
-fp.  56.) 

As  the  sliort  interval  of  a  Canadian 
snininer  was  the  time  to  which  the  con¬ 
struction  of  pier  masonry  was  limited,  so 
tile  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  duriiijT  whicli  the  surtace  of  the 
5St.  Lawrence  is  absolutely  congealed, 
formed  the  fixed  period  within  which  the 
st^affohling  for  the  erection  of  the  ponder¬ 
ous  tulies  could  alone  be  reared  in  safety. 
The  question  was,  when  it  came  to  the 
grand  central  tube,  whether  the  work 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  time.  The 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  of  January, 
1859,  were  the  coldest  days  which  had 
been  experienced  in  Canada  for  many 
years.  The  thermometers  .at  the  bridge 
I'ell  to  thirty-six  degrees  below  zero  Fah¬ 
renheit.  In  this  cold  the  work  com¬ 
menced.  The  staging  of  the  works  and 
steam  hoist  were  soon  com|»leted,  and  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  the  bottom  of 
the  great  tube  was  begun.  Ily  the  ninth 
of  February  it  was  considerably  advanced, 
forty  gangs  of  rimmers  working  night 
and  day  preparing  the  holes  for  the  rivet¬ 
ers.  Large  fires  in  braziers  shed  an  un¬ 
earthly  light  over  this  strange  contest  of 
man  with  the  ice-bound  river.  If  there 
were  any  w  ind  at  all  at  this  low  temperit- 
ture,  the  men  were  driven  from  their 
work,  covered  though  they  were  with 
heavy  coats,  thick  gloves,  and  fur  caps. 
At  times  they  were  frosted  over  with  ici¬ 
cles,  from  the  mist  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
scores  of  them  were  frost-bitten,  yet  by 
timely  attention  and  judicious  treatment, 
not  a  finger  or  a  limb  was  lost  by  cold. 
Thus  the  work  tvent  on,  every  man  work¬ 
ing  with  an  enthusiasm  which  neither  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  nor  the  labor  of  the 
undertaking  could  check  ;  for  the  general 
opinion  was,  th.at  unless  the  center  tube 
could  be  completed  before  the  break  up 
of  the  ice,  it  would  fall  into  the  river  and 
bo  destroyed.  Hence  the  last  weeks  of 
VOLI.— No.  4. 


this  great  enterprise  ac(^uired  the  interest 
of  the  crisis — every  thing  depended  on 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  its  ter¬ 
mination  before  the  thaw  let  loose  the  icc 
floor  of  the  river,  .and  swept  away  the 
frames  on  which  the  work  still  rested,  by 
the  huge  drift  of  the  subsiding  waters. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  the 
bottom  w.as  completed  aiid  riveted,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  the  sides  were 
in  place,  and  one  hundred  feet  of  the  top 
plated.  A  fortnight  hater,  on  the  filleentli 
of  March,  a  fearful  storm  swejit  away  a 
portion  of  the  scaffolding,  and  gave  signs 
of  a  break  up  of  the  ice.  The  thermome¬ 
ter  had  risen  to  fifty  degrees.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  March,  the  whole  of  thg 
plating  was  finished,  and  only  eighteen 
thousand  rivets  were  needed  to  jwrfect 
the  work  ;  in  three  days  twelve  thousand 
of  them  w’ere  made  last;  five  thousand 
six  hundred  still  remained  to  be  done, 
when  on  Friday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  March, 
the  first  movement  of  the  ice  w.as  felt — 
dark  ridges  bt'came  visible  above  the 
bridge — and  it  became  apparent  that  the 
whole  field  of  i<!e  of  the  pi  airie  basin  was 
slowly  driven  on  the  middle  shoal.  A 
panic  seized  all  hands,  but  as  the  tube 
was  a  mile  from  the  shore  escape  w.as  im¬ 
possible,  and  fortunateN’  in  a  lew  minutes 
the  movement  of  the  ice  eea.sed  for  that 
day.  A  return  of  frost  on  the  following 
night  made  the  ice  sjile  again  for  a  few 
hours,  and  enabled  tbe  men  to  place  the 
last  rivets.  Measures  were  thm  taken  to 
cut;  away  the  wedges  and  remove  the  ar¬ 
tificial  stages;  as  they  w’ere  cut  aw.ay, 
the  tube  remained  firm  and  unsupported 
across  the  center  of  the  river,  with  a 
slight  deflection  of  three  inches  in  the 
bottom.  On  the  following  day  the  ice 
c.ame  down  with  tremendous  force,  crush¬ 
ing  and  driving  before  it  the  temporary 
piers  and  staging. 

Although  this  operation  completed  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  undertaking, 
many  months  were  required  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  prodigious  temporary  d.anis, 
cribwork,  and  other  materials  which  had 
been  laid  down  to  protect  the  masonry. 
The  17th  December,  1859,  was  the  d.ay 
appointed  for  the  first  passage  of  trains 
through  the  bridge.  About  aa  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  first  train  was  to  pass  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash  was  heard.  Alarm  was  felt. 
But  on  running  to  disc^over  the  cause  of 
the  uproar,  it  was  found  that  the  newly- 
formed  ice  in  drifting  down  the  river  had. 
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swept  away  the  last  portion  of  the  scaf¬ 
folding,  and  left  the  bridge  free,  and  the 
river  clear  of  all  further  obstruction. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
completion  of  this  great  undertaking — 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
great  works  of  engineering  genius  which 
have  been  constructed  in  this  age.  But 
whilst  we  do  homage  to  the  boldness  of 
conception  and  accuracy  of  calculation  by 
which  such  works  are  rendered  possible, 
W'c  must  reserve,  at  least,  an  equal  degree 
of  admiration  for  those  resolute,  ingenious, 
.and  long-suffering  men  by  w'hom  such 
conceptions  are  realized.  To  have  work¬ 
ed  on  the  Victoria  Bridge  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  completion,  is  to  have 
fought  six  campaigns  of  as  much  toil  and 
trial  as  the  contests  of  war.  Night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  in  cold  the  most 
rigorous  and  heat  the  most  intolenablc,  the 
work  proceeded  ;  and  the  army  of  gallant 
aitisaus,  commanded  by  men,  who,  under 
the  humble  name  of  contractors,  are  in 
reality  officers  of  inexhaustible  skill  and 
resource,  triumphed  over  obstacles  and 
antagonists  more  formidable  than  any 
human  resistance.  "We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hodges  for  his  clear  and  uiiiiretend- 
ing  narration  of  this  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance,  and  in  conclusion  w’e  shall  borrow 
from  his  summary  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  dimensions  of  the  work.  The 
total  length  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  is 


9144  feet,  the  length  of  the  tubes  alone 
being  0592  feet.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  rests  at  a  level  of  60  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  in  the  tubes  is  9044  tons,  ri¬ 
veted  by  1,540,000  rivets;  .and  the  surlace 
of  the  iron  work,  which  has  been  painted 
with  four  coats  of  paint,  is  no  less  th.an  32 
acres,  so  that  128  .acres  of  paint  have  been 
applied  to  it.  The  bridge  has  24  piers 
and  25  spans,  24  of  these  spans  iK-ing 
from  242  to  247  feet,  .and  one  exteinling 
to  330  feet.  The  masonry  in  the  piers 
and  abutments  amounts  to  2,713,095  cubic 
feet,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  used  in 
the  tempor.ary  works  W’.a8  2,280,000  cu¬ 
bic  feet.  By  these  appliances  a  railw.ay 
bridge  was  laid  over  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  rapid  rivers  in  the  world  in  the 
space  of  five  years  and  five  months.  Three 
thousand  men,  six  steamers,  seventy-five 
barges,  and  four  steam  engines  were  con¬ 
stantly  employed  on  this  work.  Such  are 
the  details  with  which  Mr.  Hodges  con¬ 
cludes  his  narrative.  They  are  complete, 
except  in  one  material  respect.  We  are 
left  to  surmise  wh.at  m.ay  have  been  the 
cost  of  this  prodigious  work.  t)n  that  point 
no  information  is  vouchsafed  to  us ;  and 
as  Louis  XIV.  burnt  the  bills  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  Versailles,  we  presume  the  great 
companies  of  our  time  would  fain  forget 
the  outlay  of  the  gigantic  monuments  of 
theij‘  splendor  and  ambition. 


From  the  Leiiare  Honr. 
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In  allusion  to  three-score  years  and  ten 
being  the  general  limit  of  human  life  while 
hale  and  active,  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
popular  papers,  the  Vision  of  Mirza, 
compares  it  to  a  bridge  of  seventy  toler¬ 
ably  firm  and  entire  arches.  Individuals 
occasionally  survive  even  to  the  term  of  a 
century,  or  a  little  ^longer,  but  it  is  under 
manifest  infirmity ;  and  hence  several 
broken  arches  are  supposed  to  be  connect- 
.  cd  with  those  entire  at  one  extremity  of 


the  bridge,  making  the  totJil  number  about 
a  hundred.  “  I  saw  multitudes  of  people 
passing  over  it,”  said  Mirza,  “  .and  a  black 
cloud  hanging  over  each  end  of  it.  As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  saw'  several  of 
the  passengers  dropping  through  the 
bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  un¬ 
derneath  ;  and,  upon  further  examination, 
perceived  there  were  innumerable  trap¬ 
doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge, 
which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon 
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than  they  dropptMl  through  into  the  tide,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
and  immediately  disappeared.  These  six  will  be  girls.  They  may  be  compared 
hidden  pit  falls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  to  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  thousand  vessels, 
entrance,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  setting  sail  together  from  the  same  shore, 
sooner  broke  through  the  cloud  than  many  consisting  of  two  gr.and  divisions,  one  of 
of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner  males,  which  may  be  called  the  red  squad* 
towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  ron,  .another  of  females,  which  we  may  in¬ 
lay  closer  togetlier  towards  the  end  of  the  dicate  as  the  white.  It  will  be  observed 
arches  that  were  entire.”  that  the  latter  is  numerically  inferior  to 

This  ingenious  and  truthful  allegory  the  former, 
was  probably  suggested  by  Dr.  IlalU'v’s  An  array  of  diseases  iteculiarly  beset 
Lifb-table,  then  newly  compiled,  and  the  the  beginning  of  life,  comparable  to  sunk 
first  ever  devised  ;  for  he  who  led  the  w.ay  rooks,  shoals,  and  breakers  along  shore, 
in  tracking  the  comet’s  course  through  the  causes  of  shipwreck,  while  in  niany 
regions  (»f  invisibility,  .and  predicting  its  eases  infants  are  sickly  by  constitution, 
return  at  a  certain  date,  did  so  likewise  .and  m.ay  be  likened  to  ill-furnished  craft, 
in  following  the  outflow  of  hum.an  life,  and  rendering  disaster  more  imminent.  Hence, 
computing  the  resi>ectivo  lengths  of  the  .at  the  expir.ation  of  the  first  year,  or  on 
current,  in  the  inst.ance  of  gre.at  groups  the  1st  of  J.anuary,  1862,  the  fleet  will  num- 
of  m.ankiTid  subject  to  known  conditions,  ber  eighty-five  thousand  two  hundred  .and 
lint  this  m.ay  nowbe  done  with  muchgre.at-  sixty-nine  sail,  having  lost  fourteen  thou- 
er  accuracy  th.an  wh.at  was  then  possible;  s.and  six  hundred  and  thirty-one;  and  the 
so  that  out  of  a  large  promiscuous  number  red  s<pia<lroii  will  have  suffered  more  than 
who  .arc  born  at  the  same  time,  or,  to  keen  the  white,  tending  to  ec^ualize  the  two  di- 
up  the  figure,  who  emerge  from  the  clomi,  j  visions,  for  mortality  in  infancy  is  greater 
and  enter  on  the  bridge  simultaneously,  |  among  boys  th.an  girls.  The  first  month 
it  can  be  stated  with  tolerable  exactitude  is  by  far  the  most  fatal,  .about  one-fourth 
to  how  many  the  “  tr.ap-doors  ”  and  “  pit-  of  the  loss  sustained  occurring  in  that  in¬ 
falls”  of  the  first  arch  will  prove  treach-  terval.  During  the  second  year,  five  thou- 
erous,  or  who  will  die  the  first  year ;  how  sand  two  hnnured  and  sixty-seven  will  be 
many  will  reach  the  center  of  the  imagin-  added  to  the  vanished  ones,  leaving  eigh- 
.ary  structure,  or  attain  middle  life  ;  ami  ty  thous.and  one  hundred  and  two  for  the 
what  proportion  will  travel  on  to  the  nnmberof  the  survivors  on  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
broken  arches  at  the  far  extremity,  or  sur-  uary,  186.3. 

vivo  to  the  period  of  hoary  hairs  and  tot-  But  let  us  go  on  to  the  end  of  five 
tering  footsteps.  years,  during  which  peiiod  children  are 

But  another  view  of  the  subject  m.ay  be  .at  home,  under  the  care  of  their  i)arents. 
t.akcn,  not  less  interesting,  suggested  by  Life  and  health  then  very  much  depend 
the  report  of  the  registrar-general,  .and  upon  the  .ability  of  their  natural  guardi.ans 
founded  upon  his  figures,  which  are  of  to  supply  food  .and  raiment ;  upon  the  air 
course  to  be  taken  as  an  approximate  es-  they  respire,  whether  that  of  ill-ventilate<l 
timates.  rooms  and  close  alleys,  or  the  free  fresh 

Let  us  suppose  one  hundred  thousand  atmosphere ;  and  in  no  slight  degree  also 
born  in  Enghand  at  the  s.amedate,  sjiythe  upon  m.aternal  cleanliness  and  w.atchfulness. 
next  new-year’s  day,  the  1st  of  .lanu.ary,  H.ai)py  the  child,  if  the  mother,  caring  for 
1861.  They  shall  not  be  i)icked  lives,  but  the  w'elfare  of  the  body,  is  likewise  care- 
belong  to  .all  r.anks  and  classes  of  society,  fully  addressing  herself  to  a  nobler  task. 
Some  are  born  in  p.alaccs  and  mansions, 

surrounded  by  all  the  conveniences  .and  “  Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 
luxuries  which  riches  command,  with  Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there  ; 
every  relief  at  hand  to  arrest  the  first 

symptoms  of  sickness.  Others  in  huts  by  Tim'ht  eye-now  many  a  written 

the  mount. ain-side,  in  \illage  cottages  and  Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet, 
homesteads,  in  lodging-houses  of  towns  and  Uig  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavor  to  re- 
critics,  or  such  dwellings  as  are  ordinarily  peat” 

found  in  them.  According  to  the  usual 

I'roportion  between  the  sexes,  fifty -one  At  the  elose  of  the  five  years,  January 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  1,  1866,  the  numbers  tvill  stand,  total  loss 
the  gross  number  will  be  boys,  and  forty-  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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ninety-nine,  samvin;;  seventy-four  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  one.  During  the 
next  five  years,  when  children  leave  home 
more,  and  are  at  school,  the  mortality 
is  less  considerable,  and  remains  small 
through  the  succeeding  quintuple  period, 
when  those  who  have  to  labor  with  their 
own  hands  begin  to  enter  the  factory, 
follow  the  plough,  or  descend  into  the 
mine. 

These  fifteen  years  bring  us  to  January, 
1876,  when  the  fleet  will  number  sixty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  sail.  The  white  squadron  will  now 
begin  to  suffer  rather  more  than  the  red, 
lasting  through  the  next  five  years,  during 
which  the  loss  of  life  is  somewhat  greater 
ajnong  girls  than  boys.  The  lapse  of  an¬ 
other  quintuple  era  completes  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ;  and,  by  January,  1 806,  the  two 
squadrons  will  be  nearly  equal,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  eight  males  to  thirty-one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  females, 
making  a  total  of  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty-one.  This  is  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  marriage.  But  if  the  peculiar 
danger  which  besets  women  at  the  era 
enhances  their  mortality,  that  of  the  men 
is  more  than  correspondingly  increased 
by  causes  of  death  to  which  they  are  spe¬ 
cially  exposed.  There  are  fatal  accidents 
on  the  rivei’s  and  sea-coast,  in  mines,  in 
traveling,  in  the  streets,  and  in  their  dan¬ 
gerous  occupations,  with  the  influence  of 
close  w’ork-shops,  exhausting  toil,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mental  application  and  business 
axieties.  After  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years, 
or  by  January,  1916,  this  generation  will 
have  given  birth  to  and  brought  up  the 
generation  by  which  it  is  to  be  succeeded, 
when  a  more  r.apid  rate  of  mortality  will 
set  in,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  die 
every  year. 

From  this  epoch  the  mortality  of  women 
is  less  than  that  of  men  ;  and  by  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten,  or  January,  1931,  the 
white  squadron  is  numerically  superior, 
numbering  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eight  sail,  to  eleven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  belonging  to 
the  red,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  still 
afloat.  Much  more  than  half  of  these  will 
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have  gone  down  when  four-score  years 
have  passed,  some  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eighth  remaining  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1941.  But  they  have 
lost  their  gay  appearance  and  gallant  at¬ 
tire.  No  longer, 

“  Merrily,  merrily,  goes  the  Imrk, 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds.” 

The  patched  8.ail8  arc  in  shreds  and  tat¬ 
ters  ;  the  spliced  cordage  is  incurably 
worn  out ;  and  all  the  timbers  are  ready 
to  start  asunder.  Every  wind  threatens 
to  break  up  the  old,  creaking,  weather¬ 
beaten  vessels,  and  every  wave  to  engulf 
them.  The  number  rapidly  reduces  with 
every  year.  Still  some  sixteen  may  strug¬ 
gle  on,  .as  .against  wind  and  tide,  to  near 
the  close  of  a  century  ;  a  very  few  of  these 
just  survive  it ;  and  one  of  each  squ.adron 
may  perhaps  linger  to  one  hundred  and 
five  years,  or  to  January,  I960,  when  the 
last  relics  of  the  great  fleet  of  one  hundred 
thousand  fin.ally  disappear. 

Truly  is  life  to  all  men  a  voyage,  and 
time  the  sea  on  which  they  are  sailing. 
However  we  may  be  able  to  calculate  its 
term  in  the  instance  of  masses  of  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  case  of 
individuals;  but  that  it  will  come  to  an 
end  which  is  ever  approaching,  Ls  one  of 
the  gravest  certainties  of  human  existence. 
No  quc.stion  is  more  pertinent  to  the  close 
of  .another  year,  or  more  worthy  of  serious 
entertainment,  than  the  inquiry,  “Whither 
are  we  bound  ?”  and  no  work  is  so  im- 
])ortant  as  that  quaintly  suggested  in  the 
lines : — 

“Give  thy  mind  sea-room:  keep  it  wide  of 
e.arth, 

That  rock  of  souls  immortal ;  let  loose  thy 
cord ; 

Weigh  anchor;  spread  thy  .sails;  call  every 
wind ; 

Eye  thy  great  pole-star ;  make  the  land  of 
life.” 

Tlie  voyage  will  then  terminate  with  a 
delightful  prospect  in  lull  view  of  the  soul. 

“  Land  ahead !  its  fruits  are  waving 
On  the  hills  of  fadeless  green, 

And  the  living  waters  laving 

Shores  where  heavenly  forms  are  seen.” 
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Rousseau’s  ide.il  of  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  untainted  by  civilization,  moved 
only  by  the  natural  impulses,  and  not  yet 
depraved  by  meditation  {Thomnie  (jni 
mhlUe  est  tin  animal  deprave,)  would 
doubtless  be  a  very  valuable  “specimen  ” 
lor  jdiilosopbei's  and  etlinolo"i.sts,  if  one 
could  be  found.  Unhappily  he  can  not 
be  found.  Nor  can  any  authentic  re¬ 
cords  of  him  be  discovered.  The  cjolden 
a"e  was  doubtless  very  golden,  but  it 
is  somewhat  remote.  In  our  imjierfect 
knowledge  of  that  age,  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  men  had  virtues  which  have  shrivel- 
<‘<1  up  and  almost  vanished  before  tlve 
Irmeful  influences  of  our  commercial  age, 
with  its  sophistications,  prejudices,  rival¬ 
ries,  luxuries,  and  over-stimulated  ego¬ 
tism.  Rut  it  is  quite  .as  easy  to  s.ay  exact¬ 
ly  the  reverse  of  this.  We  know  nothing 
authentic  about  the  golden  age  or  its  mo¬ 
rals.  It  is  easy,  on  paper,  to  reconstruct 
society — to  create  character  free  from  .all 
the  bias  impressed  on  it  by  social  influ¬ 
ences  ;  but  these  paj)er-creailons  have  a 
lamentable  want  of  vitality,  and  we  ad¬ 
dress  their  author  in  Lafont.aine’s  j)layful 
sarcasm — 

“  C’cst  domniape,  Garo,  que  tu  n'es  point  entre 

Aux  couscils  (le  Cclui  quo  precho  ton  cure  : 

Tout  aurait  ete  iiiieux.” 

Man  was  m.ade  social.  From  his  earliest 
})eriod  he  was  therefore  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  other  natures  besides  hisown. 
He  had  affections,  he  had  wants  ;  he  had 
friends,  followers,  .and  enemies.  He  could 
not  escajte  the  influence  of  customs,  of 
prejudices  founded  oA  those  customs,  and 
of  opituons  founded  on  his  owm  imperfect 
knowlc<lge,  and  controlled  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  others.  lie  had  a  soul, 
and  could  not  help  mcdit.ating.  False  or 
true,  his  meditations  M-ould  impress  a  di- 
r(*ction  on  his  tendencies. 

It  h,a8  often  been  debated  whether  civ- 
iliz.ation  is  good  or  evil.  In  like  manner 
it  has  been  debated  whether  science  is 


good  or  evil.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
define  civilization,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  bears  somewh.at  the  s.amc 
relation  to  the  condition  of  barbarism  as 
science  bears  to  ordinary  knowledge. 
The  fr.agmentary  familiar  knowdedge  of 
the  facts  which  daily  come  under  our  no¬ 
tice,  when  systematically  arranged,  and 
by  th.at  very  means  made  the  instrument 
for  detecting  new'  facts,  and  bringing 
jiiore  knowledge,  together  under  the  8;»me 
group,  is  what  we  call  science.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fr.agment.ary,  imperfect,  unsys¬ 
tematized  knowledge  of  facts  is  good  for 
m.an,  the  coherent,  systematized,  and  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge,  cJilled  science,  must 
be  still  better.  In  like  m.aiinerour  civili¬ 
zation  is  but  a  higher  development  of  the 
social  phenomena  which  arise  from  the 
very  fact  of  cont.act  of  man  with  man, 
and  from  the  necessities  of  his  ignorance 
acting  in  alliance  with  the  impulses  of  his 
intellectual  nature.  These  must  exist  in 
every  village,  in  every  tribe,  in  every  na¬ 
tion.  Every  where  there  will  bo  some 
rude  form  of  government,  some  rude 
mastery  over  the  arts  of  life,  some  social 
laws,  some  body  of  religious  doctrine, 
some  traditional  customs.  As  the  n.atiou 
advances  in  civilization,  these  elements 
become  more  systeniatize<l.  With  great¬ 
er  knowledge  comes  greater  nuistery  over 
the  arts  of  life ;  with  greater  mastery 
comes  greater  luxury  and  leisure.  If 
these  things  bring  w'ith  them  some  new 
vices  which  may  seem  to  throw  discredit 
upon  civilized  life,  a  calm  investigation 
will  detect  that  the  new'  vices  are  only 
new  forn)s  of  the  same  selfindulgence 
which  is  observable  in  all  states  of  society ; 
while,  as  a  net  result,  it  is  certain  that  the 
tendency  of  high  civilization  is  more  and 
more  to  develop  the  sympathetic  and  les¬ 
sen  the  sellish  tendencies. 

Re  that  as  it  m.ay,  the  distinction  be 
tween  civilized  men  and  barbarians  is  the 
distinction  between  men  who  have  syste 
m.alized  knowledge  and  men  who  have 
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fragmentary  imperfect  knowledge.  If  the 
Engli.shmaii  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
tlie  original  tendencies  of  his  nature  bias¬ 
sed  by  the  opinions,  prejudices,  customs, 
and  competitions  of  English  civilization, 
the  ancient  Briton  was  not  less  biassed  b^' 
the  opinions,  prejudices,  customs,  and  ri¬ 
valries  of  society  in  his  day.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  there 
has  come  an  increase  of  mastery  over  na¬ 
ture  ;  this  has  brought  increased  leisure  ; 
with  the  increase  of  leisure  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  there  has  been 
brought  about  a  greater  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and  this  increase  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  clement  in  society  has  naturally 
made  reason  a  more  determining  power 
in  shaping  the  lives  of  men ;  so  that  one 
of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  civil- 
lized  man  is,  that  he  is  less  subject  th.an 
the  savage  is  to  the  impulses  of  sense,  in¬ 
stinct,  and  passion.  Ills  life  becomes  dis- 
ciidined  by  forethought.  He  can  enjoy 
a  sensual  gratification  as  much  as  the  sav- 
:»ge  ;  but  his  “  large  discourse  of  reason, 
looking  before  and  after,”  instructs  him 
that  to-d.ay’s  enjoyment  may  be  paid  for 
by  to-morrow’s  greater  pain.  He  is  as 
fond  of  self  as  the  savage,  but  he  knows 
that  happiness  is  not  always  best  secured 
by  exclusive  .attention  to  self ;  and  not  only 
does  his  reason  tell  him  this,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  education  of  the  race,  there 
has  been  developed  a  sensibility  which 
renders  the  joy  of  others  joy  to  himself. 

Looking  at  savages  as  men  imperfectly 
civilized,  it  would  seem,  at  first,  that  they 
ought  to  aflford  the  psychologist  the  readi¬ 
est  means  of  discovering  the  primitive 
and  universal  tendencies  of  our  nature. 
And  much  of  the  interest  with  which  we 
read  books  of  travel  is  doubtless  derived 
from  this  expectation.  But  in  truth  there 
is  as  great  a  difficulty  with  the  savage  as 
■with  the  philosopher;  perhaps  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  even  greater.  For,  as  we  just 
hinted,  the  lowest  savage  is  very  far  from 
being  in  a  primitive  condition.  He  has 
been  as  much  bias-sed  by  his  ignonance  as 
the  philosopher  by  his  science.  He  is  the 
slave  of  superstition.  Custom  rules  him 
tyrannically.  Listinct  is  modified  by  the 
dominant  opinion.  Moreover,  as  each 
nation  is  in  a  diffcretit  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  so  that  w'hat  is  true  of  the  Papuan  is 
not  true  of  the  Negro,  and  what  is  true 
of  the  Negro  is  not  true  of  the  Indian,  •w’e 
are  unable  to  fi.x  upon  any  one  condition 
fit  for  our  purpose. 


These  reflections  have  arisen  during  the 
perusal  of  four  recent  works  of  travel,*^ 
works  of  a  kind  daily  multiplying,  and 
only  serving  to  shake  our  previous  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  generalizations  current  about 
s.avage  life.  We  propose  to  select  some 
details  from  these  works,  grouping  them 
together  by  way  of  contrast  and  illumi¬ 
nation. 

The  maternal  instinct,  which  avc  see 
acting  so  energetically  in  almost  all  ani¬ 
mals,  must,  one  would  think,  be  all  the 
more  energetic  among  savages,  from  the 
simple  fact  of  their  affections  having  so 
few  other  channels.  A  mother  who  did 
not  love  her  offspring  would  in  Europe  be 
thought  a  monster ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
influence  of  opinion,  that  infanticide  not 
only  becomes  frequent  in  certain  states  of 
society,  but  is  even  defended  as  right  and 
proj)er.  In  Europe  a  misshapen  child  is 
its  mother’s  darling  ;  all  the  fountains  of 
womanly  pity  mingle  with  maternal  ten¬ 
derness;  but  in  parts  of  Africa  such  an 
emotion  is  unknown.  Good  Dr.  Krapf, 
bringing  his  Christian  horror  at  child- 
murder  before  the  minds  of  the  "Wanika, 
was  met  by  derision.  In  Kijembcni, 
when  he  discoursed  feelingly  on  this  topic, 
a  woman  set  up  a  great  shout  of  laughter ; 
but  another  showed  more  sensibility,  and 
said,  “  It  is  true,  the  strangling  of  mis¬ 
shapen  children  is  a  bad  practice.”  .iVn- 
I  other  rejoined,  “  We  will  adhere  to  our 
j  custom.”  Captain  Burton  thinks  that 
“  love  of  offspring  can  have  but  little 
power  amongst  a  people  who  have  no 
;  preventive  for  illegitimacy,  and  whose  j»r<»- 
geny  may  be  sold  at  any  lime  ;”  but  this 
is  a  position  which  the  reader,  remember¬ 
ing  the  devoted  affection  of  the  negro 
slaves  for  their  offspring,  •will  hardly  ac¬ 
cept.  Some  other  cause  must  exist  for  the 
want  of  such  a  feeling  among  the  Eastern 
Africans,  if  Burton  Is  correct  in  his  j)ic- 
ture.  Husband,  wife,  and  children,  he 
says,  have  through  life  divided  interests, 

'  and  live  together  with  scant  api)earance 
of  affection.  Few  children  appear  as  un¬ 
demonstrative  and  unaffectionatc  as  those 
I  of  the  Sora.al.  Some  attachment  to  their 
■  mothers  breaks  out,  not  in  outward  indi- 
I  cations,  but  by  surprise,  as  it  were.  “  ISIo- 
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thcr !  mother !”  is  a  common  exclamation 
in  fear  or  wonder.  Wlien  childhood  is 
passed,  the  father  and  son  become  natural 
enemies  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  the  accuracy 
of  Captain  Burton’s  observation  on  this 
point ;  the  more  so,  as  in  general  we  find 
him  harsh  and  ungenerous  in  his  judg¬ 
ments.  We  note,  moreover,  th.at  these 
very  people,  sixid  to  be  thus  deficient  in 
the  most  universal  and  energetic  affections 
are  said  by  him  to  be  so  affected  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  relatives,  that  it  sometimes 
leads  to  hypochondria  and  insanity.  Sure¬ 
ly  to  be  indifferent  to  children  and  parents, 
j'ettobeso  attached  to  aunts  and  cousins, 
IS  a  moVal  condition  somewhat  difficult  of 
belief.  The  aunt  and  cousin  are  as  liable 
to  be  sold  fur  slaves  as  the  children  are — 
why,  then,  this  excess  of  collateral  sensi¬ 
bility  ?  INIoreover,  we  learn  from  Captain 
Burton,  in  another  place,  that  these 
savages  have  the  power  of  sale  over  their 
nephews  and  nieces.  The  voice  of  society 
ju.stifies  this  abomination What !”  e.x- 
clalm  the  people,  “  is  a  man  to  want  when 
his  brothers  and  sisters  have  children  ?” 
A  sentiment  which  docs  not  speak  much 
for  the  strength  of  nepotism  in  these  men. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  now  to  the  Indians 
of  Lake  Superior,  who,  like  most  other 
tribe.s,  are  passionately  fond  of  thejr  chil¬ 
dren.  Hear  how  the  excellent  obsei*ver. 
Kohl,  describes  the  mothers  and  the 
cradles : — 

“  Besides  building,  they  had  many  other  mat¬ 
ters  to  attend  to :  at  times  the  old  woman's  pipe 
would  go  out,  and  she  ran  into  the  nearest  hut 
to  re-liglit  it.  Then  a  small  boy  c.ame  up,  whose 
shirt  was  unfastened,  and  his  clothes  had  to  be 
tie<l  up  with  a  bit  of  the  same  bast  employed  on 
my  mansion.  Then  they  must  look  tenderly  at 
their  children,  whom  they  had  propped  up 
against  the  trees,  run  up  and  ki.ss  them,  put 
their  hands,  ribbons,  or  cap.s,  straight,  or  sit 
down  for  a  minute  on  the  gra.ss,  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  little  one. 

“Indeed  mothers  are  devotedly  attached  to 
their  children,  although  tliey  may  po-ssess  no 
attraction  for  Europeans.  They  prepare  them 
in  their  wooden  cradles  (although  they  seem  to 
us  a  rack)  such  an  exquisitely  soft  and  well-ar¬ 
ranged  bed,  that  it  Ls  plain  they  must  have 
thought  most  attentively  on  the  subject 

“  One  of  the  squaws  was  kind  enough  to  un¬ 
tie  her  pappooso,  and  explain  to  me  the  Indian 
system  of  managing  infants.  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  inlet  here  a  slight  episode  in  my  wigwam 
building,  for  the  ‘  tikinagan  ’  (the  name  of  the 
Indian  cradle  among  the  Ojibbeways)  is  a  little 
house  within  a  house.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 


more  carefully  decorated  and  prepared  than  the 
dwelling  of  grown-up  people. 

“  The  principal  factor  in  this  infant’s  house  is 
a  flat  board.  For  this  purpose  poplar  wood  is 
selected  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  light ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  does  not  crack  and 
splinter.  On  this  board  a  small  frame  of  thin 
peeled  wood  is  fa.stened,  much  after  the  shape  of 
the  child’s  body,  and  stands  up  from  the  boanl, 
like  the  sides  of  a  violin  from  the  sounding-board. 
It  is  fastened  on  with  i)ast,  because  the  Indians 
never  use  nails,  screws,  or  glue. 

“The  cavity  is  filled  and  stuffed  with  very 
soft  substances  for  the  reception  of  the  child. 
They  prepare  for  this  pufpose  a  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of  very  fine  dry  mo.ss,  rotted  cedar  wood, 
and  a  species  of  tender  wool  found  in  the  see<l- 
vessels  of  a  species  of  reed.  This  wool  was  re¬ 
commended  to  me  as  a  most  aseful  ingredient 
in  the  stuffing,  for  it  sucks  up  all  moisture  as 
greedily  as  a  sponge  ;  and  hence,  then,  there  is 
i  no  need  to  inspect  the  baby  continually.  In 
those  houses  where  infants  are  an  annual  ne- 
I  cessity,  I  saw  casks  filled  with  this  soft  stuff,  so 
tliat  I  presume  the  mothers  frequently  re-line  the 
nest 

“  In  this  lied  the  little  lieings  nestle  up  to  the 
arm-pits :  so  far  they  are  wrapped  up  tightly 
I  w  itii  bandages  and  coverings,  but  the  hca<l  and 
!  arms  are  free.  At  a  convenient  distance  aljove 
I  the  head  is  a  stiff  circle  of  wood,  also  fastened 
!  to  the  cradle  with  bast  It  serves  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  head  ;  and  if  the  cradle  happen  to  fall 
j  over,  it  rests  on  this  arch.  In  fact,  you  may 
'  roll  an  Indian  tikinagan  over  as  much  as  you 
>  please,  but  the  child  can  not  be  injured. 

“  There  is  a  special  name  for  every  part,  how- 
1  ever  small,  of  the  cradle :  thus,  for  instance,  the 
I  bow  over  the  head  is  called  agwin-gweon.  It 
1  also  serves  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  playthings 
I  and  prescnt.s,  which  hang  down  from  it,  and 
are  within  reach  of  the  infant’s  hands.  I  could 
I  write  an  entire  chapter  about  the  countless  ar- 
j  tides  to  be  seen  on  the  cradles  of  Indian  pap- 
j  pooses ;  among  them  arc  a  multitude  wliich  no 
I  European  child  would  know  what  to  do  with. 

I  One  can  understand  a  rattle  or  bcll.s,  but  what 
I  is  an  infant  to  do  with  carefully-worked  little 
I  moccasins  hanging  down  over  its  nose ;  or  a 
miniature  imitation  of  a  bow  and  arrows ;  or  a 
wooden  ring,  over  which  leathern  thongs  are 
;  drawn ;  or  a  round  piece  of  carilxx)  leather, 

I  from  which  small  pieces  of  stag’s  horn  are 
suspended !  But  I  su.spcct  that  all  these  things 
'  arc  placed  there  more  for  a  good  omen  than  as 
playthings ;  the  moccasins,  that  tlie  boy  may  be 
,  a  good  runner;  the  bow,  arrows,  and  bones, 

I  that  he  may  become  a  famous  hunter;  that 
I  strange  ring,  with  the  network  of  leather,  I  am 
I  told,  is  good  against  illness.  ‘  Yes,  very  good! 

!  oh,  excellent  I’  my  women  said.  But  how  so,  I 
never  rightly  comprehended, 
j  “  The  squaws  at  times  display  extraordinary 
I  luxury  in  the  gaily  embroidered  coverlid  which 
I  they  throw  over  the  whole  cradle.  I  saw  one 
■  woman  use  as  a  covering  a  wide  sky-blue  cloth, 

I  on  wliich  glistened  at  least  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
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pearl  beads.  She  told  me  she  had  paid  her 
neighbor  ten  dollars  for  it  (half  her  yearly  in¬ 
come)  The  apikan,  or  band,  on  which  the 
mother  carries  infant  and  cradle,  is  also  often 
richly  ornamented.” 

Elsewhere  he  says,  not  very  kindly,  that 
the  Indians  have  an  ape-like  affection  for 
their  children,  (are  ape*8  the  fittest  types  ?) 
and  that  even  fathers  are  very  kind  to 
their  sons,  and  never  treat  them  with  se¬ 
verity.  Unhappily  the  sons  do  not  al¬ 
ways  return  this  .gratefully'.  “  It  never 
happens  that  an  infant  is  exposed,  .as  is 
the  C4ise  among  our  urban  po|)ulatioii,  who 
deny  the  impulses  of  nature.  On  the  j 
other  h.and,  you  may  often  hc.ar — at  le.a.st 
of  the  very  savage  tribes — that  they  ex¬ 
pose  their  old  people  in  the  desert,  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  resources.”  But 
Kohl  elsewhere  denies  that  this  exiwsure 
of  the  old  and  feeble  is  universal :  “  Lately' 

I  saw  great  affection  displayed  towards  a 
very'  aged  woman,  who  w;is  lame,  blind, 
and  half  dead,  who  longed  for  the  sun¬ 
shine.  The  way  in  which  her  daughters 
and  daughters-in-law  prepared  her  bed  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  then  led  her  care¬ 
fully  out — to  notice  all  this  did  one  good. 
They  told  me  they'  had  brought  their  j 
grandmother  one  hundred  and  thirty  | 
miles  in  a  canoe  because  there  was  no  one 
at  home  to  take  care  of  her.”  i 

These  Indi.ans  of  Lake  Superior — the  , 
Ojibbeways — seem,  however,  to  be  in  ' 
many  points  more  morally  developed 
than  is  usual  among  tribes  so  backward  in  ; 
other  re.spects  ;  and  it  affords  a  fine  prol>-  : 
lem  for  the  phUosopher  to  discover  how  it ; 
is  that  the  moral  sentiments  become  thus 
«-herished  and  strengthened.  The  igno¬ 
rance  of  these  Indians  is  as  great,  or  near-  i 
ly  so,  as  that  of  the  Africans.  Their  social 
arrangements  are  as  rude,  their  poverty 
.as  great,  their  lives  as  laborious  ;  yet,  in 
most  of  the  moral  qualities,  these  Indians 
are  not  only  immeasurably  above  the  Af¬ 
ricans — they  are  quite  on  a  par  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

Kohl  gives  many  illustriitions  of  the 
lively'  sympathy  of  which  these  Indians 
are  capable : — 

“  If  two  Indians  go  on  a  journey,  they  ask 
each  other  a  multitude  of  questions  as  to  the 
state  of  health  of  their  respective  families.  Each 
relative  is  mentioned  separately,  and  his  present 
uondition  described.  ‘  How  is  your  wife  ? 
What  are  your  children  doing — are  they  all 
well  and  fat  *  Is  your  old  mother  in  good 


health?’  *No!  she  is  rather  unwell.’  ‘What 
is  the  matter  with  her?’  ‘She  has  caught  a 
bad  cold,  and  is  down  with  a  fever.’  ‘  Have 
you  a  powerful  medicine  for  that  ?  if  not,  will 
you  try'  this?  Take  some  of  it’  ‘  Well,  how 
is  your  uncle  ?  and  are  your  aunt's  bad  feet  bet¬ 
ter  ?’  ‘  Her  feet  arc  better,  but  she  has  begun 

to  suffer  in  her  eyes.’  With  such  questions  and 
answers  the  whole  family  is  passed  in  review, 
and  all  their  sutfciings  and  illness  closely  inves¬ 
tigated.” 

Let  us  turn  to  another  page,  describiug 
the  arrival  of  a  canoe  : — 

‘‘  VeiT  quietly  and  steadily  did  they  glide  in¬ 
to  the  little  inlet  The  wife,  with  her  other 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  was  buried  be¬ 
neath  a  pile  of  parcels  and  boxes.  *  Among 
them  lay  a  dog,  with  three  pups,  and  on  the  top 
of  all  the  plunder  was  a  large  cage,  with  two 
tamed  falcons  in  it  The  gunwale  of  the  boat 
was  only  a  few  inches  above'  the  water,  and  in 
this  way  all  these  beings,  and  animals,  and  lum¬ 
ber,  had  made  a  seven  days’  voyage. 

‘‘When  they  stepped  on  land,  where  Gen- 
[  dron’s  brother-in-law,  his  wife’s  sister,  and  his 
'  old  j^ndmother,  several  other  persons,  and  nn 
I  infinity  of  children  were  awaiting  them,  their 
1  behavior  was  remarkably  quiet.  There  was  no 
j  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  no  shouts  of  greeting, 
no  laughing  and  gesticulation.  They  quietly 
stepped  out  of  the  boat,  one  after  the  other,  and 
the  relatives  stood  there  just  as  quietly  and 
waited  till  their  guests  had  orawlcsl  out  of  their 
nests.  Still  the  welcome  was  not  the  less  hear¬ 
ty  ;  the  women  kissed,  and  asked  each  other  all 
sorts  of  questions.  The  children  were  all  kissed 
and  kissed  each  other.  The  dogs,  especially  the 
young  ones,  were  also  taken  gi  eat  care  of  by  the 
children.  Idem,  the  cage  with  the  falcons. 
The  Indians  frequently  tame  wild  animals,  and 
I  have  seen  various  instances  of  it.  I  was  told 
that  they  also  tamed  eagles,  mews,  ravens,  and 
magpies,  sometimes  as  playthings,  but  also  to 
fatten,  and  then  eat  them.  In  the  same  way 
they  are  said  to  treat  deer,  foxes,  and  even  bears, 
and  they  lug  the  latter  along  alfi'r  them  by  a 
rope  or  chain.  A  voyageur  told  me  that  he 
'  once  met  an  Indian  carrying  his  bear  on  his 
back,  because  the  brute  was  very  tired,  and  its 
whining  had  moved  his  tender  heart.” 

And  yet  these  Indians  are  al.so  very 
cruel  to  animals ;  to  the  dogs  they  seem 
j  especially  so ;  but  that  is  most  probably 
I  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  dog  being  a  con- 
j  stant  companion,  and  therefore  more  con- 
i  stantly  subject  to  the  caprices  and  bad 
I  temper  of  their  masters.  Kohl  thinks  it 
'  may  also  be  because  the  dog  is  unclean  ; 
j  an  explanation  which  hardly  tallies  with 
'  what  he  8.ay8  elsewhere  respecting  the  dog 
,  as  a  religious  offering:  “The  dog  is  o>ir 
domestic  companion ;  our  dearest  and 
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most  useful  aiiim.'il,”  an  Indian  said  to  ' 
liini.  This  is  true  of  Europeans — yet , 
tli^y  also  can  be  cruel  to  their  dogs  : —  I 

“  In  truth,  the  Indians  seem  not  merely  un¬ 
loving,  but  even  cruel  to  their  dogs.  A  short 
time  back  I  witnessed  the  following  scene:  An 
Indian  shot  one  of  his  dogs,  a  handsome  black  i 
animal,  in  order  to  oiler  it  as  a  sacrifice  at  a  , 
coming  festival.  The  dig  was  lying  half  dead  in 
the  gras.s,  in  a  pcK)l  of  its  own  blo<^  and  howl-  i 
ing  most  pitifully  ;  but  the  Indians  stood  round 
it  quite  callous,  and  watched  its  death-struggle.  I 
The  little  cannibal  boys,  however,  came  up  and  , 
shot  their  blunted  arrows  at  the  poor  brute,  | 
which  was  suffering  enough  already,  and  thrust  ! 
their  feet  into  the  gaping  wounds.  The  dog  j 
could  no  longer  bite  them,  as  they  most  richly  | 
deserved.  ‘  Thou  wretched  brute,’  one  yelled,  I 
‘  why  dost  thou  howl  so?’  as  if  meaning  to  say  | 
to  it,  as  they  do  to  their  martyred  prisoners,  | 
‘  Shame  on  thee !  die  like  a  brave !’  They  are  ; 
at  time.*!,  equally  merciless  and  barbarous  to  ' 
their  horses  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sight  of  wounds,  i 
suffering,  and  blood,  seems  to  render  them  more  , 
hurd-hearU'd  than  usual.” 

Now  if,  instoiid  of  Iiidiaus,  we  substi- 
tuie  l>riti.sh  school  boys  —  or  British 
“  roughs  ” — will  the  scene  be  u  whit  less  ! 
credible?  Yet  no  one  doubts  the  fond-  ! 
ness  of  school  boys  for  anitn.als,  though  ; 
they  also  share  'roin  Tulliver’s  views,  j 
when  their  synip:Uhy  is  less  active  th:in  ■ 
their  love  of  power.  There  is  one  phnise  , 
by  which  Kohl  correctly  indicates  the  , 
truth  in  this  c:vse,  where  he  sjiys  the  sight  i 
of  blood  renders  them  more  hard-hearted 
than  usual.  It  is  known  th.at  the  sight  of  i 
suffering,  when  it  docs  not  excite  the  sym- 
jeitiiy,  excites  the  ferocity  of  the  behold-  j 
er.  It  fires  the  combative,  destructive  j 
mitiire,  by  its  suggestions.  A  woumled  I 
animal  is  cert.ain  to  be  attacked  by  his  fel- ; 
lows.  j 

Althouglj  these  Indi.ans  have  plenty  of 
kindne.Hs,  they  have  also  plenty  of  fierce-  j 
ness  and  bloodthirstiness.  Here  are  two  I 
samples : —  j 

“  ‘()nce  we  Ojibbeways  .set  out  against  the  J 
Sioux.  We  were  one  hundred.  One  of  ours,  a  > 
courageous  man,  a  man  of  the  right  stamp,  im-  ! 
patient  for  distinction,  separatetl  from  the 
others,  and  crept  onward  into  the  enemy’s  conn-  I 
try.  The  man  discovered  a  party  of  the  foe,  ; 


and  this  lightning,  this  snake,  this  wolf,  this 
man,  my  friend.s,  that  was — I.  I  have  spo¬ 
ken.’  ” 

“In  most  of  the  stories  told  us,  however,  I 
could  trace  very  little  that  was  heroic.  Many 
of  them,  in  fact,  appeared  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  a  cunning  wolf  attacked  and  mur¬ 
dered  a  lamb.  One  of  the  fellows — with  one 
eye  painte<l  white,  the  other  coal-black — was 
not  a.shame<l  to  tell  loudly,  and  with  a  beaming 
face,  how  he  once  fell  upon  a  poor  solitary  Sioux 
girl  and  scalpixl  her.  He  gave  us  the  minuti'st 
(ietails  of  this  atrocity  ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of 
his  harangue,  he  was  applauded,  or  at  least  bc- 
howled,  like  the  other  orators — that  is  to  sjiy, 
all  the  Indians  stamped  and  uttered  their  war 
yell  as  a  sign  of  ajiplause,  by  holding  their 
hands  to  their  mouth.s.  trumpet-fashion.  At  the 
moment  the  man  appeared  to  me  a  blood-drip¬ 
ping  tiger,  and  yet,  when  I  formed  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  a  later  date,  he  talked  most  reasonably 
and  calmly,  like  any  honest  farmer’s  lad.  Such 
arc  what  are  called  the  contradictions  in  human 
nature.” 

It  is  the  Indian  maxim,  that  “boys 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard  ” — a  maxim 
we  remember  to  have  thought  eminently 
.absurd,  but  which  we  have  learned  to 
view  with  more  lolerance,  since  it  ha.s 
ce:ised  to  be  applied  to  ourselves,  and 
only  a])plied  to  our  youngsters.  Once 
when  iui  Indian  orator  was  impro]ierIy, 
interrupted  by  :in  imjtiident  youngster 
the  old  warrior  w’.is  so  incensed,  that 
he  drew  his  tomahawk,  .split  the  young 
m.an’s  skull  open,  and  then  quietly  re¬ 
sumed  his  h.arangue,  as  if  nothing  h:ul 
happened. 

Kohl  has  another  fine  story,  enough  to 
iruike  the  flesh  creej) : — 

“  A  poor  woman  lived  a  mi.«erable  life  with 
her  children  and  her  sickly  husband.  Her  only 
hope  was  in  her  eldest  son,  who  had  alre.ady  be¬ 
gun  to  go  hunting  for  his  mother  and  relatives, 
and  was  becoming  the  head  of  the  family  and 
brea<l-gaincr. 

“  Hence  it  wa.s  a  crushing  blow  to  these  poor 
people  when  this  hopeful  youth  was  attacked  on 
a  distant  hunting  cxjMxlition  by  tri'acherous 
Sioux,  munlcre<l,  and  8calpe<l.  The  whole  fam¬ 
ily  fell  into  a  shite  of  melancholy,  and  blacken- 
ihI  their  faces :  they  were  utterly  helpless,  but 
before  all  thirsted  for  revenge.  The  poor  sickly 
father  sang,  the  liTe-long  day,  mourning  songs 
for  hLs  murdcnxl  son,  and  complained  of  his 


two  men,  two  women,  and  three  children.  Ho  '  own  impotent  condition,  which  prevented  him 
cre[)t  round  them  like  a  wolf  he  crawled  up  to  from  going  on  the  war-trail,  and  taking  ven- 
them  like  a  snake,  he  fell  upon  them  like  light-  ^  geance  on  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  and  family, 
ning,  cut  down  the  two  men,  and  .scalped  them.  ,  He  w’as  nearly  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  but  few 
The  screaming  women  and  children  he  seized  by  |  relations  who  would  take  compassion  on  him. 
the  arm,  and  threw  them  as  pri.soners  to  his  '  There  was  nought  in  his  house  but  mourning, 
friends,  who  had  hastened  up  at  his  war  yell ;  I  grief,  and  a  vain  cry  for  vengeance. 
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“  At  length  the  grown-up  daughter,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  began  to  beat  the  war-drum,  mutter 
wild  songs,  and  question  destiny,  or,  as  they 
term  it,  ‘  dream.’  She  had  a  dream,  in  which 
it  was  revealed  to  her  that  the  only  method  by 
which  to  obtain  consolation  and  cheerfulness — 
tliat  is,  revenge — for  her  family,  was  by  sacri- 
ticing  her  own  lover. 

“This  beloved  of  her  heart  was  a  youth  of 
the  Sioux  trilje,  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
fonmnl  in  l\appier  and  more  peaceful  times,  and  ; 
whom  she  loved  fervently,  in  spite  of  the  blood-  j 
feud  between  the  two  tribes.  They  had  often  j 
met  in  secret,  and  were  enabled  to  do  so  with  | 
ease  as  their  villages  lay  on  the  frontier  of  the  j 
two  hunting-grounds.  He  belonged  to  the 
band  which  had  murdered  her  brother,  and  as 
the  revengeful  girl  did  not  know  how  to  get 
hold  of  any  other  warrior,  she  determined  to 
act  in  obedience  to  her  dream,  and  choose  her 
beloved  as  the  victim.  These  Indians  regard 
Uieir  enemies  as  responsible  en  manse  for  the 
exces.ses  committed,  and  their  revenge  is  hence 
satiated  when  it  falls  on  one  of  the  relatives  of 
tlie  culprit 

“  The  girl  marched  across  mountain  and  forest 
to  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  Sioux.  In 
the  night  she  made  her  way  into  their  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  crept  up  noiselessly  and  unnoticed  to 
her  lover's  lodge.  She  gave  him  a  love-signal, 
whispered  to  him  through  the  cracks  of  the  airy 
branch-hut,  and  invited  him  to  come  out  The 
young  man  filled  with  longing,  went  into  the  forest 
with  the  maiden  of  his  heart  to  spend  an  hour  , 
in  converse  sweet  While  in  her  embraces,  she 
was  suddenly  converted  into  the  angel  of  death ; 
she  thrust  a  knife  through  his  heart  scalped 
him,  and  hurried  home,  where  she  was  regarded 
as  a  benefactress  of  her  family  and  a  great 
heroine." 

In  a  nation  of  warriors,  ferocity  is  of  ! 
course  a  virtue ;  tve  must  not  tlierefore  ' 
apply  our  European  standards  to  such 
stories.  We  have  received  another  bias.  1 
Ferocity  witli  us  has  lost  all  heroism. 
Even  strength,  though  still  greatly  and  i 
deservedly  prized,  has  become  less  of  a 
supreme  quality,  now  that  warfare  is  con- ' 
ducted  on  scientific  principles  ;  bnt  in  the 
Indian  warrior,  or  the  Canadian  voyageur, 
it  is  of  first  importance.  Kohl  says  that 
the  voyageurs  habitually'  carry  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  w'eight  when  on  I 
the  journey,  and  often  a  much  heavier  I 
weight,  along  roads  w'here  the  European 
would  have  tlifliculty  in  dragging  himself 
along.  Endurance  is  another  virtue — the 
Indians  reckon  that  man  a  hero  who  can 
go  ten  days  without  food  and  not  complain. 

One  of  the  rarest  virtues  among  sav¬ 
ages  is  truthfulness.  Some  children  and 
ill-educated  Europeans,  lie  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  lying,  and  not  simply  to 


shield  themselves  from  punishment.  Ly¬ 
ing  arises  from  cowardice  or  cunning ; 
the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  desire  of 
momentary  superiority  which  deceit  seems 
to  give.  The  habit  of  lying  renders  men 
almost  indifferent  to  any  object  which  the 
lie  may  be  8upjX)sed  to  gain.  As  Captain 
Burton  says  of  the  Afiicans,  they  “  lie 
objectlessly,  needlessly,  when  sure  of 
speedy  detection,  when  fact  would  be 
more  profitable  than  falsehood.  .  .  . 

With  them  the  lie  is  no  mental  exertion, 
no  exercise  of  ingenuity',  no  concealment, 
nor  mere  })er version  of  the  truth ;  it  is 
apparently  [here  the  Captain’s  psychology 
becomes  feeble]  a  local  instinctive  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  complicated  madness  of  poor 
human  nature.  The  most  solemn  and  re¬ 
ligious  oaths  are  with  them  empty  words; 
they  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  false- 
I  hood,  maneuver,  and  contrivance;  wast- 
I  ing  about  the  mere  nothings  of  life — upon 
;  a  |K)und  of  grain,  or  a  yard  of  cloth — in¬ 
genuity  of  iniquity  enough  to  win  ainl 
keep  a  crown."  The  rejiorts  of  other  trav- 
i  elers  among  other  savages  tell  a  similar 
tale.  Yet  Kohl,  whose  sagacity  and 
w'hose  means  of  judging  give  his  state¬ 
ments  weight,  represents  the  Ojibbeways 
as  peculiarly'  truthful,  having,  in  short, 
the  real  moral  sense  of- noble  natures ; — 

“  Never  promise  them  any  thing  you  arc  not 
quite  certain  of  fultilling.  Never  deceive,  de¬ 
lude,  or  load  them  astray ;  and,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  make  sure  you  arc  never  mistaken. 
Breaking  a  promise  is  regarded  by  the  Indians 
in  the  same  light  as  a  lie.  And  if  you  once  ap- 
|)car  to  them  a  liar,  mutual  confidence  is  irrevo¬ 
cably  lost 

“  They  most  esteem  truth  and  kindness  of 
heart.  But  just  as  they  can  not  comprehend 
the  latter  quality'  unless  allied  with  generosity, 
so  truth  can  not  exist  without  a  decided  and 
sure  judgment. 

“  If  you  say  to  one  of  them,  ‘  I  love  thee,’ 
have  a  present  ready  to  hand,  to  prove  your 
love  clearly.  You  will  lose  in  their  sight  if  a 
present,  or  some  tangible  politenes.s,  does  not  fol¬ 
low  on  such  an  assurance.  But  it  is  often  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hand  them  the  plate  from  which  you 
have  been  eating,  and  on  which  you  have  left  a 
fragment  for  them.” 

I  The  resemblance  traceable  here  to  the 
'  mental  condition  of  children  gives  even 
i  greater  evidence  to  the  testimony  it  af- 
I  fords  of  the  sense  of  truthfulness  in  these 
i  Indians  ;  and  we  see  a  similar  evidence  in 
I  the  fact  of  the  boastful  tendency,  which 
I  they  have  in  common  with  children,  never 
1  leading  them,  as  it  so  easily  leads  the  un- 
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truthful,  into  perversion  of  the  facts. 
They  swagger  about  the  deeds  they  will 
do,  and  the  deeds  they  h.ave  done,  Imt 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  wliat 
they  have  not  done.  At  their  meetings 
the  orators  have  no  scruple  in  blowing 
lustily  their  own  trumpets.  Every  speak¬ 
er  considers  his  deed  the  greatest,  and 
the  most  useful  for  the  whole  nation. 
Each  commences  his  harangue  by  re¬ 
marking  that  what  his  predecessor  had 
said  was  very  fine,  but  it  can  not  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  what  he  has 
to  tell  them  of  himself.  They  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  be  astonished.  Ills  tribe  is  the 
greatest  in  the  laud,  .and  had  achieved 
the  greatest  deeds.  He,  the  youngest  of 
the  Spotted  Weasels,  not  wishing  to  be 
inferior  to  his  forefathers,  had  gone  forth 
and  peribrmed  deeds  which  would  make 
their  hair  stand  on  end — and  so  forth. 
To  all  this  fanfaronade^  as  we  would 
deem  it,  the  warriors  listen  with  delight 
;uk1  yells  of  .aj)plause.  It  is  understood 
that  e:ich  man  is  to  make  himself  as  big 
as  he  can.  Just  as  he  puts  on  his  war- 
]iaint  to  make  himself  look  formid.able,  so 
does  ho  paint  his  narrative.  No  one 
thinks  of  contradicting  him.  If,  however, 
— and  this  is  the  point  which  shows  the 
moral  nature  of  the  Indians — if  the  orator 
is  guilty  of  deception  as  regards  the  facts, 
and  this  deception  is  not  more  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  perversion  of  the  truth,  any  one 
may  get  up  and  contradict  him.  “  Hut 
this,”  sJiys  Kohl,  “  is  a  rare  case,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  very  serious  matter  ;  for  any  man 
convicted  of  falsehood  at  the  solemnity 
of  a  war-dance,  is  ruined  for  life.  A  liar 
can  hardly  ever  regain  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen.” 

Next  to  the  Imr,  no  man  is  so  despised 
by  these  Indians  as  the  narrow-hearted 
egotist  and  greedy  miser.  Charity  and 
liberality,  .as  regards  the  goods  given  by 
God,  are  carried  to  such  a  pitch  among 
them,  tluat  Kohl  thinks  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  their  conversion.  As 
long  as  a  man  h.as  any  thing,  he  must, 
according  to  the  moral  law  of  the  Indians, 
share  it  with  those  who  want;  and  no 
one  can  attain  any  degree  of  respect  who 
does  not  do  so  most  liberally.  There  are 
other  nations  we  have  read  of  among 
whom  this  “  sharing  with  those  who 
want”  is  also  a  moral  law ;  but  with  the 
IndLans  it  is  practice,  and  not  precept 
only.  In  those  other  nations  referred  to, 
the  precept  is  so  little  practiced,  that  the 


man  who  would  share  his  goods  with  the 
poor  would  be  in  danger  of  Ilanwell.  It 
is  thought  eminently  virtuous  to  give 
aw.ay  a  small  part  of  superfluity. 

The  consequence  of  this  law  is,  th.at 
there  are  no  rich  among  the  Indians.  Fre¬ 
quently,  when  a  chief  receives  handsome 
goods,  either  in  exchange  for  his  peltry, 
or  .as  a  recognition  of  his  high  position,  he 
will  throw  them  all  in  a  heap,  call  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  divide  all  among  them.  If  he 
grow  very  zealous,  he  will  put  oft’  his 
shirt,  give  it  away,  and  s.ay,  “  So,  you  see, 
I  have  now  nothing  to  give ;  I  am  poorer 
than  any  one  of  you,  and  commend  my¬ 
self  to  your  charity.”  How  little  cupidity 
animates  them  may  be  seen  in  their  wars. 
The  forays  of  wild  lleduin  tribes  are  nearly 
all  for  jilunder ;  but  the  Indi.an  goes  to  war 
for  venge.ance.  When  ho  prepares  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  never  thinks  of  the  booty, 
but  only  of  the  relatives  ho  can  avenge, 
and  the  foes  he  can  punish.  On  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  his  first  and  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  take  the  scalp  of  the  enemy  he 
has  killed.  Having  this,  he  is  satisfied, 
and  leaves  the  ornaments  on  the  corpse, 
which  an  Arab  or  .an  Afghan  would  fall 
upon  first.  Although  there  arc  no  police 
and  soldiers  to  protect  the  trader,  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  trader  is  attacked 
for  the  sake  of  booty : — 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  quote  our  own 
unusual  situation  on  this  small  island  as  a  proof 
that  love  of  plunder  and  avarice  are  not  the 
prominent  or  dangerous  passions  of  the  Indians. 
We  are  here  a  handful  of  Europeans,  surround¬ 
ed  by  more  than  a  thousand  Indians,  armed 
with  tomahawks,  knives,  and  guns,  and  yet  not 
one  of  us  feels  the  slightest  alarm.  Hardly  one 
of  us  Europeans  possesses  a  weapon ;  only  the 
Indians  are  arme<i  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any 
precautionary  measure,  as  in  the  towns  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Illyria,  where  the  Montenegrins  and  other 
mountaineers  are  compelled  to  deposit  their 
arms  at  the  gate  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  town,  nor  is  there  a  single  soldier  or  armc<l 
policeman  on  the  whole  island.  And  yet,  for 
miles  round,  every  bush  conceals  an  Indian,  and 
the  w'ooden  booths  of  the  Europeans  are  filled 
with  the  most  handsome  and  desired  articles. 
A  whole  ship-load  of  wares  has  just  arrived,  and 
the  blockhouses  in  which  they  are  packed  could 
be  broken  open  with  a  hatchet  The  sum  of 
ready  money  on  the  island,  in  handsome  new 
coinage,  amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars, 
and  yet  we  sleep  with  open  windows  and  doors, 
and  not  one  pf  us  thinks  of  locking  a  door  or 
bolting  a  window.” 

In  admiring  tliis  absence  of  cupidity, 
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we  must  not  forjjet  to  notice  one  resnlt 
fatal  to  the  social  development  of  the  In¬ 
dian  —  namely,  the  communistic  state, 
which  is  inevitable  : — 

“As  a  natural  consequence,  this  generosity 
among  the  Indians  ha-s  grown  into  a  species  of 
cotninunisro,  and  has  a  very  prejudicial  effect 
on  their  civilization.  As  the  hunter — no  matter 
how  clever  and  successful  he  may  be — is  forced 
to  give  all  his  spoil  away,  industry  is  never  re¬ 
warded,  and  the  hard-working  man  toils  for  the 
lazy.  The  indefatigable  hunter  is  alwaj’s  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  couple  of  idle  fellows,  who  live 
upon  him.  If  he  do  not  give  abundantly,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  branded  a  miser.  The 
whole  tribe  will  set  to  work,  annoying  and  in¬ 
juring  him.  They  tear  his  nets,  pull  down  his 
liut,  and  kill  his  horse.  In  this  way,  then,  no  1 
one  is  able  to  retain  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  and  no 
rich  and  prosperous  families  can  spring  up 
among  the  Indians.” 

One  evidence  of  the  beautiful  moral  na-  j 
ture  of  these  savages,  and  their  refined  j 
sense  of  justice,  is  given  in  the  following 
story :  A  young  man  accidentally  shot 
his  brother,  and  fled  into  the  forest.  When 
the  death  of  the  warrior  w.as  found  to  be 
certain,  a  general  yell  of  lament  was  r.ais- 
ed,  and  the  burial  was  prepared.  W omen, 
men,  and  children  gave  way  to  grief. 
The  women  shrieked  and  moaned  through  j 
the  night,  loosening  their  hair,  and  cover¬ 
ing  their  heads  with  ashes.  The  men 
blackened  their  faces,  and  stuck  knives, 
needles,  and  thonis  into  their  flesh.  At 
the  burial  an  old  Indian  sto[>ped  forth  and 
addressed  the  weeping  crowd.  A  tall 
graceful  fir,  he  s.aid,  ha<l  stood  upright  be¬ 
fore  him.  Suddenly,  by  command  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  lightning  struck  the  fir- 
tree  and  leveled  it  to  the  ground.  Not 
the  slightest  allusion  was  made  to  the 
brother — the  innocent  cause  of  the  calam¬ 
ity.  Indeed,  his  relatives  hurried  after 
him  into  the  forest,  and  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  so  that  he  returned  with  them.  Not 
a  word  of  reproach  was  ever  addressed  to 
him,  nor  was  the  affair  ever  mentioned 
.again  in  the  family. 

I  low'  much  of  this  moral  excellence  is 
due  to  a  finely  organized  disposition,  and 
how  much  to  education,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mark  out.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Indians  bring  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go  with  a  vigilant  care  unsur- 
[ia.ssed  in  Europe : — 

“  Many  Indians,  I  can  assure  you  from  my 
own  experience,  bring  up  their  children  as 


[April, 

.<;triotly  as  the  rresb}’tcrian  families  in  tlie  East, 
allow  them  no  sort  of  extravagances,  and  keep 
them — sometimes  too  severely — to  fasting,  pri¬ 
vation,  and  self-denial.  Nor  is  there  any  want 
of  warnings  and  lessons  of  every  description, 
and  it  is  frefjuently  quite  edifying  to  listen  at 
evening  to  the  speeches  which  an  old  Indian 
will  make  to  his  children  and  children’s  children. 
I  knew  an  Indian  hunter  who  was  a  most  ex- 
cm{)lary  and  amiable  father  of  a  family.  When 
he  returned  home  in  the  evening  fiom  the  chase, 
his  squaw  had  a  warm  dish  in  readiness  for  him. 
She  wrung  out  his  wet  cl/dhes  and  moccasons, 
and  hung  them  round  the  fire  to  dry.  After  he 
had  supped,  he  would  lie  down  on  his  bed,  and 
the  children  would  nestle  round  him.  He  would 
juke  and  play  with  the  little  ones,  called  the 
elder  children  to  him,  quotioned  them  as  to 
their  conduct,  gave  them  good  lessons  and  rules 
of  life,  and  told  them  stories.” 


Respecting  the  religion  of  8iiv.ages,  it  i.s 
not  easy  to  gain  any  very  precise  ide-a. 
They  have  not  a  doctrine ;  they  have  not  a 
distinct  priesthood;  they  arc  un.accustomcd 
to  logical  statetnent  of  o])iniuns  ;  and  even 
when  they  seem  to  h.ave  something  like  a 
doctrine,  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of 
traditional  superstitions  that  no  consisten¬ 
cy  can  be  expected.  According  to  Rur- 
ton,  the  E.astern  Africans  are  .as  little 
troubled  with  ceremonies  as  with  belief. 
“In  things  spiritual,  a.s  in  things  temporal, 
they  listen  to  but  one  voice,  that  of ‘Ada,’ 
or  custom.  The  most  offensive  scoffer  or 
skeptic  in  Europe  is  not  regarded  with 
more  .abomin.ation  than  the  man  in  these 
lands  who  would  .attempt  to  touch  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  ‘Ada.’  ” 

Superstition,  the  child  of  terror  .and  ig¬ 
norance,  is  continually  fostered  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  and  inexplic.able  phenomen.a,  inces¬ 
santly  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  sav¬ 
age  ;  .and  notably  in  regions  such  as  tho.se 
of  Eastern  Africa,  where  nature,  rarely 
sublime  or  beautiful,  h.as  spect.ators  inca- 
p.able  of  feeling  her  beauty,  but  quite 
capiible  of  feeling  the  gloom  and  desolation 
of  her  forests  and  jungles,  her  rugged 
hills,  .and  dread  uniform  w.astes  and 
8wain})s,  inhabited  by  dangerous  animals. 
“  Deepened  by  the  dread  of  destruction, 
ever  strong  in  the  barbarian  breast,  his 
terror,”  says  Burton,  “  causes  him  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  all  around  him.” 
“  How,”  inquires  the  dying  African,  “  can 
I  alone  be  ill  when  others  are  well,  unless 
I  have  been  bewitched  ?”  This  belief  in 
witchcraft,  which  is  univers-al,  erplawa  to 
the  ignorant  mind  phenomena  which  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable  to  it ;  and  how 
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greedily  tlie  ignorant  accept  any  explana¬ 
tion  is  painfully  exhibited  in  the  spirit- 
rapping  sitmceH  of  our  own  day.  "NVhen 
men  and  cattle  fall  sick,  m'c  do  not  now 
imagine  that  some  enemy  or  some  mali- 
cioiw  old  tvoman  has  thrown  a  spell  upon 
them  ;  but  our  skepticism  arises  from  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
and  its  maladies,  together  with  a  little  less 
belief  in  the  superior  powers  of  old  wo¬ 
men.  To  the  savage,  there  is  no  reason 
conceivable  why  an  ohl  woman  should  not 
exercise  supernatural  powers.  The  Afri¬ 
cans,  like  other  people,  not  only  believe  in 
witchcraft  and  put  tvitches  to  death,  but 
the  accused  witches  boastfully  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  crime. 

The  “rain  doctor”  and  the  “  medicine 
man  ”  are  the  two  nearest  api)roaches  to 
a  ])ricst  known  by  the  savages.  These 
drones,  as  Burton  calls  them,  are  of  both 
sexes — the  women  generally  contining 
themselves  to  the  medical  part  of  the  ])ro- 
fession.  Bain-making  is  a  hereditary  call¬ 
ing.  The  rain-maker  is  addressed  by  a 
kingly  title,  and  wears  a  chieftain’s  badge.- 
“  He  is  known  by  a  jiumber  of  small, 
greasy,  and  blackened  gourds,  filled  with 
jthysic  and  m.agic,  hanging  round  his 
waist,  and  by  a  little  more  of  the  usual 
grime — sanctity  and  dirt  being  connected 
in  Africa  .as  elscwltere.”  Although  modi 
cine  men  .arc  liberally  paid  for  their  ser¬ 
vices,  they  have  to  bear  the  ]>cril  of  the 
exaggcr.atcd  belief  in  their  powers,  aiid 
therefore  seldom  die  a  natural  de.ath,  dis- 
.apj)ointed  patients  wreaking  summary 
vengeance  on  them.  In  civilized  Europe 
the  “  medicine  man  ”  is  j>ermittcd  to  kill 
with  gre.at  freedom,  if  ho  kills  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  Un  homme  mort  est 
un  homme  mort,  mais  In  scierice,  Mon¬ 
sieur/  It  is  only  rpiacks,  without  license 
to  kill,  who  are  calleil  to  account  for  their 
failures.  Sav.ages  tre.at  their  medicine 
men  as  quacks.  Hue,  in  his  delightful 
travels,  tells  us  that  the  Lama  physici.an, 
if  he  happen  to  have  no  medicine  by  him, 
is  not  disconcerted.  lie  writes  the  names 
of  the  remedies  upon  little  scraps  of  p.aper, 
moistens  the  paper  with  his  saliva,  and 
rolls  them  up  into  pills,  which  the  ]).atient 
tos.ses  down  with  perfect  confidence.  To 
swallow  the  name  of  a  remedy  or  the  re¬ 
medy  itself,  say  the  Tartars,  is  the  s.ame 
thing. 

It  is  extremely  intcre.sting  to  observe 
the  entire  ignorance  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  cause  and  eftect  which  savages,  like 


children  (and  to  a  great  extent,  also,  like 
many  educated  adults,)  manifest  in  their 
interpret-ations  of  quite  ordinary  phenom¬ 
ena.  That  tying  a  mutton  bone  to  the 
bed-post  should  cure  a  man  of  rheumatism ; 
that  a  child’s  caul  shoiild  save  a  sailor 
from  shipwreck ;  that  the  sight  of  a  pie- 
i  b.ald  horse  should  so  alter  the  concurrence 
I  of  external  events  as  to  make  whatever 
j  the  seer  wi.shes come  to  pass;  that  setting 
i  oft’ on  a  jotjrney  on  Fridays  should  be  un- 
I  lucky;  these  are  beliefs  which  displaj'  the 
most  lofty  disreg.ard  for  cans.al  relations  ; 
.and  they  are  remnants  of  the  old  super¬ 
stitions  which  once  g.ained  the  as.sent  of 
all  classes.  Why,  then,  can  we  wonder  at 
savages,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  trace 
effects  to  causes,  except  in  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  m.anner,  believing  that  they  can  ex- 
I  ercise  spells  over  their  neighbors  'i  Kohl 
I  tells  us  that  the  Ojibbeways  adopt  some 
'  such  pl.an  as  this  when  they  w.ant  to  bring 
!  ctilamity  or  death  ujion  a  neighbor ;  they 
|_make  a  small  image  of  wood,  representing 
;  their  victim,  and  pierce  holes  with  a  nee- 
'  die  in  the  region  of  the  head  or  heart — 
j  wherever,  in  fact,  they  wish  their  foe  to 
i  suffer.  If  he  is  to  die,  they  Imry  the 
'  image  with  certain  magic  spells,  and  place 
!  four  red  ])egs  in  the  grave.  At  times 
they  burn  the  effigy.  If  the  victim  really 
die,  which  of  course  sometimes  happens, 
they  boast  that  it  was  their  spells  which 
killed  him.  A  similar  process  is  supposed 
to  cure  the  sick.  They  make  a  figure  of 
clothes  stuffed  with  straw',  intended  to  re- 
I  present  the  illness  or  evil  sj)irit  which  tor¬ 
ments  the  sick  man.  This  figure  they 
carry  to  a  medicine  lodge,  and  shoot  ar¬ 
rows  at  ft,  in  the  ]>resence  of  the  sick 
man,  till  it  is  reduced  to  tatters. 

Schoolboys  will  carry  about  with  them 
a  “lucky  stone,”  and  many  people  si  ill 
believe  in  amulets.  Kwhl  tells  us  th.at  one 
of  his  Indians  having  heard  a  remarkable 
rustling  in  a  larch  tree,  henceforward  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  his  protector.  lie  took  his 
friends  to  see  it,  and  would  s.ay,  “  Voila 
I’arbec  en  qui  j’ai  confiance.”  Another 
Indian  on  his  travels,  sat  down  o[)posite  a 
j  rock  which  seemed  to  him  to  make  a  step 
j  tow’ards  him,  bow,  .and  return  to  its  old 
position.  This,  which  was  prob.ably  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  ett’ect  of  transient  giddiness, 
could  not  but  impress  the  unreasoning 
savage,  who  henceforth  regarded  the  rook 
as  his  jirotecting  god,  to  whom  he  made 
offerings  of  tobacco.  Kohl  give.s  some  in¬ 
teresting  detai's  of  the  symbols  by  which 
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the  Indians  express  certain  abstract 
ideas : —  ^ 

“  When  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  they  usually  direct  a  reverential  or  timid 
glance  upwards,  or  point  the  forefinger  perpen- 
di<  ularly  but  gently  to  the  sky. 

“  When  alluding  to  the  sun  or  to  the  time, 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  sun  is 
their  clock,  and  indicating  the  spot  at  which  the 
sun  stood,  when  the  event  to  which  they  are  al¬ 
luding  occurred,  they  point  fixedly  to  that  point, 
and  hold  their  arm  in  that  position  for  several 
moments. 

“When  speaking  of  a  day,  they  pass  the 
finger  slowly  along  the  entire  vault  of  heaven, 
commencing  at  the  cast,  and  terminating  in  tlie 
west.  This  is  the  sign  for  ‘  one-day.’ 

“If  a  shot  has  to  l)c  mentioned  in  the  story, 
they  usually  strike  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
with  the  back  of  the  right,  so  as  to  produce  a 
slight  sound. 

If  describing  a  journey  on  horseback,  the 
two  first  fingers  of  the  right  are  placed  astride 
of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  both  re¬ 
present  the  galloping  movements  of  a  horse.  If 
it  is  a  foot  journey,  they  wave  the  two  fingers 
several  times  through  the  air. 

“  In  counting,  the  ten  fingers  are  naturally 
used,  and  the  number  is  not  only  held  up,  but 
mentioned. 

“In  this  manner,  and  by  many  hundred 
similar  gestures,  they  supplement  and  support 
their  oral  remarks.  And  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  gestures  I  have  described,  that  the  tongue 
can  be  frequently  allowed  a  rest,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  perfectly  conveyed  by  the  signs. 

“Suppose  an  Indian  wished  to  tell  another 
that  he  had  ridden  for  three  days  over  the 
prairie,  he  first  points  to  his  own  worthy  per¬ 
son — tluit  will  indicate  ‘  I.’  Then  he  sets  his 
fingers  a  galloping  as  I  have  described.  This 
perfects  toe  idea:  ‘I  traveled  on  horseback.’ 
Next  be  passes  his  hand  once  athwart  the  sky, 
which  furnishes  toe  notion  of  ‘  day ;’  and  finally 
holds  up  three  fingers  before  his  friend’s  eyes, 
to  show  he  spent  ‘  three  ’  days. 

“  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  Indian  dia¬ 
lects  differ  so  greatly,  this  language  of  signs  is 
the  same  for  enormous  distances.  All  travelers 
who  have  crossed  the  prairies  told  me  that 
there  was  only  ont  sign  language,  which  all  the 
Indians  comprehended,  and  any  one  who  had 
learned  it  could  travel  with  it  from  one  end  of 
America  to  the  other. 

“  For  such  signs  as  those  of  which  I  have 
given  specimens,  such  as  the  sun,  a  day,  a  num¬ 
ber,  a  horseman,  etc.,  when  nothing  better  or 
more  natural  £Ould  be  chosen,  this  is  easily  to 
be  understood.  Hut  the  sign-language  develop¬ 
ed  itself  to  a  fuller  extent,  and  undertook  a  visi¬ 
ble  representation  of  abstract  ideas.  Hence 
much  must  naturally  become  conventional.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  desirous  to  express  the  idea  of 
*  beauty,’  this  could  not  be  imitated  like  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  gun.  Still,  some  sign  to  express 
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this  idea  could  be  agreed  on.  Most  curiously, 
the  Indian  races  were  unanimous  in  accepting 
the  same  sign.  When  they  wish  to  explain  that 
they  saw  a  ’  beautiful  ’  woman,  they  pass  the 
il.-it  hand  gently  and  slowly  through  the  air,  as 
if  imitating  the  wave-line.  Even  the  sex  is  de¬ 
scribed  unanimously.  When  speaking  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  the  Indians  pass  the  palm  once  down  the 
face  and  the  whole  body,  as  if  wbhing  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  long  waving  dresses  or  the  graceful  con¬ 
tour  of  the  female  body.  This  smoothing  of  the 
face  universally  means  ‘  a  member  of  the  fairsex.’ 

“A  copious  grammar  of  this  language  of  signs 
could  be  written.  How  rich  it  would  be,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Indians  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  tribes,  who  do  not  understand  a  word  of  each 
other’s  spoken  language,  will  sit  for  half  a  day 
on  one  spot,  talking  and  chattering,  and  telling 
each  other  all  sorts  of  stories,  with  movements 
of  their  fingers,  heads,  and  feet’’ . 

“A  hollow  hand,  with  the  motion  of  drawing 
water,  signifies  water.  When  the  finger  traces 
serpentine  lines  on  the  ground,  it  is  a  river.  A 
hand  moved  up  and  down  in  the  air  signifies  a 
mountain. 

“  The  several  beasts  have  naturally  their  spe¬ 
cial  signs.  Usually  only  some  characterirfic 
portion  of  the  animal  is  imitated — for  instance, 
the  horns.  The  horns  of  the  buffalo  differ  from 
those  of  the  elk,  and  thus  the  entire  animal  is 
indicated.  • 

“  The  idea  of  a  large  number,  or  ‘many,’  is 
described  by  clutching  at  the  air  several  times 
with  both  hand.s.  The  motion  greatly  re.^em- 
bles  th,at  of  danseu.ses  playing  the  castagnettes. 

“  ‘  Little,’  or  ‘  nothing,’  is  signified  by  pas-^ing 
one  hand  over  the  other. 

“Very  curious,  but  (juito  universal,  is  the 
sign  for  admiration  among  the  American  In¬ 
dians.  They  hold  the  hollow  hand  for  some 
time  before  the  mouth.  This  is,  however,'  I 
suspect,  a  species  of  quiproquo,  and  the  real 
sign — namely,  the  mouth  widely  opened  in 
amazement — is  concealed  behind  it.  They  car¬ 
ry  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  conceal  the  ficc 
behind  it,  because  it  is  improper  to  display  emo¬ 
tion  or  admiration.’’ 

The  raeution  of  this  desire  to  conceal 
emotion  reminds  us  that  the  civilized 
Englishm.'in,  whose  .ambition  seems  to  bo 
never  to  allow  any  strong  expression  of 
emotion  to  escajm  him,  is  only  imitating 
a  characteristic  of  most  savage  tribes. 
Lessing  in  his  splendid  fragment,  “  Lao- 
koon,”  draws  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  Homer  makes  the  Trojans  suppress, 
and  the  Greeks  express,  emotion  ;  so  far 
from  the  Greek  being  anxious  to  liave  it 
believed  he  did  not  teel  pain,  he  made  his 
very  gods  howl  when  wounded. 

“The  stoic  of  the  woods  —  a  man  without  a 
tear,” 
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may  be  very  admirable  to  savages,  but  it 
is  a  higher  ideal  of  humanity  to  feel  keen¬ 
ly  and  yet  act  steadfastly.  Macduff  is 
really  cnoivgh  to  bear  his  anguish  like  a 
man,  but  he  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  .all  feeling.  The 
gaping  clown,  who  marvels  at  every  nov¬ 
elty,  is  on  a  liigher  mor.al  level  than  the 
obtuse  exquisite  who  secs  “  nothing  in 
it.” 

”  We  live  by  admiration,  love,  and  hope 

and  the  man  who  pretends  to  feel  none  of 
those  is  sitnply  a  coxcomb  :  the  man  M’ho 
does  not  feel  them  is  the  savage. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  under¬ 
neath  the  grave  diversity  of  forms  may  be 
fouml  considerable  similarities  of  tendency 
in  the  savage  and  in  the  civilized  nature. 
Many  of  the  things  notice.able  as  charac¬ 
teristic.  of  the  sav.age  are  found  lingering 
amo!igst  ourselves,  either  in  remote  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  uncultivated  classes,  or  in  child¬ 
ren.  The  fatiguing  and  universal  mendi¬ 
cancy  of  Africi^  whore  kings  and  chief¬ 
tains  demand  baksheesh  o?i  all  sorts  of 
j>retext8,and  where  no  one  will  even  direct 
you  on  your  way  without  a  “  present,”  is 
little  less  than  what  the  traveler  meets  with 
throughout  the  Xcapolitan  dominions.  It 
is  not  only  the  beggars  who  beg — every 
one  knows  the  impudent  medicancy  of 
the  police,  custom-house  oflicers,  and  func¬ 
tionaries  of  variousHcinds.  AVe  liave  been 
asked  f)er  Ui  botUjUa  by  a  man  wearing 
the  Government  uniform  upon  no  better 
pretext  th.an  that  urged  by  the  laziest  laz- 
zarone.  lie  stood  on  the  quay  to  see  us 
depart,  and  held  out  his  hand,  as  if  there 
was  some  tariff  of  supervision.  Nay,  we 
have  seen  a  carpenter  actually  quit  his 
work  to  run  after  the  carriage,  holding 
out  his  hat  for  alms.  In  like  manner  the 
delight  in  bargaining  which  the  Africans 
display  is  much  the  same  as  that  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  the  Itali.ans  generally.  Of  course, 
the  African  being  less  pressed  for  time, 
and  less  subject  to  competition,  can  afford 
to  indulge  this  task  to  an  excess  not  per- 
mis-siblc  in  Europe.  “  A  lot  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  tusks,”  Burton  says,  “  is  rarely  sold 
under  four  months.  Each  article  is  laid 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  purchaser  be¬ 
gins  by  placing  some  h.andsome  cloths 
under  the  point  and  b.amboo  of  the  tusk, 
and  by  covering  its  whole  length  with  a 
third  ;  these  form  the  first  perquisites  of 
the  seller.  After  a  few  diiys,  during 
which  rice  and  ghee,  sugar  and  sweet¬ 


meats,  must  be  freely  supplied,  commences 
the  chaffering  for  the  price.  The  Banyan 
becomes  excited  at  the  ridiculous  demands 
of  his  client,  screams  like  a  woman,  pushes 
him  out  of  doors,  .and  receives  a  return  of 
similar  treatment  with  interest.  He  takes 
.advantage  of  his  knowledge  that  the  Afri¬ 
can  is  never  satisfied  w'ith  the  first  offer, 
however  liberal ;  he  begins  with  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  worth,  then  he  raises  it  to  one 
half,  and  when  the  barbarian  still  hesitates, 
he  throw's  in  some  flashy  article  Avhich 
tunis  the  scale.” 

The  position  of  w’oman  is  commonly 
held  to  be  a  test  of  the  civiliz.ation  reach¬ 
ed  by  any  nation.  In  savage  tribes  that 
position  is  certainly  not  elevated.  AV oman 
is  held  to  be  wholly  inferior  to  man,  and 
has  inferior  labors  to  perform.  This 
shocks  the  susceptibilities  of  a  European, 
who  nevertheless  is  rarely  very  consistent 
in  his  own  treatment  of  w'onun.  He  is 
ready  with  the  most  splendid  rhetoric  in 
praise  of  woman,  but  this  chivalry  is  not 
unmingled  with  contempt.  He  t.alks  as 
if  women  were  angels,  and  treats  them  as 
if  they  were  frivolous  fools.  He  has  the 
loudest  voice  to  proclaim  their  inherent 
purity  and  delicacy,  and  has  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  confidence  in  it.  The  sav.age  has  no 
siich  sophistications.  He  despises  woman 
as  .an  inferior  anitnal.  AUar  and  hunting 
he  reserves  for  himself — .all  other  labor  is 
thrown  upon  her  shouldei*8.  Kohl  tells 
us  that  an  unlucky  half-lame  Indian  who 
was  of  no  use  either  to  hunt  or  p.addle, 
and  hence  remained  at  home  with  the 
squaws,  would  sometimes  lend  a  hand  to 
the  women  as  they  felled  the  trees  .and 
carried  aw.ay  logs;  but  no  other  man 
would  h.ave  moved  a  finger,  not  even 
when  making  love  to  his  wood-cutting 
charmer. 

“  The  women  are  also  obliged  to  procure  and 
cut  up  the  firewood  in  the  forest.  This  is  one 
of  their  chief  daily  tasks;  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Indian  encampments  round  me  I 
always  hear,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening, 
the  axes  of  the  women  and  girls  sounding  as 
they  prepare  the  logs  for  the  next  day,  and 
emerge  heavily  laden  from  the  scrub.  Usually, 
too,  I  notice  several  young  fellows  idling  alx)ut 
under  the  trees,  serenely  watching  the  toiling 
women,  and  conversing  affably  with  them.  As 
I  am  told,  this  wood-cutting  hour  is  the  grand 
love-making  time  for  the  young  men.” 


The  girls  begin  their  labors  as  early  .os 
six  years  old,  while  their  haughty  broth¬ 
ers  walk  by  their  side,  disdaining  to  carry 
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any  thing  but  bow  and  arrow.  Of  course, 
a.s  they  perform  the  work  of  carpenter, 
joinei’,  ina.sou,  and  porter,  their  hands 
and  arms  are  liardened  and  developed  in  a 
way  M’liich  would  surprise  tlieir  European 
sisters.  Having  their  tiine  thus  occupied, 
and  their  bodies  thus  ])ut  to  rough  usage, 
they  can  not  imiutc  their  European  sis¬ 
ters  in  their  devotion  to  dress  and  fashion. 
Tliat  falls  to  the  men. 

“  It  Ls  to  a  European  a  most  comical  sight  to 
notice  a  savage  >)efare  a  looking-gla.s.s.  Vanity 
and  sclf-admii'ation  arc  as  visible  in  him  as  in 
a  Parisian  coquette.  He  even  outvies  her;  for 
while  she  changes  the  fashion  of  her  Ixmnet 
and  the  color  of  her  drc.ss  three  or  four  times  a- 
vcar,  the  Indian  alters  the  color  on  his  face — for 
ills  attention  is  conlined  to  this  portion  of  his 
per.son — daily. 

“I  hare  watched  three  or  four  handsome 
young  Indians  here,  and  saw  them  every  day 
wearing  a  different  pattern  on  their  faces. 
They  belongcfl  to  the  aristocracy  of  their  band, 
and  were  evidently  dandies.  I  saw  them  loung¬ 
ing  along  very  seriously  and  with  great  dignity, 
with  green  or  yellow  stripes  on  their  noses, 
their  long  pipes  under  their  arms,  and  wrapped 
up  in  their  wide  blanket-cloaks.  They  were 
always  together,  and  evidently  formed  a  clique,  j 

“  Daily,  when  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  drew 
the  pattern  their  faces  displayed,  and  at  length 
obtained  a  collection,  whose  variety  even  as¬ 
tonished  myselC  The  strange  combinations 
produced,  in  the  kaleidoscope  may  be  termed  | 
weak  when  compared  to  what  an  Indian’s  im¬ 
agination  produces  on  his  forehead,  nose,  and 
cheeks.  I  will  try'  to  give  some  account  of  them, 
as  far  as  words  will  reach. 

“  Two  things  struck  me  most  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colors ;  first,  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  a>>out  the  natural  di-  j 
visions  of  the  face ;  and,  secondly,  the  extraor-  j 
dinary  mixture  of  the  graceful  and  the  grotes¬ 
que.” 

Wild  as  these  ornaments  seem  to  the 
stranger,  they  have  a  significance  to  the 
Indian  eye  not  less  great  than  the  proper 
shape  of  a  bonnet  or  sleeve  has  for  us.  If 
a  lady  wished  to  create  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  her  insanity,  she  need  only  wear 
the  bonnet  and  dress  worn  by  every  one 
a  few  years  ago,  and  then  considered  quite 
proper.  In  like  manner  Kohl,  on  hearing 
some  Indians  speak  of  one  of  their  tribe 
who  had  gone  mad,  asked  how  he  had 
shown  his  ins.anity.  “  Oh !”  they  said, 
“he  dresses  himself  up  so  funnily  with 
feathers  and  shells,  and  paints  his  face  so 
comically,  that  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
die  with  laughing.”  As  the  speakers 
were  themselves  overladen  with  feathers. 


shells,  green,  Vermillion,  Pius.sian  blue, 
and  chrome  yellow.  Kohl  could  hardly 
keep  his  countenance. 

Kohl  gives  it  not  only  as  his  own  opin¬ 
ion,  but  as  that  of  many  Europeans, 
that  after  having  lived  some  time  with 
these  gaily  painted  Indians,  the  paint  is 
really  felt  to  be  an  ornament.  AVhenover 
the  Indians  w'a.shed  themselves  they  seem¬ 
ed  insignificant  and  uglier.  Every  thing 
is  habit;  and  to  eyes  accustomed  to  Ix*- 
hold  the  daz7.1ing  warriors  in  their  war¬ 
paint,  the  pale  faces  must  appear  very 
mean. 

The  few  points  we  h.ave  touched  u|x>n 
will  suffice  to  show,  that  while  savage  life 
presents  many  details  of  great  interest  to 
the  philosopher,  it  does  not  and  can  not 
I)resent  hiin  with  the  scientific  data  for 
any  conclusions  as  to  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  uncorrupted  by  civilization.  It 
can  only  show  how  in.an  is  variously 
biassed  by  the  various  tendencies  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  We  can  no 
more  get  at  human  nature  unaffected  by 
social  conditions,  than  we  can  get  at  the 
human  mind  freed  from  all  erroneous 
conception  and  all  tra<lition.al  bias.  The 
ignorant  man  is  not  nearer  to  the  state 
of  ide.al  purity  than  is  the  professor  of  a 
false  philosophy.  Kousseau’s  notion  that 
meditation  me.ans  corruption,  and  that 
men  “  untainted  by  philosophy’’  are  ne- 
ces-sarily  of  a  purer  moral  nature,  is  one 
at  vai  iance  with  all  that  psychology  and 
expcnence  reveal.  No  man  having  a  sold 
can  be  without  a  theory  of  life — a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  some  sort ;  he  must  think  ;  he 
is  compelled  to  speculate,  and  attempt  an 
exfdiination  of  the  mysteries  around  him  ; 
and  the  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
man  must  have  a  philosophy  or  not, 
but  what  philosophy  he  shall  adopt.  The 
same  may  bo  said  of  luxury,  and  all  the 
arts  and  appliances  of  civilization.  In  the 
rudest  possible  condition  man,  will  and 
must  invent  some  appliances  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  food,  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  the 
shelter  of  his  family  from  cold,  r.ain,  and 
wild  beasts ;  and  the  question  is.  Are 
these  appli.ancos  to  be  eftectual  ?  Is  he 
better  off  with  good  than  with  bad  instru¬ 
ments  ?  So  likewise  with  social  laws : 
under  some  fonn  of  government  he  must 
live,  if  he  live  with  his  fellow-men  ;  is  he 
more  likely  to  develop  his  moral  nature, 
when  living  in  the  light  of  well-defined 
laws,  fi-amed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
justice  for  all,  than  when  living  in  a  so 
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ciety  where  superstilion,  caprice,  and  in-  wards  the  same  end,  but  he  is  further  ofl' 
dividual  might  determine  every  tiling  ?  from  its  attainment.  In  other  words,  un- 
The  aim  of  civilization  is  conquest  over  civilized  man  is  not  man  in  a  state  of 
the  material  world  in  order  to  the  freer  nature,  but  man  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
dovel^ment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  civilization, 
life.  The  uncivilized  man  is  moved  to- 
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Aboit  this  time,  Mr.  Canning  entered  .about  the  expected  time,  but  not  in  the 
Parliament.  For  a  year  or  two  previously  uniform  of  butt’  and  blue.  The  I'act  was 
he  had  created  great  sensation  at  the  de  simply  this : — so  long  as  Canning  harm- 
bating  clubs,  where  he  nightly  harangued  lessly  conversed  or  debated  in  reception- 
against  the  government,  and  startled  his  rooms,  and  club-houses,  and  popular  as- 
hearers  by  the  ardor  of  his  ajipeals  on  be-  sernblies,  he  found  nothing  to  disturb  his 
half  of  the  people.  Nevertheless  his  style  democratic  theories.  But  when  brought 
was  not  such  as  we  instinctively  associate  to  the  jioint  of  action,  a  new  light  broke 
with  the  idea  of  a  public  orator,  any  more  in  upon  him,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
than  was  his  personal  appearance.  The  really  seemed  to  understand  that  a  terri- 
slight,  graceful  figure,  the  classic  features,  ble  meaning  lay  hid  within  his  harmless 
the  aristocratic  bearing,  the  clear,  melodi-  words — that  the  conflict  which,  to  him 
ous,  not  too  iiowerful  voice — the  logical  and  his  friends,  "was  of  opinion  only, 
method  oi'  ihc  speaker,  dealing  in  illustra-  would  be  one  of  physical  force  among  the 
tion  or  giving  free  jilay  to  a  lively  fancy  masses.  It  was  only  during  an  interview 
at  the  outset  of  his  address,  but  gradually  with  a  secret  delegate,  a  man  of  position 
W'orking  closely  to  his  subject,  strength-  and  fame  in  his  day,  (William  Godwin,) 
ening  his  argument  at  every  step,  avoid-  that  he  saw  the  end  of  the  path  on  which 
ingall  empty  declamation,  and  concluding  he  had  entered.  This  man  came  to  an- 
the  moment  he  had  done ;  this  was  a  true  nounce  that  the  people  were  weary  of 
orator,  and  yet  hardly  the  style  of  man  I  their  own  inaction,  and  of  the  coldness  of 
for  an  arch-rebel,  or  mischievous  dema- 1  their  leaders ;  that  they  were  now  tho- 
gogue.  No  wonder  that  having  won  !  roughly  organized  ;  that  the  leading  com- 
Canning  to  their  side,  the  Liberals  should  I  mittees  had  selected  him  (Canning)  as 
make  much  of  him.  He  had  the  entree  at ;  their  head  ;  that  they  would  serve  him 
Carlton  House,  Devonshire  House,  Bur-  faithfully  ;  that  they  impatiently  waited 
lington  House;  and  was  as  popular  with  for  his  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and 
the  patricians  as  with  the  public ;  indeed,  would  at  once  be  ready  to  undertake  any 
more  so  ;  for  his  delicate  satire  and  scho-  enterprise  that  he  might  determine.  The 
larly  allusions  were  appreciated  better,  young  man  was  thunderstruck.  He  asked 
and  he  was  much  more  at  his  ease,  in  that  time  for  reflection,  though  in  reality  his 
upper  circle  than  in  the  crowd  below,  decision  was  already  taken.  The  hope- 
Grey-headed  statesmen  listened  with  de-  lessnes-s,  not  to  sny  the  absurdity,  of  such 
light  to  the  young  student,  and  prophe-  a  scheme  w.as  apparent  on  the  lace  of  it ; 
siod  splendidly  for  his  future  career.  His  but  this  was  not  all.  Canning  was  essen- 
name  was  already  flouted  in  the  faces  of  tially  a  lover  of  order ;  his  whole  nature 
ministers,  and  Sheridan  in  his  place  went  shrank  from  the  idea  of  such  close  contact 
so  far  as  to  allude  to  Canning’s  approach-  with  sedition  ;  and  moreover,  unconsciou.s- 
ing  entry  into  parliament.  He  entered  ly  to  himself,  the  aristocrat  was  too  strong 

- — - -  within  him  to  allow  even  of  direct  contact 

•  Concluded  from  page  864.  !  with  the  mob.  He  not  only  gave  a  de- 
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cided  refusal  to  the  agitators,  but  so  vio-  ] 
lent  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  he 
sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  com- 1 
pared  notes  on  political  views,  and,  after  j 
a  long  and  mutually  satisfactory  conver¬ 
sation,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  minis¬ 
ter,  with  whom  he  remained  closely  con¬ 
nected  until  Pitt’s  death. 

When  war  first  broke  out  in  1793,  the 
majority  of  the  Whig  party,  realizing  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis,  gave  a  generous 
support  to  the  government ;  and  at  the 
close  of  1794,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  j 
Fitzwillianj,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  joinetl  the  cabinet,  and,  by  this 
union  of  .all  ranks  and  parties,  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  ministers  both 
in  parliament  and  the  country ;  besides 
the  significance  of  the  act  in  the  eyes  of 
our  enemies  .abroad. 

Home  aft'airs  began  to  look  critical, 
and  required  wary  management.  The 
Edinburgh  Convention,  with  its  “sec¬ 
tions,  ”  and  committees  of  “  organiza¬ 
tion,”  “  finance,”  “  public  safety,”  and  so 
forth,  had  been  successfully  broken  up ; 
but  a  similar  attempt  which  was  m.ade  | 
upon  the  Ix)ndon  Convention  miscarried,  i 
The  jury  refused  to  convict,  and  Home  i 
Tooke,  with  his  companions,  w’as  dis- 1 
charged  from  prison,  'llie  popular  disaf-  j 
fection  8pre.ad  all  the  more  rapidly  after  j 
tltis  failure,  being  further  stimulated  by 
several  ill-advised  speeches  which  the  pro¬ 
secution  called  forth  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  exertions  of  French 
emissaries  out  of  doors.  The  high  price 
of  provisions  consequent  on  two  deficient 
harvests  increased  the  discontent ;  and 
while  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  open 
parliament,  the  mob  surrounded  the  royal 
carriage,  not,  as  five  years  before,  with 
loyal  shouts,  but  with  groans  and  curses. 
“Peace!”  “No  war!”  “No  king!” 
“  Down  with  George  !”  were  their  cries, 
mingled  with  execrations  of  Pitt,  and 
clamors  for  bread.  While  the  procession 
was  p.assing  through  Palace  Yard,  a  bul¬ 
let  entered  the  carri.age  window  ;  and,  on 
its  return,  the  mob  tore  in  pieces  the 
Btate-coach,  the  king  himself  narrowly  es¬ 
caping  the  B.ame  fate.  Party  spirit  is  a 
tame  thing  in  our  day ;  but  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  J.iords  which  took  place  a 
few  hours  after  this  attack.  Lord  I..ands- 
downe  could  assert  that  “  it  was  only  an 
alarm  bell  to  terrify  the  people  into  weak 
compliances,  a  scheme  planned  an  execut¬ 
ed  by  ministers  themselves.” 


For  three  years  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  continued,  and,  .as  regarded  the 
war,  all  the  efforts  of  the  nation,  gigantic 
as  they  were,  seemed  utterly  powerless  to 
turn  the  tide  of  French  success.  Hollnnd 
had  been  completely  overrun  by  them — 
was  in  fact  an  affiliated  republic ;  so  was 
the  kingdom  of  Upper  ItJily ;  Belgium 
had  long  been  annexed ;  Prussia  was  neu¬ 
tral  by  compulsion ;  Austria,  the  most 
stubborn  of  foes,  had  made  peace  with 
the  Kepublic  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio;  while  Spain,  by  no  means  a  con¬ 
temptible  power,  was  at  open  war  w'ith 
this  country.  For  a  time  England  was 
compelled,  if  fight  she  would,  to  fight 
.alone,  and  saw  half  the  continent  arrayed 
against  her.  The  tax.ation  had  increased 
six  millions  per  annum  within  six  years, 
and  fell  upon  the  nation  with  fearful 
weight.  It  was  in  this  extremity  that  the 
Bank  of  England  succumbed  to  the  pres¬ 
sure,  and  stopped  payment.  The  j)anlc 
I  was  »inivers.al,  and  men  seemed  wild  with 
I  fright.  In  February  the  three  per  cents 
i  had  sunk  to  fifty  and  a  half,  and  in  April 
they  stood  at  forty-eight  and  a  half.  To 
add  to  the  troubles  of  the  time,  a  formida¬ 
ble  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fieet,  and  a 
still  more  formid.ablo  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
These  d.angers,  however,  served  only  to 
elicit  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  king,  an  overwhelming  ni.a- 
jority  of  the  parliament,  the  landed  inter¬ 
est,  the  clergy,  all  the  wealth  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  country,  sustained  the  min¬ 
ister.  Pitt  resolved  on  still  more  ener¬ 
getic  mCiOsures.  At  one  stroke  he  tripled 
the  assessed  taxes,  which  became  a  tenth 
part  of  .all  incomes  of  £200  and  upwards. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  soon  recovered, 
and  rose  in  pro[)ortion  to  its  own  efforts. 
Close  upon  the  tidings  of  C.ape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  came  the  battle  of  Camperdown, 
and,  far  more  glorious  than  either,  the 
j  battle  of  the  Nile.  An  abundant  luirvest 
I  gave  a  sufficiency  to  the  poorest.  The 
1  balance  of  trade  for  five  years  showed  up- 
I  wards  of  six  millions  increase,  even  after 
the  enormous  importations  of  corn  then 
necessary  had  been  paid  for.  The  at¬ 
tempts  which  had  been  made,  and  twice 
repeated,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  the  in¬ 
sulting  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
rejected  by  the  French  directory,  re¬ 
moved  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  contest.  A  national  defence  fund  was 
organized,  to  which  the  Bank  of  England 
gave  £200,000,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
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£100,000,  the  Duke  of  llmljiewater 
£100,000,  Smiths,  tlie  hankers,  £100,000, 
several  noblemen  £40,000  and  £20,000 
each,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Ca¬ 
binet  £10,000  each,  l^argo  mercantile  i 
firms  subscribed  in  the  same  j)rincely  I 
fashion,  Robert  Peel  of  Bury  being  one  | 
of  the  names  near  the  head  of  the  list.  : 
This  was  at  a  time  when  money  was 
worth  double  its  present  value,  specie  ! 
was  scarce,  the  war  h.ad  continued  for  five  | 
years,  and  every  imaginable  burden  of  j 
taxation  li.ad  been  imposed  upon  the ' 
countiy.  M.any  persons  of  distinction 
were  compelled  to  reduce  their  establish-  , 
ments  in  consequence  of  their  libcralitv, 
but  all  chusses  vied  with  each  otlier  in  ' 
self  denial  and  devotion  to  the  eommon 
cause. 

The  English  minister  now  appeared  to  , 
be  seated  more  firmly  than  ever  in  his  ; 
place,  and  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  • 
power.  Besides  the  evidences  of  his  vi-  1 
gorous  policy  abroad,  he  had  succeeded  | 
in  calming  the  frenzy  of  Ireland ;  and, 
having  overcome  the  stubborn  opposition  : 
of  her  legislature,  had  effected  her  union 
with  this  country.  The  great  inducement  ' 
held  out  to  the  Irish  parliament  as  the  ! 
price  of  its  acipiiescence  in  the  Union 
w.as  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  : 
disabilities ;  but  it  is  clear  that  a  large  ' 
party  in  England,  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  state,  were  perfectly  willing,  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  the  union,  to  withhold  , 
the  promised  concession  ;  and  here  was  ' 
the  fatal  canker.  Half  the  cabinet,  a 
large  proportion  of  ministers  not  of  the  ■ 
cabinet,  and  many  influcnti.al  supporters  , 
of  the  government,  were  opposed  to  him ;  j 
but  Pitt  did  not  swerve  for  a  moment  | 
from  his  purpose.  The  first  session  of  the 
“  United  Imperial  Parliament  ’’  was  at  1 
liand,  and  he  resolved  that  it  should  be  j 
inaugurated  by  a  generous  measure  of  re-  : 
lief.  It  was  a  question  of  principle  with  | 
him  quite  as  much  as  ijolicy.  lint  the  I 
king  made  it  a  question  of  principle  also,  | 
on  ihc  opjKJsite  side ;  and  it  w.as  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  was  never  likely  to  give 
way.  Pitt  h.ad  evidently  presumed  upon 
his  position,  and  had  not  informed  the 
king  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  measure  ! 
so  important,  until  he  formally  offered  it  | 
far  the  royal  approbation.  This  the  king 
at  once  refused,  abruptly  and  ungracious¬ 
ly.  A  refusal  on  a  question  of  such  ino- 
inent,  and  on  which  he  felt  so  deeply, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  allow  of  only  one 
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j  course,  if  he  would  retain  his  own  self-rc- 
I  spect ;  and  after  a  brief  correspondence 
he  sent  in  his  resignation.  This  was  the 
only  diflerence  the  king  ever  had  with 
Pitt  during  his  long  term  of  office,  and 
his  conduct  appears  the  more  hasty  and 
inexcusable.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  certainly  in  fault.  The  question  of 
Catholic  relief  had  been  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet,  more  or  less,  for  four  months ; 
and  during  that  time  it  was  never  once 
officially  named  to  the  king,  though  a 
question  of  vital  importance  in  his  mind, 
and  one  indeed  which  almost  assumed  the 
form  of  monomania.  Sundry  members  of 
the  Cabinet  took  adv.antage  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in¬ 
flamed  the  king’s  mind  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  itself,  and  against  -the  minister  who 
was  so  secretly  prei)aring  it.  Addington, 
the  speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  I’itt’s, 
was  implicated  in  the  intrigue,  and  was 
evidently  bidding  eagerly  for  the  treasury. 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas,  on  the 
other  hand,  knowing  that  the  king  was 
really  looking  towards  Addington,  roused 
the  pride  of  Pitt,  and  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  sovereign. 

Some  obscurity  still  rests  upon  the 
affair ;  but  after  his  decision  was  once 
taken,  nothing  could  be  more  noble  than 
Pitt’s  conduct  on  retiring  from  office. 
So  far  from  involving  his  cabinet  in  the 
transaction,  he  made  the  act  a  purely  per¬ 
sonal  one,  and  only  informed  Dundas  and 
Lord  Grenville  of  the  step  he  w.as  about 
to  take.  He  used  all  possible  influence 
with  his  colleagues  to  induce  them  to  re¬ 
main  ;  many  of  them,  it  must  be  confess¬ 
ed  not  requiring  any  very  decided  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  among  the  rest,  his  own  broth¬ 
er,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  thought 
that  place  and  £3000  a  year  were  not  to 
be  lightly  bartered  for  a  little  foolish 
pride.  But  Canning,  Dundas,  Windham, 
with  Lords  Greenville  and  Sj)encer,  all 
strongly  in  favor  of  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  followed  their  chief.  On  the  first 
new's  of  the  impending  change,  a  great 
panic  ensued  in  the  city.  Stocks  fell  five 
per  cent.,  and  there  w'as  no  market  at  all 
for  Exchequer  Bills.  But  Pitt  at  once 
caused  the  information  to  be  circulated 
that  he  should  not  retire  suddenly,  that 
he  should  support  the  new  ministry,  and 
that  ho  should  open  the  new  budget ; 
wluch  last  information  especially,  calmed 
the  general  apprehension,  and  averted 
much  commercial  disaster.  The  king 
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every  where  spoke  warmly  of  bis  conduct, 
saying  that  it  M-as  beyond  all  comparison 
more  honorable  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  “  His  was  a  magnanimity 
unparallel  among  politicians,”  is  the  sober 
verdict  of  one  who  knew  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  minister  left  behind 
him  the  most  ample  preparations  and  dis¬ 
positions  M’ith  respect  to  tlie  war,  as  was 
shown  by  the  successful  operations  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  and  of  Nel¬ 
son  in  the  Baltic ;  and  his  successors  had 
hb  best  advice  and  coun.sel  whenever  they 
thought  fit  to  ask  it.  Indeed,  during  the 
next  two  years  Pitt  supported  the  new 
government  far  beyond  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  a  due  regard  to  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  popularity.  “  As 
in  administration,  so  in  retirement,”  says 
Mr.  Toraline,  “  we  see  him  displaying  the 
same  gre.atness,  the  same  activity,  the 
same  patriotism.  His  loyalty  depended 
not  upon  office ;  his  love  of  his  country 
was  eijually  evident  in  every  situation. 
Instead  of  a  peevish  secession  from  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duty,  or  a  hostile 
obstruction  to  the  measures  of  the  new 
administration,  which  must  instantly  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  opposition,  ; 
he  gave  them  their  best  claim  to  credit  in 
the  country,  by  an  open  declaration  in 
tlieir  favor,  and  by  a  direct  avowal  of  his 
determination  to  assist  them  while  they 
acted  upon  the  principles  which  had  been 
the  rule  of  his  own  conduct.  This  assist¬ 
ance  he  giiv’e  publicly  and  privately,  with 
a  zeal  .and  disinterestedness  of  which  there  1 
is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  politi-  j 
cal  parties.”  j 

Mr.  Addington,  who  now  came  into  . 
power,  was  an  amiable,  well-intentioned  i 
man,  much  respected  for  his  moral  worth,  ' 
but  who  had  given  no  proof  of  statesman¬ 
like  qualities  of  mind.  As  speaker,  he 
h.ad  conducted  the  business  of  the  House 
with  success,  thanks  to  a  handsome  per¬ 
son,  and  dignified,  though  rather  form.al, 
manners.  But  when  it  was  known  that 
he  was  to  form  an  administration,  and  take 
the  reins  out  of  Pitt’s  hands,  the  proposal 
w.as  greeted  with  general  ridicule.  Quoth 
F ox  :  “  If  Mr.  Addington  wishes  for  su- 
])reme  authority,  let  him  be  King  of  Bath, 
if  he  has  interest  enough  at  the  Rooms. 
He  will  find  it  more  pleasant,  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  more  to  his  reputation.”  The 
new  Premier  over-estimated  hb  own  pow¬ 
ers,  and  thought  he  could  rule  the  House 
as  well  from  the  treasury  bench  as  from 


[  the  chair  ;  and  that  he  could  govern  the 
country  as  well  as  the  House.  He  was 
much  mistaken  on  both  points;  but  his 
mediocrity  suited  the  king,  as  did  his 
stringent  views  on  the  Catholic  miestion, 
and  his  genenal  subserviency.  With  a 
change  of  administration  came  a  change 
of  policy.  Tlie  nation,  exhausted  by  its 
efforts,  and  seeing  its  leader  set  aside,  lost 
heart  for  the  war ;  it  suited  Bonaparte’s 
views  to  call  a  truce ;  indeed,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  been  making  overtures  to  this  end  ; 
— hence  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  Ad¬ 
dington  Government  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  down  the  expenditure  and 
the  taxation.  They  reduced  the  army; 
they  disinis.sed  many  thous.and8  of  able 
seamen — indeed,  more  than  half  the  naval 
force ;  they  slackened  the  exertions  in  the 
dockj'.ards ;  they  dbb.anded  first  the  mili- 
ti.a,  and  then  the  volunteers,  and  actc<l  as 
though  fighting  was  for  ever  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Bonaparte  was  only  biding  his 
time,  and  grew  more  and  more  audacious 
in  his  demands  as  these  me.asures  came 
into  operation.  Still  the  government  did 
not  take  the  al.arm,  though  much  uneasiness 
prevailed  in  the  public  mind.  I’itt  took 
no  very  active  part  in  jiolitics,  but  spent 
hb  time  chiefly  at  Bath,  drinking  the 
watci-s;  or  at  his  est.ate  at  Hollwood,  su¬ 
perintending  the  .alterations  that  were 
never  finished ;  or  at  Walmer  Castle, 
drawing  up  plans  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast ;  or  corre.sponding  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  national  finance.  Occ-asional- 
ly  he  came  up  to  town,  and  took  his  seat 
behind  ministers,  when  his  influence  was 
needed  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  favor,  or 

1).aid  a  visit  to  Addington  at  Richmond 
^ark  ;  but  ho  had  .small  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  state  of  things,  and  w.as  al- 
,  ways  glad  to  get  back  to  his  retirement. 

Instead  of  following  him  there,  let  us 
[  glance  for  a  moment  .at  the  weapon  which 
won  all  his  parliamentary  battles  ;  one  of 
j  BO  fine  a  temper  that  its  edge  was  never 
turned,  nor  its  luster  dimmed,  through  all 
those  conflicts.  Yet  how  can  we  describe 
j  his  wondrous  or.atory?  how  give  an  .ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  that  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  ear  only,  and  which,  like  music, 
subtle  and  evanescent,  asserts  its  power, 
and  is  straightway  gone?  The  reporter’s 
skill  can  do  much,  but,  in  the  case  of 
every  true  orator,  the  printed  is  to  the 
uttered  speech,  what  the  composer’s  score 
is  to  the  vocal  ochestra,  the  statue  to  the 
nymph,  the  painted  portrait  to  the  living 
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man.  And  Pitt’s  oratory  especially  suficrs 
from  the  miserable  reporting  of  the  time. 
Every  epithet  was  so  fitting,  every  anti¬ 
thesis  so  correctly'  balanced,  every  cadence 
so  well  measured,  that  the  loss  or  transpo¬ 
sition  even  of  a  word  destroyed  that  per¬ 
fect  rhythm  which  made  his  oratory  true 
music.  Yet  it  was  not  a  merely  charming 
inelody,  as  of  some  skillful  pl.ayer  on  the 
lute  ; — there  yvas  a  volume  and  grandeur 
about  it,  like  the  roll  of  a  full  diapason, 
th.'it  satisfies  the  ear  with  its  richness,  and 
leaves  it  careless  of  all  other  sounds. 
When  he  spoke  for  the  first  time,  Burke 
said  enthusiastically  that  Lord  Chatham 
lived  again.  But  his  style  had  not  the  vi¬ 
vacity,  dash,  and  rude  vigor  of  his  lather. 
It  was  more  polished,  more  rounded  and 
perfect,  more  solid,  yve  might  say  more 
ponderous,  llis  official  statements  yvere 
a  marvel  for  simplicity  and  clearness,  no 
matter  how  abstruse  the  subject ;  where¬ 
as  the  elder  Pitt  yva.s  not  lucid  in  ex))0- 
sition.  The  son  excelled  in  reply;  the 
father  rarely  attempted  it,  and,  when  he 
<li<l,  generally  failed.  Both  yvere  perfect 
m.asters  of  invective — in  each  case  merci¬ 
less  and  crushing.  Pitt  had  a  noble  voice, 
but  one  rather  monotonous  in  its  sweet¬ 
ness;  Lord  Chatham’s  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  compass — at  will  soft  and  pleading, 
or  thundering  a  perfect  peal  over  the 
startled  House.  Pitt  had  not  his  father’s 
defiant  address,  nor  his  anlm.ated  gestures 
nor  his  expres.sive  countenance;  nor  did 
he  rule  by  terror,  and  cow  the  members 
into  subjection,  as  his  father  had  done. 
But  there  yvas  an  indescribable  dignity  in 
his  manner,  and  a  lofty  pride,  yvhich  left 
him  equally  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
arena.  Of  his  own  contemporaries,  Burke 
had  the  superiority  in  range,  variety,  and 
depth  of  thought;  and  t'ox  in  nervous, 

t)assionate  power — an  ardor  which  at  times 
)urncd  like  a  furnace,  .and  before  yvhich 
nothing  could  stand.  But  Pitt  excelled 
them  both  in  practical  s.agacity,  in  search¬ 
ing  .analysis,  in  the  refutation  of  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  in  skill  to  strengthen  his  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  very  materials  of  debate. 
Burke  had  little  discretion,  and  less  self- 
control  ;  Pitt  was  self  possessed  and  wary, 
and  generally  sayv  his  way  clearly  to  the 
goal  before  taking  a  single  step.  Fox 
lacked  persistence  in  a  given  course  ;  he 
yvas  pliable  .and  uncertain ;  indeed,  if  the 
truth  must  be  pLainly  spoken,  he  lacked 
principle,  and  his  yy'ords  thereby  lost  half 
their  poyver.  But  nothing  could  shake, 


much  less  bend,  the  determination  of 
Pitt’s  iron  will;  and  that  his  principle  yvas 
far  above  all  question  gave  him  from  the 
first  a  vast  advantage  over  his  rival. 

I’itt  did  not  sloyvly  yvin  his  yvay  as  an 
orator ;  his  style  was  perfect  on  his  first 
entry  into  public  life.  When  he  spoke  on 
the  household  expenses  bill,  he  yvas  as 
self-possessed,  as  nuent,  and  as  happy  in 
his  rejoinders,  (for  he  spoke  in  reply,)  as 
in  the  average  speeches  of  his  after  years, 
lie  spoke  from  the  opposition  benches; 
and,  after  agreeing  yvith  a  ministerial 
speaker  that  the  proposition  for  the  re¬ 
trenchment  of  the  civil  list  yvould  have 
come  yvith  more  grace,  and  with  more 
benefit  to  the  public  service,  from  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  continued: — 

“  They  ought  to  have  consulted  the  honor  of 
their  royal  master,  and  have  raised  him  in  the 
affections  of  his  people,  by  abating  from  magni¬ 
ficence  what  was  due  to  necessity.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  tlie  slow  request  of  a  burdened  peo- 
j)le,  they  should  have  courted  popularity  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  useless  revenue.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
house  to  accede  than  to  propose ;  much  more 
gracious  to  have  observed  the  free  exercise  of 
royal  bounty,  than  to  make  an  appeal,  and  point 
out  wluit  was  right  and  what  was  necessary. 
....  But  surely  it  wa.s  no  reason,  that  because 
ministers  fail^  to  do  their  duty,  the  house 
should  cease  to  attend  to  theirs.  The  obliga¬ 
tions  they  had  incurred  as  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  demanded  from  them  not  to  hesi¬ 
tate  in  pursuing  those  objects  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  ;  and,  actiuited  by  duty,  to  advise 
the  crown  to  part  with  useless  ostentation,  that 
it  might  preserve  necessary  power ;  to  abate  a 
little  of  pomp,  that  it  might  ascertain  respect ; 
to  diminish  a  little  of  exterior  grandeur,  that  it 
might  increase  and  secure  authentic  dignity. 
....  It  would  not  derogate  from  the  real  glory  of 
the  crown  to  accept  of  the  advice.  It  would  be 
no  diminution  of  true  grandeur,  to  yield  to  the 
respectful  petitions  of  the  people.  The  tutelage 
of  that  House  might  be  a  hard  term  ;  but  the 
guardianship  of  that  house  could  not  be  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  a  constitutional  king.” 

Rounded  periods  such  as  these,  full  of 
allusions  to  preceding  speakers,  were  roll¬ 
ed  off  in  unbroken  succession,  without  ap- 
p.arcnt  effort,  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
in  a  firm,  sonorous  voice.  No  wonder 
that  the  house  rang  ag.ain  and  again  with 
cheers  as  the  young  man  sat  down,  or 
that  Fox  straightway  carried  him  off  to 
Brooke’s,  where  he  was  voted  in  by  accla¬ 
mation.  This  success,  marvellous  as  it 
yvas,  admits  of  ready  explanation.  For 
some  years.  Lord  Chatham  had  devoted 
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Jiis  whole  time  to  the  education  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  believing  with  pardonable  vanity 
that  the  lad  “  would  one  day  increase  the 
splendor  of  the  name  of  Pitt.”  The  Earl 
taught  him  from  the  very  first  to  speak 
with  elegance,  and,  afterwards  to  argue 
with  logical  precision.  He  frequently 
disputed  with  his  son,  never  hesit.aiing  to 
open  up  the  largest  topics,  and,  by  press¬ 
ing  him  M’ith  all  the  objections  and  diffi¬ 
culties  that  occurred  to  him,  and  present¬ 
ing  the  subject  in  every  possible  light, 
gave  him  unfailing  readiness,  and  made 
him  an  accomplished  master  of  argument 
and  fence,  before  he  had  encountered  any 
more  unfiiendly  opponents  than  the  mem¬ 
bers,  or  occasionally  the  guests,  of  his  own 
family.  Mr.  Pitt’s  style  was  more  uniform 
than  that  of  any  speaker  of  his  day.  No 
matter  what  the  subject,  or  where  we 
open  his  numberless  orations,  there  is  no 
taltering  throughout ;  no  descent  from  a 
uniformly  high  standard  ;  and  there  is 
sc.arcely  one  of  his  great  efforts  that  is  not 
perfect  of  its  kind.  Our  only  further  ex¬ 
tract  is  from  a  speech  delivered  in  1800, 
during  one  of  the  endless  debates  on  the 
war.  Mr.  Tierney  had  called  upon  Minis¬ 
ters  to  “  define  specifically  the  object  of 
the  war — to  state  in  one  sentence,  clearly, 
without  ifs  or  hxitSy  and  special  pleadiiig 
ingenuity,  what  the  object  w'as.”  Mr. 
Pitt  said : — 

“  The  honorable  gentleman  defies  me  to  state 
in  one  sentence,  what  is  the  object  of  the  war. 
1  do  not  know  whether  I  can  do  this  in  oneacn- 
Unc4t,  but  in  one  v>ord  I  can  tell  him  that  it  is 
SECUKITV ; — security  against  a  danger,  the  great¬ 
est  that  ever  threatened  the  world — security 
against  a  danger  which  never  existed  in  any  past 
j>eriod  of  society.  This  country  alone,  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  presented  barriers  the  best 
fitted  to  resist  its  progress.  We  alone  reco^iz- 
cd  tlie  necessity  of  open  war  with  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution.  We  saw  that  it  was 
to  be  resisted  no  less  by  arms  abroad  than  by 
precaution  at  home;  that  we  were  to  look  for 
protection  no  le.ss  to  the  courage  of  our  forces 
than  to  the  wisdom  of  our  councils.  At  the 
moment  when  those  who  now  admit  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  Jacobinism,  while  they  contend  that  it 
is  extinct,*  used  to  palliate  its  atrocity,  this 
house  wisely  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
a  double  safeguard  against  a  danger  that 
wrought  no  less  by  undi.sguised  hostility  than 
by  secret  machination.  But  how  long  is  it 
since  the  honorable  gentleman  and  his  Iriends 
discovered  that  the  dangers  of  Jacobinism  have 
ceased  to  exist?  How  long  is  it  since  they 
found  that  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  is 
not  the  cause  of  liberty  ?  How  or  where  did 
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the  honorable  gentleman  discover  that  the  Jaco¬ 
binism  of  Robespierre,  of  IJarrere,  of  tlie  Trium¬ 
virate,  of  the  five  directors,  has  all  disappeared, 
because  it  has  all  been  centred  and  condensed 
in  one  man,  who  was  reared  in  its  bosom, 
whose  celebrity  was  gained  under  its  auspices, 
who  was  at  once  the  child  and  the  champion  of 
all  its  atrocities?  Our  .security  in  negotiation  is 
to  be  this  lionaparte,  who  is  now  the  sole  or¬ 
gan  of  all  that  once  was  dangerous  in  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Jacobinism  is  allowed  to  have  formerly 
existed,  because  the  power  was  divided.  Now 
it  is  single,  and  no  longer  lives  I  The  discovery 
is  new,  and  I  know  not  how  it  has  been  made. 
. . .  .The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  the  war 
could  not  be  ‘just,’  because  it  was  carried  on  for 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
that  it  could  not  be  ‘neccs.sary,’  because  we  had 
rcfii.sed  to  negotiate  for  peace  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  offered  u.s.  As  to  the  first  proposition, 
he  has  assumed  the  foundation  of  the  argument, 
and  has  left  no  ground  for  controverting  or  for 
explaining  it,  bemuse  he  said  that  any  attempt 
at  explanation  upon  this  subject  is  the  mere 
ambiguous,  unintelligible  language  of  if»  and 
hnU^  and  of  special  pleading.  Now,  sir,  I  never 
ha<l  much  liking  to  special  pleading ;  and  if  ever 
I  had  any,  it  is  by  this  time  almost  entirely 
gone.  He  has,  besides,  so  abridged  me  of  the 
use  of  particles,  that  although  I  am  not  particu¬ 
larly  attached  to  the  sound  of  an  if  or  a  Jut,  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  would  give  me  some  others  to  supply 
their  places.  Is  this,  however,  a  light  niatter, 
that  it  should  be  treated  in  so  light  a  manner? 
The  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  I  will 
still  tell  the  honorable  gentleman,  I  consider  as 
a  most  desirable  object,  because  1  think  it  would 
afford  the  strongest  and  best  security  to  this 
counti-y  and  to  Europe.  But  this  object  may 
not  be  attainable ;  and  if  it  be  not  attainable, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  best  security 
which  we  can  find  independent  of  it.  Peace  is 
most  desirable  to  this  country ;  hvt  negotiation 
may  be  attended  with  greater  evils  than  could 
be  counterbalanced  by  any  benefits  which  would 
result  from  it  And  if  this  be  found  to  be  the 
ca.se ;  if  it  afford  no  prospect  of  security ;  if  it 
threaten  all  the  evils  which  we  have  been  long 
struggling  to  avert ;  if  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  afford  the  prospect  of  attaining  complete 
security ;  and  if  it  may  be  prosecut^  with  in- 
ci-easing  commerce,  with  increasing  means,  and 
with  increasing  prosperity,  except  what  may 
result  from  the  visitations  of  the  seasons  ;  then, 
1  say,  that  it  is  prudent  in  us  not  to  negotiate 
at  tlie  present  moment  These  are  my  Imt*  and 
my  ift.  This  is  my  plea,  and  on  no  other  do  I 
wish  to  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country.” 

To  return  to  our  ii.nrrative,  which  must 
now  be  very  brief.  When  the  Addington 
administration  proved  itself  so  feeble  and 
unw'orthy,  Mr.  Pitt’s  friends  besought 
him,  on  the  ground  of  public  duty,  to 
sever  all  connection  with  it,  and  himself 
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re.sume  office.  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  tlic  two  Grenvilles  engaged,  not 
only  for  themselve.s,  but  for  all  hi.s  former 
colleagues,  that  they  would  put  out  their 
Avhole  strength  in  his  support — he  was  to 
make  what  use  of  them  he  pleased ;  he 
should  not  be  fettered  by  any  engage¬ 
ments  ;  they  were,  one  and  all,  ready  to 
forego  office  themselves,  and  leave  him 
free  for  any  combination  or  political  ar¬ 
rangement  that  he  might  think  proper. 
Perhaps,  no  offer  was  ever  made  to  a 
statesman  so  heartily,  or  with  such  perfect 
disinterestetlness ;  yet  even  in  this  form 
the  proposal  failed  of  its  effect,  and  Pitt 
thought  himself  too  strongly  bound  by  his 
promise  to  the  king  to  support  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  be  thus  released  at  will.  The 
conduct  of  ministers  was  not  worthy  of 
such  generosity.  They  were  cold  or 
cringing  to  the  ex-premier  as  their  neces¬ 
sities  prompted,  sometimes  they  were 
weakly  communicative,  while  at  otlicrs, 
the  most  important  .affairs  were  concluded 
without  a  word ;  and,  worst  of  all,  Adding¬ 
ton  employed  his  influence  unfairly  in  the 
royal  closet.  Pitt’s  conduct  was  there 
misrepresented,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  inflame  the  king’s  mind  .against  his 
former  adviser ;  app.arently  under  the  idea 
that  no  third  choice  w.as  ojien,  and  so  long 
as  Mr.  Pitt  was  out,  Mr.  Addington  must 
lie  in.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  House 
showed  itshearty  contempt  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  measure.s,  and  equally  in 
vain  th.at  priwate  schemes  were  in  agita¬ 
tion  to  induce  Mr.  Addington  to  do  what 
he  clearly  never  thought  of  doing — resign. 
Anonymous  letters  from  individuals,  jilain 
statements  signed  by  numbers,  confiden- 
ti.al  intimations  from  members  of  the  cab¬ 
inet,  similar  intimations  from  influential 
supporters  in  the  House — .all  these  schemes 
were  broached,  though  there  is  no  clear 
proof  that  any  of  them  wore  acted  upon. 
Whether  the  rumor  of  them  reached  Ad¬ 
dington’s  ears,  or  the  indecent  behavior 
of  the  House  occasioned  him  a  misgiving, 
or  the  fact  that  his  cabinet  was  the  scoff 
of  every  newsp.aper  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  theme  of  countless  Lampoons  and  epi¬ 
grams,  or  whether  the  aspect  of  foreign 
.affairs  gave  him  alarm,  certain  it  is  th.at 
in  the  spring  of  1803  he  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Pitt,  professedly  to  obtain  his 
accession  to  the  ministry.  But  either  Mr. 
Addington’s  judgment  or  his  sincerity 
w.as  .at  fault,  when  he  could  not  only  pro¬ 
pose  that  Pitt  should  accept  a  subordinate 


post,  but  th.at  he  should  ab.andon  his 
friends,  and  enter  the  cabinet  alone ! 

This  was  just  before  Bonaparte  broke 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  renewed  the 
war  more  furiously  than  ever;  with  a  new 
significance  for  the  English  people,  in  the 
preparations  for  .an  immediate  descent 
upon  their  shores.*  His  double  object  in 
concluding  peace  had  been  gained.  He 
had  recruited  his  own  strength,  and  had 
lulled  the  English  government  into  a 
false  security.  Their  negligence  is  some¬ 
thing  incredible.  The  naval  department 
appears  to  have  been  left  without  any 
control  whatever.  Ships  were  rotting 
and  wearing  aw.ay,  and  nothing  was  done 
by  way  of  replacement.  Abuses  which 
had  been  gradually  weeded  out  under  the 
former  administration,  cropped  up  again 
with  more  than  their  old  luxuriance.  Ships 
sent  to  sea  with  two,  three,  and  even  foiir 
years  p:iy  due  to  the  men — the  Channel 

•  Bonaparte  at  once  resumed  military  operations 
on  the  Continent,  and  carried  out  several  favorite 
projects  of  annexation.  We  have  seen  some  of  these 
Napoleonic  ideas  latterly  revived.  With  broken 
pledges,  treaties,  oaths,  we  are  sufficiently  familiar. 
The  theory  of  natural  frontiers  is  again  asserted. 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Piedmont,  Tuscany — 
we  are  speaking  of  sixty  years  ago,  but  the  catalogue 
reads  like  that  of  to-day.  At  both  periods  the 
French  have  had  de.sigus  upon  tlic  Turkish  empire, 
but  the  doubtful  relations  with  Russia  hindered  their 
execution.  Just  as  the  first  Consul  solemnly  dis¬ 
avowed  any  design  upon  Egypt,  though  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  an  expedition  was  secretly  preparing ;  so  we 
have  been  successively  a-ssured  that  no  designs  were 
entertained  upon  Savoy,  or  Switzerland,  or  the  Rhine. 
While  Bonaparte’s  ambassador  in  London  was  de¬ 
claring  that  the  French  nation  would  not  endure  war, 
and  that  if  it  would,  the  army  could  not  be  relied 
on  ;  Bonaparte  in  Paris  was  indiscreetly  announcing 
that  Malta  and  Egypt  would  be  in  his  hands  very 
shortly.  And  in  like  manner  we  were  lately  told 
that  France  was  not  prepared  for  war,  did  not  Intend 
war,  and,  in  truth,  had  never  armed — and  straight¬ 
way  followed  the  pa.>«age  of  the  Alps,  Palestro,  Ma¬ 
genta,  and  Solferino.  The  favorite  motto  of  the  se¬ 
cond  Empire  '‘L'fhnpire  e'est  la  ^>aix”  is  only  an 
echo  of  the  first.  “  I  want  nothing  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,”  said  Napoleon;  “it  is  ships,  colonics,  com¬ 
merce,  that  I  need.’’  But  the  words  were  spoken  to 
General  MacA,  while  eighty  thousand  men,  with  six¬ 
ty  pieces  of  cannon,  defiled  before  the  conqueror  on 
the  heights  of  Ulm.  It  is  curious  to  note  also  that 
the  English  Government  were  at  that  time  debating 
whether  or  not  to  fortify  the  island  of  I^rim,  owing 
to  French  activity  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter  were 
also  projecting  a  canal  through  tlie  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  making  surveys  for  that  purpose.  Add  to  this 
list  the  passionate  interview  with  the  English  ambas- 
sailor  in  1803,  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  guest-s 
which  had  its  counterpart  on  New  Year  day,  in  1839 
— the  question  of  fortifying  London,  an  invasion 
panic,  and  the  volunteer  movement ;  and  we  have  a 
curious  list  of  historical  parallels. 
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fleet  so  reduced  that  the  admiral  in  com¬ 
mand  could  not  detach  a  squadron  for  any 
purpose  whatever — plans  for  reinforcing 
the  navy  accepted,  postponed,  and  then 
cast  aside  altogether — these  were  some  of 
the  chargi*8  brought  against  the  naval 
board.  The  war  office  was  no  better. 
Arms  wanted,  and  none  in  store,  and  no 
♦■fforts  made  to  supply  them — muskets 
furnislied  to  the  volunteers  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  to  every  hundred  men — in 
some  instances  accoutrements  provided, 
but  no  arms ;  in  others,  arms,  but  no  ac¬ 
coutrements — such  bhmders  would  have 
been  ludicrous  had  not  the  peril  been  so 
great.  All  the  regulars  and  most  of  the 
militia  were  removed  frewn  Yorkshire  and 
the  north,  and  concentrated  about  Lon¬ 
don  ;  so  that  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Hull,  its  seaj)ort  were  quite  defenceless  : 
yet  when  several  regiments  of  yeoman 
cavalry  offered  to  march  wherever  their 
services  were  most  needed,  their  offers 
were  successively  rejected,  without  any 
rea.son  being  assigned — to  the  great  of¬ 
fence  of  the  commanding  officers,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  men.  The  safety  of  the 
Thames  was  not  provided  for,  and  London  j 
was  in  a  tumult  of  rage  Sussex,  though  ' 
the  road  to  the  capital,  was  totally  unpre-  i 
pare<l,  cither  as  regarded  means  of  defence  j 
or  oflTence ;  and  the  fact  that  Kent,  so  j 
evidently  exposed  to  attack,  was  so  for-  j 
ward  in  preparation,  was  due  exclusively 
to  Pitt’s  efforts.  He  h.ad  for  some  time 
past  urged  upon  the  admiralty  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gun-boat  .squadrons  all  along  the 
coast;  but,  finding  them,  as  usiml,  slow  in 
taking  up  the  idea,  he  used  his  influence 
as  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports,  and  on 
his  own  re.sponsibility  organized  a  flotilla 
of  one  hundred  and  seveiity  boats  between 
Marg.ate  and  Hastings,  with  equipments 
and  crews,  all  ready  at  short  notice.  With 
equal  energy  he  supported  the  volunteer 
movement,  which,  in  the  flush  of  n.ational 
enthusiasm,  placed  three  hundred  thou- 1 
sand  disciplined  men  at  the  service  of  the 
state.  He  himself  was  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  three  thous.and  strong,  and  was 
indefatig.able  in  attendance  on  his  duties,  as 
though  entering  his  public  protest  ag.ainst 
the  neglect  of  the  government.  Of  this 
inflect  the  country  grew  heartily  weary. 

“  Pitt’s  return  talked  of,  and  wished,”  is 
the  significant  entry  in  Wilberforce’s 
diary.  Many  of  Pitt’s  friends  had  already 
joined  the  Opposition ;  and  although 
their  leader  at  the  time  discountenanced 


such  a  step,  yet  his  own  patience  gave 
way  at  last,  and  in  the  spring  session  of 
1804  he  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  From  that  moment 
the  fate  of  the  administration  was  sealecl. 
Addington  could  never  sec,  or  would 
never  acknowledge,  how  heavily  he  lean¬ 
ed  on  Pitt  for  support ;  but  when  this 
support  failed,  ho  found  himself  compelled 
to  resign. 

3lr.  i*itt  received  the  royal  commands 
to  form  a  new  ministry  ;  but  owing  to  the 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  excited  state  of  the  king,  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  stipulation  that  the  Catholic 
(Question  should  remain  in  abeyance. 
The  same  large  views  filled  his  mind  as 
formerly.  He  was  not,  and  never  had 
been,  exclusive;  .and,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Eldon’s  terror  .at  the  projiosal,  he  resolved 
to  form  an  administr.ation  on  a  broad  b.a- 
sis.  His  hopes  were  nnfortunatcly  disa|)- 
pointed.  When  the  list  was  completed 
and  carried  to  the  king,  Fo.v’s  name  w.as 
•Struck  out ;  .and  the  Grenvilles,  Windham, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  others,  had  latterly 
united  so  closely  with  Fox,  that  they  felt 
bound  in  honor  to  stand  with  him.  They 
had  made  their  election,  shrewdly  per¬ 
ceiving  that  Pitt’s  health,  and  the  king's 
life,  were  equally  failing  ;  and  that  after  a 
long  period  of  ill  fortune.  Fox’s  star  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  .ascendant.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed, 
Pitt  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  Whig  party.  He  offered  to  ar¬ 
range  personally  with  Fox  respecting 
such  of  his  friends  as  he  chose  to  nomi- 
n.ate,  but  the  meeting  w.as  declined.  He 
offered  any  post  in  the  whole  diplomatic 
service  to  Fox  himself ;  or  if  this  was  not 
acceptible,  he  was  willing  to  engage  a 
cabinet  filace  after  a  short  interval,  trust¬ 
ing  that  the  king’s  prejudices  would  soft¬ 
en  down  when  the  violence  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  ce.ased.  But  it  was  u-seless;  the 
Whigs,  one  and  all,  resolved  to  share  the 
present  exclusion  of  their  le.ader. 

Pitt  was,  therefore,  left  with  only  Dun- 
das  (now  Lord  Melville)  and  the  wreck 
of  the  late  administration ;  where.a8  he 
had  calculated  on  reconciling  party  differ¬ 
ences,  and  combining  with  himself  all  the 
available  talent  of  the  country.  The 
task  of  forming  a  stable  government  out 
of  such  materials  seemed,  even  to  himself, 
almost  hopeless ;  but  his  stern  pride  wa.s 
roused,  and  bore  down  irresistibly  his  bet¬ 
ter  judgment.  In  vain  Canning  besought 
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him  to  pause  before  so  much  as  a  siugle 
appointment  was  made  out.  Rose,  taking 
tlie  other  j)oiiit  of  view,  and  tliinking  less 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  government  of  which 
William  Pitt  was  to  be  the  head,  doubted 
seriously  its  ability  to  carry  its  measures 
in  the  face  of  the  new  opposition.  Ilis 
calculations  of  favorable  and  adverse 
votes,  thrown  into  several  forms,  all 
showed  a  doubtful  result ;  but  they  h.ad 
no  effect  on  Pitt.  He  was  especially 
roused  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grenville, 
and  declared  he  would  “  teach  that  proud 
man  he  could  do  without  him,  if  it  cost 
him  his  life,”  a  declaration  unhappily  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  letter.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  burden  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  prime 
minister.  Not  only  the  treasury  and  ex¬ 
chequer,  which  were  avowedly  his  own 
departments,  but  the  war  office,  and  the 
foreign  office,  each  looked  upon  him  as 
its  real  head  ;  while  his  help  was  frequent¬ 
ly  required  at  the  admiralty,  and  even  at 
the  horse  guards !  In  I*arliament  he  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  almost 
alone,  whereas  the  opposition  mustered 
in  tnost  formidable  strength,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  day  of  largo  majorities  and 
undisputed  command  had  gone  by.  The 
hostile  feeling  of  the  opj)osition  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville,  Pitt’s  tried  friend,  and  now  his 
n>ost  valued  coadjutor.  The  numbers 
when  announced  were  equal — two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  to  two  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen.  After  an  awful  pause — some  ten 
minutes — the  speaker,  looking  as  white  as 
a  sheet,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  House, 
gave  the  casting  vote  against  ministers. 
The  House  instantly  rang  with  wild 
shouts  and  cries,  and  broke  up  in  disor¬ 
der.  A  slight  figure  was  seen  to  rise, 
jam  his  little  cocked  hat  well  over  his 
eyebrows,  and,  without  speaking  to  any 
one,  walk  half  unconsciously  towards  the 
door,  like  one  stunned  by  a  blow.  Two 
or  three  coarse  men,  he.ated  with  wine, 
staggered  across  the  floor  to  see  “how 
Hilly  looked  after  it but  a  body  of 
his  admirers,  with  their  arms  securely 
locked,  forming  a  circle  round  the  minis¬ 
ter,  kept  off  all  intruders.  That  must 
have  been  a  bitter  moment  when,  for  the 
first  time,  Samson  found  that  his  strength 
had  departed  from  him. 

Disasters  now  followed  fast.  The  alli¬ 
ance  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Eng 
land,  was  Pitt’s  principal  work  during 


1805  ;  and  not  only  the  negotiations,  but 
the  plan  of  action,  he  for  the  most  part 
arranged  himself.  It  was  determine«i  to 
2)lace  half  a  million  of  men  in  the  field, 
and  to  crush  Napoleon  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  the  allied  armaments.  No 
2>l.ans  could  have  been  more  perfect,  and 
no  hopes  could  have  been,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  more  securely  founded.  Hut  these 
jdans,  so  carefully  elaborated  by  the  seve¬ 
ral  courts,  halted  there,  instead  of  being 
promptly  carried  out  in  the  field.  Hona- 
parte  anticij)ated  the  combination,  well  as 
the  secret  had  been  kept.  Long  before 
the  Prussian  army  reached  its  own  fron¬ 
tier,  he,  by  a  succession  of  rapid  move¬ 
ments,  surrounded  the  entire  Austrian  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  tidings  which  reached  Lon¬ 
don  were,  not  the  destruction  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  power,  but  the  disastrous  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Ulm.  Pitt  i)ersuaded  himself  that 
the  news  was  false,  and  took  great  pains 
to  prove  it  so.  Hut  on  Sunday,  the  third 
of  November,  a  Hutch  newspaper  arrived 
with  the  official  account  of  the  transac¬ 
tion.  The  public  offices  being  closed,  he 
brought  it  to  his  friend  Lord  M.almesbury 
for  translation.  “  I  obsened,”  writes  the 
old  di])loma(ist,  “but  too  cle.arly  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  his  ut¬ 
most  to  conceal  it.  This  was  the  la.st 
time  I  saw  him.  The  visit  has  left  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  his 
manner  ami  look  were  not  his  own,  and 
gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  foreboding 
of  the  loss  with  which  we  were  threat¬ 
ened.”  Some  short-lived  hopes  of  I*ru8- 
sia’s  joining  the  confederacy  were  at  this 
time  dispersed,  and  served  to  deepen  the 
general  gloom ;  while  the  news  of  Nel¬ 
son’s  victory  at  Trafalgar  was  almost 
counterbalanced  by  the  news  of  Nelson’s 
death.  In  December,  Pitt  went  to  Hath 
in  order  to  drink  the  W’aters,  from  which 
he  had  so  often  derived  benefit,  but  was 
there  seized  with  an  unusually  violent  at¬ 
tack  of  gout.  In  the  midst  of  his  sufier- 
ings  and  great  depression  of  mind,  came 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  a 
crushing  blow  in  itself,  and,  to  his  far-see¬ 
ing  eye,  the  precursor  of  still  greater  evils. 
One  combination  had  failed  after  another ; 
he  had  gathered  up  his  energies  for  one 
final  effort,  and  that  bad  failed  like  the  rest ; 
the  power  whom  he  had  resolved  to  hum¬ 
ble  had  humbled  Atm,  and  his  proud 
spirit  w’as  utterly  broken.  Early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  he  returned  to  Putney  by  easy 
stages,  with  a  view  to  the  approaching 
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meeting  of  Parliament ;  but  the  physical 
prostration  increased,  lie  could  take  no 
food,  ho  was  emaciated  past  recognition, 
and  his  constitution  showed  no  signs 
whatever  of  rallying.  The  physicians, 
nevertheless,  would  not  admit  that  there 
was  serious  danger  until  the  evening  of 
the  twentieth,  when  they  became  alarmed, 
and  besought  his  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  break  the  truth  to  him,  which 
he  seemed  so  little  to  suspect.  On  the 
twenty-third  he  died — died,  his  physicians 
declared,  of  old  age  at  forty-six,  as  truly 
as  if  he  had  been  ninety — died  a  lonely 
and  forsaken  man.  For  of  all  those 
whom  he  had  befriended — upon  whom  he 
had  bestowed  places,  pensions,  ribbons, 

fieerages,  nnhoped-for  honors,  and  prince- 
y  revenues — of  all  those  whom  he  had  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  intimacy  of  a  close  com¬ 
panionship,  and  to  whom  his  life  had  been 
one  long  act  of  kindness,  not  one  was  pre¬ 
sent  to  say  farewell,  or  pay  the  tribute  of 
a  decent  sorrow.  His  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  country,  and  for  a  time 
materially  disturbed  the  selfish  current  of 
city  life.  A  public  funeral  was  decreed, 
in  which  the  public  were  true  mourners, 
and  had  good  reason  to  feel  their  loss. 
His  remains  lie  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  those  of  his  father  Chath.am, 
his  opponent  Fox,  and  his  friends  Wilber- 
force  and  Canning. 

We  have  now  sketched,  briefly  and  very 
imperfectly,  the  life  of  our  great  English 
statesman,  the  Englishman  par  excellence. 
M.  Thiers  speaks  of  him  as  ce  pur  AnglaU 
— a  designation  which,  from  the  pen  of  a 
French  historian,  is  not  less  significant 
than  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  Senate, 
or  even  the  lamentations  of  a  bereaved 
nation.  During  twenty-three  years  he 
centered  on  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ; 
he  W'on  the  love  of  one  nation,  the  fear  of 
.another,  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  rest.  His 
power  during  that  time  was  unlimited. 
The  resources  of  the  wealthiest  country 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  were  placed  freely 
in  his  hand.  He  ruled  the  people,  the 
legislature,  and  the  king.  He  was  Dicta¬ 
tor  in  all  but  the  name.  Yet  he  ruled 
justly,  not  abusing  his  power  ;  and  though 
he  had  many  enemies,  both  open  and 
secret,  his  fame  has  never  been  stained  by 
the  record  of  one  vindictive  act.  We  do 
not  s.ay  that  he  was  faultless,  but  his  er¬ 
rors  were  those  of  judgment,  not  laxity  of 
priuciple.  Some  of  tne  charges  brought 
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against  him  are  simply  absurd.  He,  the 
friend  of  Wilberforce,  is  accused  of  abet¬ 
ting  the  slave  trade.  The  very  chiimjuon 
of  the  Constitution,  he  has  again  and 
again  been  charged  with  wanton  attacks 
upon  it — with  breaking  dotvn  its  safe¬ 
guards,  and  destroying  its  purity.  A 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Ismd,  he  is  said  to  have  favored  Popery, 
and  aided  its  attacks  on  the  Church  and 
the  Crown.  He  is  accused  of  lending 
himself  to  the  war  party  in  1793,  for 
the  sake  of  power  and  popularity,  when, 
by  throwing  his  vast  influence  into  the 
other  scale,  he  might  successfully  have 
maintained  peace.  This,  too,  is  folly.  It 
was  a  war  of  necessity ;  for  it  was  a  war 
of  principles  utterly  antagonistic.  Bona¬ 
parte  knew  j>erfectly  well  that  the  strug¬ 
gle  was  one  for  existence  on  either  si«le, 
and  in  a  candid  moment  confessed  that 
“  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
French  Republic  couldnot  exist  together.” 
Pitt  enteriHl  upon  the  war,  as  we  have 
seen,  most  unwillingly ;  and  lie  repeatedly 
sought  to  put  an  end  to  it.  During  the 
negotiations  of  1790,  and  again  in  1797, 
the  king  congratulated  himself  that  the 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  and  not  of  the  minister,  “  whow’ould 
have  begun  by  yielding  up  every  thing.” 
As  it  was,  tlie  instructions  to  the  envoy 
were  so  extremely  liberal,  that  by  many 
Pitt  was  considered  to  have  literally  sur¬ 
rendered  every  thing,  .and  furious  were  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  in  consequence. 
He  stands  charged  with  being  at  once  too 
fond  of  war,  and  too  e.ager  for  peace — a 
tolerably  goo<l  proof  that  he  did  not  goto 
an  extreme  in  either  direction.  Lord 
M.acaulay  has  treated  Pitt  on  the  whole 
generously,  but  here  and  there  he  deals  a 
deadly  thrust.  He  says  that  war,  if  made 
at  all,  should  have  been  made  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale,  whereas  Pitt’s  “military  admin¬ 
istration  was  that  of  a  driveller.”  Tliat 
his  expeditions  and  combinations  failed,  is 
no  more  than  must  be  said  of  every  other 
nation  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon.  If  the  power  of 
great  military  n.ations  utterly  collapsed,  it 
was  no  disgrace  that  the  small  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces  of  a  non-military  nation 
were  unsuccessful.  That  he  could  recon¬ 
cile  the  conflicting  views  of  rival  empires, 
.allay  mutual  jealousies  and  irritations,  and 
again  and  again  bring  the  enonnous  forces 
of  the  allies  into  the  field,  well  provided 
and  equipped,  was  proof  rather  of  a  skill- 
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fill  administrator  than  of  a  mere  “  drivel¬ 
ler.”  Woronzow,  llie  Russian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  thought  very  differently  of  him. 
When  the  war  broice  out  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  Woronzow,  being  very  ill,  and 
thinking  himself  dying,  wrote  a  secret 
letter  to  George  III.,  beseeching  him,  in 
the  most  affecting  terms,  to  recall  Mr. 
Pitt  to  power — “  not  that  ho  felt  any  par¬ 
tiality  for  him  personally,  but  that  no 
other  man  was  lit  to  guide  the  State  in  a 
time  of  so  much  emergency.”  Ronajiaite 
had  the  same  high  opinion  of  him,  and  re¬ 
garded  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1801  as 
a  proof  of  the  king’s  derangement.  And 
when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  visited  Paris 
during  the  peace,  he  found  that  the 
French  held  him  in  e.xtraordinary  reve¬ 
rence,  and  attributed  to  his  talents  .alone 
the  fact  that  England  had  escaped  a  revo¬ 
lution  similar  to  their  own. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  after  so  long 
a  lease  of  jiower,  Mr.  Pitt  has  left  behind 
him  no  legislation  from  which  posterity 
will  benefit.  But  with  three  out  of  the 
five  great  political  changes  of  modern 
times,  his  name  must  ever  be  associated — 
reform,  the  union,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  As  regards  reform,  he 
was  confined  by  circumstances  to  the  de- 
jiaitment  of  finance ;  but  the  serv'ices  he 
liere  rendered  to  the  country  have  never 
been  appreciated  at  their  true  value  :  re¬ 
form  of  the  representation  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  some  practical  measure 
would  have  resulted,  had  not  all  his  plans 
been  frustrated  by  the  war.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  union,  as  eventually  carried  out, 
was  but  a  mutilation  of  his  original  design  ; 
although,  imperfect  as  it  was,  it  raised  the 
position  of  Ireland  incalculably,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  w.ay  for  those  ameliorations 
which  h.ave  since  followed,  though  so  tar¬ 
dily.  Mr.  Pitt’s  share  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  tr.ade  must  also  bo  placed  to 
his  credit  as  a  public  benefactor.  It  was 
by  his  counsels  and  his  influence,  that,  in 
the  early  st.agcs  of  the  movement,  its 
friends  were  able  to  make  any  he-adway 
against  the  strong  opposition  which  met 
them  in  Parliament.  Whenever  or  how¬ 
ever  occupied,  the  minister  could  always 
spare  time  for  the  discussion  of  any  new 
phase  of  the  question  ;  and  such  changes 
were  frequent,  .and  involved  new  expedi¬ 
ents,  in  which  he  w.as  always  fertile.  So 
deeply  was  he  committed  to  the  question, 
that  when  Wilberforce  was  taken  serious¬ 
ly  ill,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  dy¬ 


ing  state,  it  w’as  to  Pitt  th.at  he  looked  to 
take  his  place  ;  and  he  obtained  a  promise 
from  him  to  that  effect.  For  nearly  a 
year  he  took  the  direction  of  the  entire 
movement,  until  his  friend  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  post.  lie  passed 
an  act  for  preventing  overcrowding  in 
British  slave  ships,  although  the  bill  was 
opposed  in  every  stage,  and  required  two 
months  to  get  it  through  both  Houses. 
He  refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent’s 
and  Trinidad,  though  beset  on  all  sides, 
“  assailed  by  sap  and  by  storm,”  and 
though  his  obstinacy  offended  a  powerful 
interest,  and  .alienated  many  of  his  sup¬ 
porters.  It  w.as  on  the  slave  question  that 
he  made  what  was,  by  universal  testimony, 
the  most  splendid  of  all  his  orations.  No 
epithets  are  too  extravagant  to  describe 
its  effect  on  a  house  surfeited,  as  we  might 
suppose,  with  nightly  displays  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  c.allous  to  .all  such  influences, 
yet  which  broke  up  as  by  an  uncontrolla¬ 
ble  impulse,  so  soon  as  the  silvery  voice 
ceased,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Among 
the  legislative  measures  by  Avhich  posteri¬ 
ty  h.a8  benefited,  is  one  which  places  the 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  jury.  Nor  must  the  Quebec 
bill  be  forgotten,  which  accorded  the  free 
institutions  of  Engl.and  to  the  two  Can.a- 
das.  It  w.as  a  most  successful  experiment 
in  a  new  direction — the  first  of  that  long 
series  of  liberal  enactments  which  have 
since  given  to  our  colonics  all  over  the 
world  the  boon  of  self-government,  with 
no  heavier  burden  imposed  by  the  mother 
country  than  the  M^eight  of  her  wise  coun¬ 
sels  and  ripe  experience. 

Opinions  may  differ  upon  !Mr.  Pitt’s 
character  as  a  statesman ;  personally  he 
left  no  room,  we  will  not  say  for  censure, 
but  for  criticism — save  in  the  neglect  of 
his  ow’n  interests.  He  might  have  rolled 
in  wealth :  he  died  not  only  poor,  but 
£40,000  in  debt.  It  must  be  said  in  ex¬ 
tenuation,  that  this  was  not  the  result  of 
extravagance,  but  of  want  of  control  over 
his  aflairs,  by  reason  of  more  pressing 
public  duties.  No  other  charge  can  be 
brought  against  him.  In  an  age  of  impu¬ 
rity  he  was  pure  ;  in  the  midst  of  pecula¬ 
tion  his  hjinds  tvere  clean.  This  was  the 
true  basis  of  his  poiver — of  the  boundle.ss 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  raised  the 
finances,  the  commerce,  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation  to  an  unparalleled 
height;  but  he  also  elicited  the  public 
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spirit,  and  made  the  nation  respect  itself; 
and  the  moral  tone  which  he  thus  infused 
into  the  country  was  quite  as  remarkable 
a  phenomenon  as  any  material  change  ef¬ 
fected  during  his  administration.  Ilis 
own  courage  was  unbounded.  No  misfor¬ 
tune,  no  dis.astcr  could  daunt  him  for  a 
moment,  or  lower  his  haughty  confidence : 
at  the  worst  it  deferred  success,  nothing 
more.  There  was  a  characteristic  gran¬ 
deur  about  his  views  of  the  country  which 
he  idolized.  He  declared  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  that  England  was  in  a  position  to 
“  submit  to  no  insult,  nor  suffer  any  inju¬ 
ry,”  and  was  asked  to  define  “  insults  ” 
and  “  imuries.”  said  he,  “  which 

may  affect,  either  immediately,  or  in  their 
coneeqnences,  the  dignity,  honor,  safety, 
or  real  greatness  of  the  country^  Ilis 
forgetfulness  of  self  was  most  remarkable. 
Ilis  convers.ation,  his  correspondence  were 
.all  of  the  nation.  It  was  this  me.asure,  or 
that  impost,  or  news  from  the  continent, 
or  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  the  health  of 
the  king.  Wilberforce,  who  was  won- 
drously  impartial  in  his  estimates  of  char¬ 
acter,  WJis  convinced,  after  “  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  close  obsei-vation,  that  in  order 
to  benefit  his  country,  he  would  give  np, 
not  situation  merely,  and  emolument,  but 
what  in  his  case  w.as  much  more,  personal 
credit  and  reputation,  though  he  knew 
that  no  hum.an  being  would  ever  become 
acquainted  with  the  sacrifice  he  made,  and 
record  the  patriotic  gift  in  the  pages  of 
history.”  We  have  seen  how  the  strifes 
of  |iarty  left  no  bitterness  behind  them  in 
his  noble'  spirit.  lie  could  again  and  again 
approach  Fox  with  the  most  friendly  feel- 
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ing,  and  declare  that  he  had  nothing  of  a 
painful  nature  to  forget.  This  true  nobil¬ 
ity  showed  itself  to  the  last,  unimpaired 
by  the  rough  usage  of  a  long  political  life. 
When  Addington,  who  by  secret  intrigues 
had  wrought  him  much  mischief,  damag¬ 
ing  his  reputation  both  with  the  country 
and  the  king,  was  taken  dangerously  ill, 
Pitt  laid  every  thing  aside,  .and,  M’ith  all 
imaginable  kindness,  visited  ami  consoled 
him.  Lord  Wellesley  s.ay8,  “  lie  was  a 
most  affectionate,  indulgent,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  friend,  and  so  easy  of  access  that  all 
his  acquaintance  in  any  embarrassment 
would  rather  resort  to  him  for  advice  than 
to  any  person  who  might  be  supposed  to 
have  more  leisure.”  Mr.  Rose,  who  was 
not  only  intimate  with  him  throughout 
his  whole  career,  but,  from  working  with 
him  in  the  same  department,  saw  him 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
declares  that  his  temper  was  “  the  sweet¬ 
est  he  ever  knew  ;”  and,  referring  to  their 
intercourse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  he 
writes :  “  I  can  say  with  the  sincerest 
truth  that  I  never  saw  him  once  out  of 
temper,  nor  did  ever  one  unpleasant  sen¬ 
tence  pass  between  us.”  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  the  nature  of  the  burdens  tluat  lay 
upon  him,  and  the  mortifying  disappoint¬ 
ments  to  which  the  lilc  of  a  statesman  is 
subject,  and  which  more  than  any  thing 
chafe  the  mind — and  then  let  any  one  of 
us  look  back  upon  our  warmest  and  purest 
friendships,  and  draw'  a  mental  contrast, 
before  we  sound  the  depths  of  this  man's 
nature,  and  estimate  the  meaning  which 
these  words  convey. 


Science  at  tbe  Bottom  or  the  Sea. — Dr.  C. 
Wallich,  who  accompanied  the  recent  expedition  to 
sarvey  the  pntjected  North  Atlantic  telegraph  route 
between  this  country  and  England,  hu  collected 
some  important  new  facte  in  natural  history.  His 
main  object  was  to  determine  tbe  depth  to  which 
animal  Ufc  extends  in  tbe  sea,  together  with  the  lim¬ 
its  and  conditions  essential  to  its  maintenance.  He 
has  proved  that  at  a  depth  of  two  miles  below  the 
surface  animal  life  exi^.  Here,  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  calculated  to  amount  to  at  least  one  ton  and 
a  half  per  square  inch,  and  where  it  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  the  most  attenuated  rays  of  etrug- 
^ng  light  can  penetrate,  Dr.  Wallich  has  not  only 
discore^  the  minute  infWirial  Foraminifera,  whose 
ealoareous  envelopes  protect  them  from  pressure, 
and  whose  organization  is  of  the  simpieet  character, 
but  be  has  obtained,  from  a  sounding,  1900  fathoms 


deep,  a  number  of  .«tar  fishes  (genus  Ophiooonia)  ad- 
heriug  to  the  lowest  fifty  fathoms  of  the  deep  sea 
line,  which  must  have  rested  on  the  bottom  for  a 
few  minutes,  so  as  to  allow  those  star  fishes  to  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  the  rope ;  so  that  it  is  now  estab¬ 
lished  that  in  these  regions  of  watery  desert  and 
everlasting  darkness  there  exists  a  “  highly  orgau- 
ized  species  of  radiate  animal,  living,  entwining,  and 
flourishing,  with  its  red  and  light  pink  tints  as  clear 
and  as  brilliant  as  its  congeners  which  dwell  in  shal¬ 
low  and  comparatively  sunshiny  waters."  Others, 
doubtless,  ezi^  for  this  is  but  a  preliminary  inquiry 
so  conducted,  and  in  time  we  may  come  to  'lear  of 
a  new  submarine  fauna,  peopling  these  dark  ubodes, 
and  preparing  this  sub^ueous  floor  just  as  the  land 
on  which  we  now  walk,  once  submerged,  is  believed 
to  have  been  prepared. 
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Mr.  Moti.kt’s  former  volumes,  con- 
taiiiing  the  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  were  reviewed  by  us 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Prescott’s  Life 
of  Philip  //.f  In  being  thus  reminded 
of  the  decease  of  that  delightful  histori.an, 
we  must  again  lament  the  rapidity  with 
which,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  star 
after  star,  whose  brilliancy  has  been  the 
guide  of  youth,  and  the  companion  and 
delight  of  maturity  and  age,  in  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  the  east  and  west,  has  disappear¬ 
ed  below  the  horizon.  Mr.  Prescott’s  re- 
pnt.ation  from  the  first  hour  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  h.as  shone  with  a  steady  and  endur¬ 
ing  luster ;  his  great  acquirements,  his 
patience  and  unremitting  hopefulness  and 
industry  under  the  most  severe  affliction 
which  could  happen  to  a  student,  his  pure 
devotion  to  one  of  the  loftiest  departments 
of  literature,  the  honest  and  single-heart¬ 
ed  purpose  of  his  life,  have  caused  his 
name  to  be  regarded  with  affection  and 
esteem  wherever  English  literature  is  read 
or  heard  of.  That  he  should  have  left 
half-told  the  story  of  Philip  II.  will  long 
remain  a  subject  of  regret :  and  of  this  we 
are  reminded  in  opening  the  present  vol¬ 
umes,  for  although  they  embrace  the 
same  subject  approached  from  a  different 
side,  one  is  never  consoled  for  the  half- 
finished  picture  of  one  artist  by  that  of 
another.  This  ])resent  portion  of  IVIr. 
Motley’s  continuation  of  the  History  of 
the  NetherUtnds  is  written  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  pla!i  than  that  with  which  the  pul>- 
lic  are  already  acquainted.  This  was  in 
some  degree  necessary.  From  the  death 
of  William  the  Silent,  the  struggle  in  the 
Xctherl.ands  embraces  more  or  less  the 
cotemporaneous  history  of  P'rance,  Spain, 
and  Enghand,  and  indeed  the  whole  in- 

•  History  of  the  United  Neiherleindt,  from  the 
death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Si/n^  of  Dort, 
with  a  full  view  of  the  Englieh-JUnteh  ttruggle 
againut  Spain,  and  of  the  origin  and  dettmetion  of 
the  SpanteK  Armada.  By  John  Lotiirop  Motlet, 
D.C.L.  2  Tola.  8to.  London:  180U. 

f  Ed.  Rev.,  Tol.  CT.  p.  1. 


terest  of  European  history  at  that  period. 
The  archives  of  these  various  countries 
abound  in  ms.  wealth,  in  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  and  state  papers,  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
volumes  bear  evidence  of  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  researches  in  ‘  these  authentic  collec- 
tions-^researches  which,  even  if  they  have 
sometimes  led  Mr.  Motley  to  violate  the 
due  proportions  of  his  narrative,  will  be 
regarded  by  every  student  of  Pluropean 
history  with  real  interest. 

Most  readers  must  have  remarked  that 
the  historical  prodtictions  of  the  present 
century  are  especially  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  last  by  the  study  of  manu¬ 
script  authorities.  In  the  days  of  Robert¬ 
son  an«l  Hume  it  Avas  considered  sufficient 
for  the  historian  to  have  studied  the  print¬ 
ed  books  which  had  relation  to  a  given 
age,  but  in  our  time — partly  from  the 
greater  facility  of  access  to,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  arrangement  of,  ms.  documents,  and 
partly  from  an  earnest  desire  to  see  deep¬ 
er  into  the  subject — he  is  not  considered 
to  have  done  his  duty  unless  he  goes 
through  a  great  deal  of  manuscript  read¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Motley  says  of  these  new 
sources  of  history : 

“  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  many  modem 
governments  of  Europe,  the  archives  where  the 
state-secrets  of  the  buried  centuries  have  so  long 
mouldered,  are  now  open  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory.  To  him  w  ho  ha.s  patience  and  industry 
many  mysteries  are  thus  revealed,  which  no  po¬ 
litical  sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have  di¬ 
vined.  He  leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip 
the  Second  at  his  writing-table,  as  the  king  spells 
patiently  out,  with  cipher-key  in  hand,  the  most 
concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma  or  Guise  or 
Mendoza.  Ho  reads  the  secret  thoughts  of  Fa- 
bius,’*  as  that  cunctative  Roman  scrawls  his 
marginal  aptostillc.s  on  each  dispatch  ;  he  pries 
into  all  the  stratagems  of  Camillus,  Uor^ensius, 
Mucius,  Julius,  Tullius,  and  the  rest  of  those 
ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names  to  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  masqueraders  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
he  enters  the  cabinet  of  the  deeply-pondering 


*  The  name  usually  assigned  to  Philip  himaelf  in 
the  Paris-Siniancas  Correspondence. 
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Burglilcy,  and  takes  from  the  most  private  draw¬ 
er  the  memoranda  which  record  that  minister’s 
unutterable  doubtings  ;  he  pulls  from  the  dress- 
ing-gowD  folds  of  the  stealthy*  softly-gliding 
Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has  picked 
from  the  Emperor’s  pigeon-holes,  or  the  Pope’s 
pocket,  and  which,  not  Hatton,  nor  Buckhurst, 
nor  Leicester,  nor  the  Lonl  Treasurer,  is  to  see ; 
nobody  but  Elizabeth  herself;  he  sits  invisible 
at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Nassaus  and 
Barnevcldt  and  Buys,  or  pores  with  Farnese 
over  coming  victories,  and  vast  schemes  of  uni¬ 
versal  conquest;  he  reads  the  latest  bit  of  scan¬ 
dal,  the  minutest  characteristic  of  king  or  min¬ 
ister,  chronicled  by  the  gossiping  Venetians  for 
the  ^ification  of  the  Forty ;  and,  after  all  this 
prying  and  eaves-dropping,  having  seen  the  cross¬ 
purposes,  the  bribings,  the  windings,  the  fenc¬ 
ings  in  the  dark,  he  is  not  surprised,  if  those 
who  were  systematically  deceived  did  mot  al¬ 
ways  arrive  at  correct  conclusions.” — VoL  i.  p. 
54. 

But  these  new  opportunities  have  their 
(langere  as  well  as  their  advantages  ;  the 
student  who  is  thus  let  into  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  ministers,  and  generals — who 
is  enabled  to  search  their  secret  thoughts 
— who  sees  the  great  actors  of  political 
and  diplomatic  transactions  in  new  aspects 
and  relations,  who  has  thus  the  means  of 
unraveling  and  afting  to  the  bottom  each 
formerly  inexplicable  intrigue — is  tempted 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  He  has  lived  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  a  bygone  age,  he  has  w.atched 
with  them  the  changing  aspect  and  turns 
of  polic}',  and  become  a  participator  in 
hopes  and  fears  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  real  issue  of  the  question.  Often  a 
sterile  attempt  at  political  action  has  call¬ 
ed  into  play  all  the  passions  of  the  chief 
actors  with  whom  the  historian  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  records  of  it  illustrate  their 
character,  and  they  modify  or  strengthen 
the  already  conceived  opinions  of  the  in¬ 
vestigator,  who  pursues  its  windings  and 
changing  phases  with  a  pleasure  and  an 
interest  which  he  would  fain  impart  to 
others.  Indeed,  by  this  minute  study  of 
the  past,  he  is  placed  at  tlie  same  disad¬ 
vantage  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  over¬ 
come  in  the  present.  What  makes  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  write  cotemporaneous 
history  is  the  difficulty  of  grasping  a 
whole — of  seeing  the  due  proportion  of 
part  to  part,  and  each  event,  not  in  the 
tictitious  grandeur  of  proximity,  but  in 
that  harmonious  significance  which  it  real¬ 
ly  possesses.  It  is  nearly  as  difficult  to 
describe  rightly  the  present  as  it  would 
be  to  paint  a  landscape  by  poring  over 
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every  square  foot  of  its  ground  without 
rising  to  a  general  prospect.  Time,  after 
a  generation  or  two,  gives  us  a  good  point 
of  view,  from  whence  light  and  shadow, 
eminences  and  level  spaces,  appear  in  due 
proportion.  But  the  historian,  by  the 
method  we  have  been  describing,  loses 
this  advantage  of  time  ;  this  near  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  past  brings  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  present,  unless  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  sufficiently  sure,  and  his  grasp  of 
the  subject  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable 
him  to  compress  the  non-essential  to  its 
just  dimensions. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Motley  has  not 
always  been  successful  in  keejiing  the 
graphic  variety  of  his  details  subordinate  to 
the  main  theme  of  his  w’ork.  The  tempt¬ 
ation,  from  the  extraordinary  .abundance 
of  new  material  which  he  has  fallen  upon, 
has  been  great,  and  he  has  yielded  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  so  much  light  is  thrown,  by 
the  history  of  negotiations  now  fully  nar- 
r.ated  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  counsels  of  Philip  and 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  that  few  will  regret 
their  presence,  although  they  exceed  the 
just  requisites  of  the  narnativc.  We  thus 
dwell  in  limine  on  what  we  consider  the 
only  blemish  in  a  most  valu.able  historical 
work.  The  fault  which  we  have  touched 
on  naturally  interferes  W'ith  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  and  prevents  it  from 
having  that  lucid  order,  that  unbroken 
continuity  of  purijose,  which  we  seek  for 
in  a  history  ;  but  it  is  atoned  for  by  strik¬ 
ing  merits,  by  many  narratives  of  great 
events  faithfully,  powerfully,  and  vividly 
executed,  by  the  cle.are8t  and  most  life¬ 
like  conceptions  of  character,  and  by  a 
style  which,  if  it  sacrifices  the  severer 
principles  of  composition  to  a  desire  to  be 
striking  and  picturesque,  is  always  vigor¬ 
ous,  full  of  animation,  and  glowing  with 
the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  w’riter. 
Mr.  Motley  combines  as  an  historian  two 
qualifications  seldom  found  united  —  to 
great  capacity  for  historical  research  he 
adds  much  power  of  pictorial  represento- 
lion.  In  his  pages  we  find  characters 
and  scenes  most  minutely  set  forth  in 
very  elaborate  and  characteristic  detail, 
which  is  relieved  and  heightened  in 
effect  by  the  artistic  breadth  of  light  and 
shade  thrown  across  the  broader  pros¬ 
pects  of  history'.  In  an  American  author, 
too,  we  must  espcci.ally  commend  the 
hearty  English  spirit  in  which  the  book  is 
W’ritten ;  and  feitile  as  the  present  age 
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has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest  The  murder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked  above  by  this  malignant  plotter  and  tyrant 
these  volumes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  in-  threw  an  air  of  tragic  gloom  over  the 
tercst,  accuracy,  and  truth.  whole  Netherlands.  But  .amid  the  dark- 

It  is  strange  that  the  very  means  taken  ness  of  their  desolation,  the  wickedness 
by  I*hilip  to  enshroud  himself  and  his  of  the  act  aroused  in  all  hearts  an  invinci- 
cabinet  in  mysterious  secrecy  should  be  i  ble  resolve  never  to  yield  to  the  pei*petra- 
those  by  which  we  are  enabled  now  to  j  tor  of  so  foul  a  crime,  and,  as  Ilerle,  the 
see  him  at  his  desk,  and  to  read  his  secret  j  English  emissary,  W’rote  to  Queen  Eliz.a- 
thoughts ;  for,  thanks  to  his  habits  of  beth,  “a  resolution  to  revenge  the  foul- 
seclusion  and  of  putting  every  thing  upon  ness  of  the  fact  committed  on  the  person 
paper,  we  can  now  be  present  at  his  coun- 1  of  the  prince  by  the  tyrant  of  Spain,  and 
cils  with  greater  facility  than  at  those  of  '  to  defend  their  liberties  advisedly  against 
any  monarch  who  ever  lived.  Thus  the  j  him  and  his  adherents  by  all  means  that 
famous  “y unfa  wocAc”  is  now  stripped  God  has  given  them,  to  the  uttermost 
of  all  its  mysterious  darkness,  and  the  portion  of  their  substance,  and  the  last 
character  of  Philip,  studied  by  the  light  drop  of  their  blood.” 
of  the  archives  of  Simancas,  is  revealed  \  et  the  resolve  was  indeed  a  desperate 
in  all  its  mediocrity  and  pedantry — a  !  one.  A  medal  of  Holland  struck  at  this 
subject  only  for  ridicule  and  scorn,  did  !  period  fitly  represented  her  as  a  dismasted 
we  not  see  him  through  an  .atmosphere  of  I  hulk,  with  the  motto,  “/neerfum  quo  fata 
blood  and  fire,  and  reverence  the  awful  \ferunt."  The  Walloon  provinces,  more 
mystery  by  which,  like  famine,  war,  and  1  Catliolic  than  the  rest,  h.ad  submitted  to 
pestilence,  he  becjune  the  inexorable  in- j  Spain  by  the  reconciliation  of  1583-4,  and 
Ktrument  of  the  powers  of  evil.  The  world  |  these  once  fertile  districts  were  rewarded 
knew  before  how  irresolute  and  devoid  of  for  their  obedience  by  the  depredations 
genius  or  originality  was  this  heartless  !  of  the  Spani.sh  soldiery,  more  savage  than 
bigot,  w’ho  made  Spain  the  “  Butcher  of  the  wolves  and  bears  who  now  roamed 
Home but  we  now  learn,  for  the  first  over  the  depopulated  and  uncultivated 
time,  how  trivial  and  even  childish  were  fields,  and  attacked  the  sentinels  at  the 
the  king’s  preoccupations  in  the  midst  of  very  gates  of  the  towns.  In  Ea.'it  Flan- 
liis  barbarous  schemes.  His  long  dis-  ders  .and  South  Brabant  the  contest  was 

I  latches  were  not  compo.sed  or  dictated  still  going  on,  but  the  provinces  were 
>y  himself;  he  was  hardly  even  the  presi-  nearly  lost.  Bruges  had  already  given 
dent  of  the  triumvir.ate,  Don  Ju.an  de  j  in,  Ghent  w'as  soon  to  follow.  The  fall  ot 
Idiaquez,  the  Count  de  Chinchon,  Don  j  Brussels  was  delayed  till  March,  1585,  that 
Cristoval  do  Moura,  who  directed  his  j  of  Mechlin  till  July.  Ostend  and  iSluys 
.affairs.  He  princip.ally  cojifined  his  atten-  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  p,atriot8. 
tion  to  a  mere  supervision  of  the  dis-  But  the  fate  of  Flanders  hung  upon  Ant- 
patches,  oftentimes  fifty  pages  long,  pre-  werp,  then  in  the  middle  of  that  famous 
sented  to  him  by  Idiaquez  or  Moura ;  and  siege  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  which  has 
the  wretched  victim  of  routine  made  him-  been  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Schiller, 
self  happy  day  by  day  in  commenting  on  and  which  again  forms  a  splendid  chapter 
their  margin  in  a  school-boy  scrawl,  and  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  descetit 
making  observations  of  the  most  miser-  of  the  fire-ships  on  the  bridge,  the  des¬ 
able  puerility.  In  the  midst  of  informa-  perate  contest  on  the  great  Kow'cnstyn, 
tion  about  the  Armada,  Philip  w’ould  stop  and  the  efforts  of  the  besieged  to  tear 
to  note  in  the  margin  a  fault  in  orthogra-  down  the  fatal  dyke  whose  demolition 
pliy — “  But  one  s  in  ‘  quasi  ’  ” — “  Ifa  un  would  have  rolled  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
8  in  quasi!'''  And  w'hcn  the  letter  arrived  to  the  gates  of  Antwerp  and  made  the  city 
with  the  news  of  tlie  murder  of  Henry  impregnable,  are  described  with  the  spirit 
HI.  by  a  “  coup  de  pissetolle,”  Philip’s  and  reality  of  an  actu.al  participator  in  the 
comment  was,  “  Quiza  es  a^una  manera  .  conflict.  We  think,  however,  that  full 
dc  cuchillo." — “Perhaps  it  is  some  sort  of  j  justice  h.as  not  been  done  to  the  great 
knife.”  That,  however,  which  gave  a  sort  j  genius  and  patriotism  of  Marnix  de  Sainte 
of  ferocious  greatness  to  his  character,  j  Aldegonde,  who  was  placed  over  the  town 
was  the  inflexible  ten.acity  of  I  is  pur-  j  by  William  the  Silent  to  defend  it  to  the 
poses,  under  ail  the  vicissitudes  •  f  good  j  last  extremity.  That  this  great  man 
and  evil  fortune.  1  should  subsequently  have  been  treated 
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with  neglect  or  ingratitude  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  in  the  land  of  De  BarnevcWt  and 
the  Dc  Witts,  leaves  not  a  tinge  of  sha¬ 
dow  upon  the  great  reputation  of  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  William  of 
Orange ;  and  Mr.  Motley,  after  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  examination  of  the  evidence,  acquits 
him  of  all  culpable  or  corrupt  motives  in 
the  surrender  of  the  city. 

There  remained  then  only  entire  the 
seven  stripling  provinces,  but  half  screen¬ 
ed  by  sand  banks  from  the  Northern  Sea, 
Holland,  the  isle  of  Zealand,  and  FriesKand, 
held  at  bay  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
vast  Spanish  empire,  which  drew  its  enor¬ 
mous  revenues  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  its  legions  from  the  most  favor¬ 
ed  and  populous  districts  of  Europe. 

In  this  unequal  contest  the  States  look 
anxiously  round  for  an  ally — but  it  was 
to  France  that  they  turned  first  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  States’  ambassadors,  among 
M’hom  w’as  Marnix  de  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
had  had  sufHcient  experience  of  the  parsi¬ 
mony  and  caprice  of  Elizabeth,  during 
her  negotiations  for  marri.age  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  to  enteilaiu  little  hopes 
of  assistance  from  her.  And  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  Sainte  Aldegonde,  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  revolution,  had  long  en¬ 
tertained  hopes  of  .as.Mstance  from  France. 
The  associations  of  both  were  French — 
and  their  religion  w.as  more  akin  to  that 
of  the  great  party  of  the  Huguenots  than 
to  that  of  England,  The  Prince  of  Orange 
w’as  partly  of  French  descent;  his  title 
was  French;  he  had  mixed  much  with  the 
French  Huguenots  and  with  the  Court; 
and  ho  credited  France  with  the  spotless 
reputation  of  the  gre.at  Coligny,  whom  he 
had  known,  and  who.se  daughter,  Louise 
do  Coligny,  he  subsequently  married, 
Marnix  de  Sainte  Aldegonde  w.as  also 
partly  of  French  extraction :  he  wrote  and 
spoke  French  with  such  purity  and  ge¬ 
nius,  that,  had  he  been  a  Frenchman  born, 
his  works  would  have  remained  cla.ssic  in 
the  language;  and  he  had  imbibed  the 
pure  spirit  of  Calvinism  from  the  lips  of 
Calvin  and  Theodore  de  Beze.  Both  were 
strong  Calvinists,  as  were  the  Reformers 
generally  in  the  United  NetherLands,  and 
this  consideration  led  them  to  entertain 
small  hopes  of  the  English  alliance.  There 
Lad  been  little  in  the  recent  history  of 
England  to  lead  the  Calvinist  of  Holland 
to  believe  that  bis  creed  would  receive  the 
sympathy  or  even  the  tolerance  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Henry  VHI.had  burnt  those  who  dis¬ 


believed  in  transubstantiation,  aurictilar 
confession,  and  the  “  Six  Articles.”  Mary 
had  bunit  Protestants  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  An.abaptists  and  Calvinists  were 
tre.atcd  with  greater  severity  than  Papists. 
Of  the  9400  Catholic  ecclesi.a8tlcs  whom 
Elizabeth  found  in  benefices  on  her  acces¬ 
sion,  9211  made  no  difliculty  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  tenets  of  their  new  mistress.  It 
w'.as  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  large 
body,  or  th.at  the  queen  who  retained  in 
her  chapel  the  crucifix  and  the  lighted 
candles,  and  is  s.aid  to  have  used  pr.aycra 
to  the  Virgin,  would  h.ave  any  very  deep 
sympathy  lor  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  increa.sing 
strength  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
he.aded  by  the  chivalrous  chief  of  the 
hou.se  of  Navarre,  might  be  able  to  con¬ 
strain  a  monarch  as  weak  and  even  as 
faithless  as  Henry  III.  to  a  faithful  observ- 
.ance  of  toleration  towards  the  Calvinists 
of  the  Nethcrlaiubs. 

Elizabeth  had  not  looked  with  disfavor 
on  the  application  to  the  French  monarch 
for  protection,  and  she  had  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated  the  ofler  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Provinces  to  Anjou,  between  whom  and 
herself  marriage  seemed  atonetimetohave 
boon  irrevocably  determined.  On  the  death 
of  Anjou,  the  Provinces  sent  two  deputies. 
La  Mouillerie  and  Asscliei's,  to  Henry  HI., 
to  make  him  a  tender  of  that  sovereignty 
which  they  had  resolved  to  confer  upon 
his  brother,  in  despite  of  the  known  worth¬ 
lessness  and  treachery  of  his  character  and 
conduct.  But  from  the  ignoble  head  of 
the  house  of  Valois  the  envoys  received 
treatment  little  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  their  embassy.  The  men  who 
came  to  offer  to  the  head  of  the  French 
nation  the  allegiance  of  a  brave  peoj)le, 
.and  the  annexation  of  some  of  the  most 
flourishing  provinces  in  Europe,  were 
compelled  to  steal  about  the  country  like 
spies,  and  were  refused  a  royal  audience. 
N'evertheless,  Des  Pruneaux,  who  had 
been  envoy  in  the  Netherlands,  persuaded 
the  king  to  send  him  back  to  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  treat  directly  with  the  States- 
General ;  and  the  dej)uties,  during  their 
secret  stay  at  Paris  and  Rouen,  held  con¬ 
versations  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Royal  Council,  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Paris  and  Rouen,  and  of  the  Huguenot 
party.  From  these  they  learnt  that  all 
the  best  heads  of  France  were  in  favor  of 
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French  intervention,  and  that  should  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand  unite  with  the  rest  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  king  “would  under¬ 
take  their  cause  most  earnestly.”  Many 
leading  personages  in  France  declared 
themselves  ready  to  “  venture  their  lives 
and  their  fortunes,  and  to  use  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  posses-sed  at  Court  to  bring 
about  this  result,”  and  that,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  there 
w’ould  be  little  difficulty  in  chasing  every 
Spaniard  out  of  the  Netherlands. 

“AH  the  Huguenots  with  whom  the  envoys 
conversed  were  excessively  sanguine.  Could 
the  king  l>e  once  brought,  they  said,  to  proini.se  I 
the  Netherlands  his  protection,  there  was  not  ] 
the  least  fear  but  that  he  would  keep  his  word. 
He  would  use  all  the  means  within  his  power ;  1 
‘  yea,  he  would  take  the  crown  from  his  head,’ 
rather  than  turn  back.  Although  reluctant  to 
commence  a  war  with  .so  powerful  a  sovereign, 
having  once  promised  his  help,  he  would  keep 
his  ple<lge  to  the  utmost,  \for  he  itae  a  king  of 
hi*  teord'  and  had  never  broken  and  would 
never  break  his  faith  with  those  of  tlie  reformed 
religion. 

“Thus  spoke  the  leading  Huguenots  of 
France,  in  confidential  coinmunication  with  the 
Nctherland  envoys,  not  many  months  before  the 
famous  edict  of  extermination,  published  at  Ne¬ 
mours. 

“  At  that  moment  the  reformers  were  full  of 
confidence;  not  foreseeing  the  long  proces.‘-ion  I 
of  battles  and  sieges  which  was  soon  to  sweep  ] 
through  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  urgen¬ 
cy  of  the  Papists  for  their  extirpation,  they  ex-  j 
tullotl  loudly  the  lilierty  of  religious  worship  I 
which  Calvinists,  as  well  as  Catholics,  were  en¬ 
joying  in  France,  and  jiointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  adherents  of  both  religions  were  well  re- ! 
ceived  at  court,  and  that  they  shared  equally  in  | 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity  throughout  the  king- 
dom.  I 

“  The  Netherland  envoys  themselves  boro  tes- ! 
timony  to  the  undisturbed  tranquility  and  har- ! 
mony  in  which  the  professors  of  both  religions  | 
were  living  and  worshiping  side  by  side  ‘  with- . 
out  reproach  or  quarrel,’  in  all  the  great  cities  j 
which  they  had  vi.sitcd.  They  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  same  toleration  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  providences  when  under  j 
French  dominion ;  and,  so  far  as  their  ancient ! 
constitutions  and  privileges  were  concerned, 
they  were  a.ssured  that  the  King  of  France 
would  respect  and  maintain  them  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  the  States  could  possibly  desire.” — 
Vol.  i.  p.  60. 

Des  Pruneaux,  with  the  two  States’  en¬ 
voys,  departed  for  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  French  emis.sary,  enraptured  at  the 
prospect  of  adding  such  enviable  posses¬ 
sions  to  the  doniinion  of  France,  actually 
LI— No.  4. 


traveled  from  town  to  town,  and  over¬ 
came  all  opposition  in  Holland  and  Zea¬ 
land — 80  that  the  States-fieneral  resolved 
to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  make  an  of¬ 
fer  of  their  sovereignty  to  Henry  HI.  If 
the  former  emba.«8y,  however,  had  been 
received  like  spies,  the  second  were  only 
solemnly  and  publicly  trifled  with,  and 
dismissed  with  ignominy  after  eight 
months  had  been  wasted  in  fruitless 
negotiations.  The  painted,  curled,  friv¬ 
olous,  bedizened,  and  disgusting  fop, 
who  then  represented  France,  received 
the  deputii-8  in  the  midst  of  a  court  ra¬ 
diant  with  gold,  and  satin,  and  jewelry, 
and  with  hypocritical  tears  and  protesta¬ 
tions  refused  the  offer  of  unconditional 
sovereignty  over  a  |»opulation  the  most 
i  enterjirising,  industrious,  and  independent 
'  among  the  then  civilized  nations,  and  des- 
I  tilled,  in  a  few  years,  to  be  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  power  in  the  world. 

!  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  from  beginning 
;  to  end,  either  Henry  HI.  or  the  Queen 
1  Mother  had  the  slightest  intention  of  giv¬ 
ing  any  serious  assistance  to  the  Nether- 
;  landers.  To  waste  valu.able  time,  to  jtlay 
into  the  hands  of  Spain,  to  use  the  offer 
[  of  the  States  before  Philip  as  a  means  of 
j  getting  money  from  him  for  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Catharine  dc’  Medici  to  the 
crown  of  I’ortugal — these  wore  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  the  United  Provinces 
were  deluded  with  hopes  of  negotiation. 

“The  envoys,  with  their  prctlecessors,  had 
wasted  eight  months  of  their  most  precioiis 
time;  they  had  heard  and  made  orations,  they 
had  read  and  written  protocols,  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  banquets,  masquerades,  and  revels  of 
stupendous  frivolity,  in  honor  of  the  English 
Garter,  brought  solemnly  to  the  Valois  by  Ixird 
Derby,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  gentlemen 
‘  marvelou-sly,  sumptuously,  and  richly  accout¬ 
red,’  during  that  dreadful  winter  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin — to 
save  which  splendid  cities,  and  to  annex  them 
to  France,  was  a  main  object  of  the  solemn  em¬ 
bassy  from  the  Netherlands — were  eating  rats, 
and  cats,  and  dogs,  and  the  weeds  from  the 
pavements,  and  the  grass  from  the  church¬ 
yards  ;  and  were  finding  themselves  more  close¬ 
ly  pressed  than  ever  by  the  rtdentless  genius  of 
^arnesc ;  and  in  exchange  for  all  these  losses 
and  all  this  humiliation,  the  amba.ssadors  now 
returned  to  their  constituenis,  bringing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Chivemy’s  magnificent  banquets  and 
long  orations,  of  the  smiles  of  Henry  III.,  the 
tears  of  Catharine  de’  Mtedici,  the  regrets  of  M. 
Des  Pruneaux,  besides  sixteen  gold  chains,  each 
I  weighing  twenty-one  ounces  and  two  grains.” — 
I  Vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
public  opinion  was  beginning  to  set  itself 
strongly  against  the  French  alliance,  and 
to  look  towards  England.  The  memory 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Eve,  the  treachery  of  Anjou,  the  con¬ 
temptible  cliaracter  of  the  French  king, 
bis  underhand  dealings  to  get  the  island 
of  Walcheren  into  his  possession,  the 
rooted  conviction  which  many  entertained 
that  France  and  Spain  were  in  collusion 
for  the  extermination  of  all  heretics, 
these,  and  other  rejisons,  contributed  to  set 
the  Netherlanders  ag.ainst  putting  them¬ 
selves  into  the  power  of  France.  The 
young  prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William 
the  Silent,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  stir  of  ambition  within  him, 
and  looked  with  repugnance  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  country  of  a  foreign  po¬ 
tentate  of  such  great  pretensions.  Paul 
Buys,  one  of  the  ablest  st.atesmen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  close  friend  of  William 
the  Silent,  began  to  be  active  in  the  .ad- 
vocai^y  of  the  English  alliance,  even  w’hile 
the  treaty  with  France  was  pending. 
The  widowed  Princess  of  Or.ange,  the  ex- 
Elector  of  Cologne,  Count  llolienlo,  the 
(ieueral-in-Chief  of  the  States’  army  under 
Count  M.aurice,  were  all  described  by 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  confidential  .agent  as 
being  entirely  devoted  to  her.  Tresjong, 
Admiral  of  Holland  and  Zc.al.and,  and 
(Governor  of  Ostend,  drank  at  his  table, 
at  Ostend,  in  company  W’ith  some  English 
officers,  a  bumper  to  the  queen’s  health, 
and  prayed  she  might  yet  be  his  sover¬ 
eign.  William  Ilerle,  the  secret  emissary 
of  the  English  government  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  wrote,  “The  reverend  respect 
which  is  borne  to  your  m.ajesty  through¬ 
out  these  dominions  is  very  great .and 
in  Holland  and  Zealand  especially  the 
same  feeling  was  enthusiastic.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  France,  no  definite  conviction  as 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  pro¬ 
vinces  had  yet  been  formed  by  the  queen 
and  her  council.  While  towns  were  be¬ 
sieged,  their  populations  enduring  the 
last  extremities  of  hunger,  and  the  Prince 
of  Parma  winning  advantage  after  .advan¬ 
tage,  the  councillors  of  Eliz.abeth,  day  by 
day,  and  month  after  mouth,  sat  gravely 
at  the  council  board,  wagging  their  white 
beards — tl)e  queen  herself  would  come  to 
no  detennination — while  Brussels,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Mechlin,  Dendermonde,  Vilvoorde, 
and  other  places  of  inferior  importance, 
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were  struggling  for  life  or  death  against 
the  soldiers  of  persecution.  Unless  Pro¬ 
testant  England  were  content  to  see  the 
last  fl-iend  she  possessed  in  Europe  swept 
away  before  she  met  Spain  in  a  death 
grapple,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  rouse 
herself  from  the  chronic  state  of  indecision 
which  had  long  exaspenated  the  youth 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  “  To 
allow  the  Provinces  to  fall  back  into  the 
grasp  of  Philip,  w.as  to  offcT  England  as  a 
last  sacrifice  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.” 

Elizabeth  and  her  council  had  carefully 
watched  the  negotiations  between  France 
.and  the  Provinces.  They  appear  to  have 
feared  equally  for  the  success  and  for  the 
failure  of  the  mission  ;  and  the  favorite 
scheme  of  the  queen,  in  which  she  was 
suj)ported  by  the  cautious  Burleigh,  was 
a  joint  protectorate  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  over  the  Netherlands.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  definite  refusal  of  Henry 
HI.  was  known  in  England,  instant  steps 
were  taken  on  the  part  of  the  English 
court  to  bring  about  an  offer  of  the  ])rotec- 
torate  from  the  States.  Urgent  letters 
were  sent  to  Holland,  and  the  two  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  of  the  Netherlands,  Jacques 
de  Gryze  and  Joachim  Ortel,  h.ad  m.any 
conferences  with  W.alsingham,  Leicester, 
and  Burleigh,  and  with  the  Queen.  One 
of  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  w’as 
in  constant  attendance  on  the  envoys  to 
do  them  service ;  and  being  “  of  good 
quality  and  a  member  of  Parliament,” 
assured  them  that  the  National  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  strongly  urged  her  majesty  to 
undertake  the  protectorate,  and  assured 
her  of  their  willingness  to  supply  her  with 
money.  “  And  if^”  s.aid  he,  “  one  subsidy 
should  not  be  enough,  she  shall  have 
three,  four,  or  six,  or  as  much  as  m.ay  be 
necessary  ” — a  proof  th.at  the  j)ar8imony 
of  the  queen  can  not  be  Laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Parli.ament  to 
contribute. 

Those  who  h.avc  recourse  to  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Motley  for  the  history  of  these 
negotiations,  will  find  cause  for  aston¬ 
ishment  in  the  never-ending  mutability, 
indecision,  and  parsimony  of  Elizabeth ; 
in  the  magnificent  outbursts  of  high 
heroic  speech  of  the  virgin  queen,  follow¬ 
ed  by  gusts  of  pa-ssion  and  ])ettishne8s  or 
by  chilly  seasons  of  indifference  and  dis¬ 
gust  ;  and  in  the  unvarying  haggling  and 
niggardly  spirit  which  characteiized  the 
whole  transaction.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  English  policy,  up  to  the  very  hour 
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in  which  the  Spanish  Annada  was  sighted 
off  the  Lizard,  was  carried  on  in  so  reck¬ 
less  and  random  a  manner,  w’ith  such  a 
blind  hankering  for  peace,  when  peace 
was  seen  to  be  impossible,  with  such  in¬ 
credible  and  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
insidious  machinations  of  Spain,  that  the 

[H’eservation  of’ England,  and  conscquent- 
y  of  Protestant  Christendom,  Wiis  the 
result  of  a  conjuncture  of  events  beyond 
the  possibility  of  liuman  foresight ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  now  learn  for  the 
first  time  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  gr.ati- 
tudo  we  owe  to  statesmen  like  Wal- 
singham  and  even  the  much-abused  Lei¬ 
cester,  both  of  whom  had  long  advocated 
with  ardor  the  open  espousal  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  in  Holland  in  opposition 
to  Burleigh's  eternal  dubitations,  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  delays. 

Indeed,  Leicester’s  character  appears 
to  us  in  a  better  light  in  these  volumes 
than  elsewhere.  In  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  Dutch  envoys,  he  8.aid:  “For 
myself  I  am  ready,  if  her  m.ajesty  choose 
to  make  use  of  me,  to  go  over  there  in 
jrerson,  and  to  place  life,  property,  and  all 
the  assistance  I  can  gain  from  my  friends 
upon  the  issue ;  ye.a,  w’ith  so  good  a  heart, 
that  I  pray  the  Lord  may  be  good  to  me 
only  so  far  as  I  serve  faithfully  the  cause.” 
Out  of  the  (jueen’s  council,  as  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  above  mentioned  stated, 
a  very  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  imme¬ 
diate  and  open  war  with  Spain  existed. 
I  low’  deeply  this  w'as  felt  inay  be  found  in 
the  letters  and  papers  of  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney,  who  certainly  embodied  the  most 
English  and  Protestant  aspirations  of  the 
age  ;  and  who,  as  the  son-in-law  of  Wal- 
singham  and  the  nephew  of  Leicester, 
and  his  defender  on  many  occasions,  liad 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  counsels 
of  these  two  statesmen.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  so  utterly,  up  to  the  very 
last  moment,  did  Sir  Philip  Sidney  despair 
of  seeing  England  play  a  part  w'orthy  of 
he 'in  the  great  struggle,  so  wearied  out 
was  he  at  this  painful  state  of  inactivity 
and  indecision  when  the  great  interests  of 
the  world  were  at  stake,  that  he  ran  aw’ay 
secretly  to  Plymouth  to  join  Drake’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  West  Indies,  and  w.asonly 
induced  to  return  by  the  offer  of  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Flushing,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  queen  had  now  veritably  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  the  Netherlands.  And 
in  these  pages  w’c  repeatedljr  find  Wal- 
singham  shutting  himself  up  m  his  house 


in  fits  of  despair,  and  Leicester  at  his 
W’its’  end,  before  the  troops  w’ere  really 
on  their  way  to  Flushing. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  Farnese, 
Prince  of  Parma,  the  greatest  military 
genius  of  the  age,  had  surrounded  Ant¬ 
werp  with  his  Italian  musketeers,  Span¬ 
ish  pikemen,  and  German  mercenaries, 
and  invested  it  with  such  an  inexpugnable 
girdle  of  fortified  dykes  and  stupendous 
bridges,  that  when  the  Huguenot  chief, 
La  None  Bnas  de  Fer,  was,  on  his  libera¬ 
tion  from  prison,  led  through  the  siege 
works  by  the  great  general  himself,  he 
i  was  seized  with  admiration,  and  declarinl 
the  fall  of  Antw’crp  to  bo  inevitable.  It 
was  well  known  that  on  the  fate  of  Ant- 
w’erj)  depended  the  fate  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  ;  and  yet  at  every’ flying  rumor 
of  a  success  at  Antwerp,  the  queen 
relaxed  in  her  ardor  for  the  «*ause  of  the 
Smtes,  as  though  her  .assistance  were  no 
longer  necessary.  The  same  W’as  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Sjiain  ; 
although  all  Europe  knew  that  the  mys¬ 
terious  plotter  of  the  Escunal  was  weav¬ 
ing  the  meshes  of  his  diplomacy  thicker 
and  thicker  both  in  France  and  England, 
Elizabeth  chose  to  disbelieve  what  every 
body  knew.  Every  body  knew  how 
utterly  worthless  w’as  the  effeminate  mon¬ 
arch  of  France;  every  body  knew  that 
the  Guises  thought  of  nothing  but  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  ruin ;  that  the  liberation  of  Mary 
Stuart,  to  be  followed  by  Elizabeth’s 
deposition  or  death,  was  a  design  they 
never  abandoned.  Everybody  knew  that 
the  Guises  were  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and 
that  the  king  of  France  had  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  opjMjse  them,  and 
that  through  them  P'rance  must  become  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  policy  of  Spain  ; 
yet  Elizabeth  to  the  last  moment  contin¬ 
ued  to  .act  as  if  all  this  w’as  mere  surmise. 
“  I  asked  her  majesty,”  said  Ortel,  (3d 
May,  1585,)  “  whether  in  view  of  these 
vast  prepaivations  in  France,  it  did  not 
behoove  her  to  be  most  circumspect  and 
upon  her  guard.  For  in  the  opinion  of 
m.any  men  every  thing  showed  one  great 
scheme  already  laid  down — a  general  con¬ 
spiracy  throughout  Christendom  against 
tlie  reformed  religion.  She  answered  me 
that  thus  far  she  could  not  perceive  this 
to  be  the  case ;  nor  could  she  believe 
that  the  king  of  France  could  be  so  faint¬ 
hearted  .as  to  submit  to  such  injuries  from 
the  Guises.”  Yet  at  this  very  time  Henry 
III.  was  making  overtures  to  Philip  for 
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the  inTasion  of  England  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  J uly  all  doubt  about  the  will  or  power 
of  Henry  III.  to  oppose  the  plots  of  the 
Guises  was  set  at  rest  by  the  famous  edict 
of  Nemours,  which  put  some  of  the 
strongest  cities  in  France  into  their  power, 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  suppre-ssion  of  her- 
e.sy  by  the  gibbet  within  the  limits  of  the 
French  monarchy.  This  was  the  edict 
the  news  of  which,  Henry  of  Navarre  said, 
turned  his  moustache  gray  with  emotion 
and  sorrow  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

Through  the  mediation,  however,  of 
Davison,  the  queen’s  emissary  in  Holland, 
and  the  letters  of  Ortel  and  De  Gryze 
from  England,  a  deputation  from  Holland 
had  audience  of  the  queen  at  Greenwich 
Palace,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1585.  The 
embassy  was  an  imposing  one,  consisting 
of  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  intellects  in 
the  Netherlands,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  John  Van  Olden  Harncveldt,  law¬ 
yer,  soldier,  and  statesman,  whose  com¬ 
manding  abilities  had  .already  placed  him 
among  the  first  men  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  whose  tragic  end  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  episodes  of  modern  history. 
The  deputation  was  received  in  state  by 
the  queen,  when  Joos  de  Menin,  pen.sion- 
ary  of  Dort,  iiLade  an  elaborate  speech 
tendering  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
N  etherlands. 

“  The  queen  listened  intently  and  very  cour- ; 
tcoiisly  to  the  delivery  of  this  address,  and  then 
made  answer  in  French  to  this  effect:  ‘(Gentle¬ 
men  :  Had  I  a  thousand  tongues  I  should  not 
l>e  able  to  express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the 
great  and  handsome  offers  which  you  have  just  i 
made.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  proceeds  from  I 
the  true  zeal,  devotion,  and  afiection  which  you 
have  always  borne  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  you 
have  ever  preferred  me  to  all  the  princes  and 
potentates  in  the  world.  Even  when  you 
selected  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  so 
dear  to  me,  and  to  whose  soul  1  hope  that  God 
has  been  merciful,  I  know  that  you  would  sooner 
have  offered  your  country  to  me  if  I  had  desired 
that  you  should  do  so.  Certainly  I  esteem  it  a 
great  thing  that  you  wish  to  be  governe«l  by  me, 
and  I  feel  so  much  obliged  to  you  in  consequence 
that  I  will  never  abandon  you,  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  a.ssist  you  till  the  last  sigh  of  my  life.  I  j 
know  very  well  that  your  princes  have  treated 
you  ill,  and  that  the  Spaniards  are  endeavoring  i 
to  ruin  you  entirely ;  but  I  will  come  to  your 
aid,  and  I  will  consider  what  I  can  do,  consist¬ 
ently  with  my  honor,  in  regard  to  the  articles 
which  you  have  brought  me.  They  shall  be 
examined  by  the  members  of  my  council,  and  I 
promise  that  I  will  not  keep  you  three  or  four 
months,  for  I  know  very  well  that  your  affairs 
require  haste,  and  that  they  will  become  ruinous 


if  you  are  not  assisted.  It  is  not  my  custom  to 
procrastinate,  and  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  not 
dally  as  others  have  done,  hut  let  you  have  my 
answer  very  soon.’  ” — Vol.  i.  p.  821. 

This  was  indeed  a  queenly  speech,  and 
had  these  promises  been  fulhilcd,  they 
might  have  altered  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  forwarded  the  cause  of  civili- 
z.ation  in  the  Belgic  provinces  by  two  cen¬ 
turies;  but  unfortun.ately  a  number  of 
points  of  difference  arose,  on  which  it 
seemed  hojteless  to  expect  any  agreement. 
In  the  first  place  the  queen  resolutely 
refused  the  sovereignty,  :ilthough  she  was 
willing  to  render  the  States  assist.ance ; 
yet  it  8ubse<piently  appe.ared  she  claimed 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  hag¬ 
gling  about  men  and  money  w'as  infinite, 
and  the  diplom.acy  about  the  places  to  bo 
delivered  into  the  (jueen’s  hands  for  secu¬ 
rity  not  less  so.  Me:mwhile  Antwerp  fell. 
Then  things  went  quicker  for  a  while,  until 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  a  permanent  force 
of  5000  fi)ot  and  1000  horse  should  serve 
in  the  Provinces  .at  the  queen’s  expen.se  ; 
that  the  cities  of  Flushing  and  Brill  should 
be  placed  in  her  majesty’s  haiids  until 
the  entire  reimbursement  of  the  debt 
thus  incurred  by  the  St.ates.  Elizabeth 
agreed,  after  much  opposition  on  her  part, 
tliat  the  force  necessary  to  garrison  these 
towns  should  form  an  additional  contin¬ 
gent,  instead  of  being  deducted  from  the 
general  auxiliary  force.  In  justice  to 
the  queen  and  her  councillors,  and  as 
some  excuse  for  the  smallness  of  this 
force,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
England  of  that  day  hardly  contained 
more  inhabitants  than  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  does  now,  .and  that  London  was 
inferior  in  wetilth  and  population  to  many 
cities  on  the  continent  at  that  period. 

Thus  the  expedition  w.as  resolved  on, 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  Then  came  hLs  turn 
for  bargaining  and  haggling  with  the  lady, 
whom  the  retbrmers  loved  to  call  the  Ze- 
nobia  of  the  West.  Leicester  was  to  go 
in  great  state  to  the  Netherlands;  but 
whatever  st.ate  he  went  with  he  was  to 
pay  for  himself  However  tender  may 
liave  been  the  sentiments  of  Zenobia  to¬ 
wards  him,  she  was  determined  to  keep 
them  clear  of  her  cash  accounts.  She 
already  possessed  mortgages  of  Leicester’s 
lands.  Leicester  was  oViliged  not  only  to 
find  his  owai  st.ate  expenses,  but  to  raise 
levies  of  men  ;  and  for  this  purpo.se  to  fur¬ 
ther  mortgage  his  estates,  and  get  his  bills 
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discounted  as  he  could.  So  far  from  re¬ 
ceiving  any  salary  for  the  office,  Leicester 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
the  queen’s  service.  Walsingham  M-as 
wearied  out  and  disgusted  with  the  never- 
ending  b.attlcs  to  be  fought  against  the 
queen’s  avarice  and  cajn’ice.  Davison  had 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  English  governors  in  the  Netherlands 
as  he  best  could,  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  authority.  The  complaints  of  Leices¬ 
ter  on  the  subject  of  money  are  piteous, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  Walsingham,  written  on  the 
7th  December,  two  days  before  starting  ; 
from  Harwich  for  the  Netherlands:  i 

“  What  hope  of  help  can  I  have,  finding  her 
majesty  so  strait  with  myself  as  she  is  V  I  di<l  ! 
trust  that — the  cause  being  hers  and  this  : 
realnfs — if  I  could  have  gotten  no  money  of  her  ’ 
merchants,  she  would  not  have  refused  to  have 
lent  money  on  so  easy  prized  land  as  mine,  to  i 
have  been  gainer  and  no  loser  by  it.  Her  ma¬ 
jesty,  I  see,  will  make  trial  of  me  how  I  love 
lier,  and  what  will  discourage  me  from  her  ser-  I 
vice  y  But  resolved  am  I,  that  no  worldly  re-  ' 
spect  shall  draw  me  back  from  ray  faithful  dis-  ^ 
charge  of  my  duty  towards  her,  though  she 
shall  show  to  hate  me,  as  it  goeth  very  near ;  i 
for  I  find  no  love  or  favor  at  all.  And  I  pray  i 
you  to  renjember  that  I  have  not  had  one  penny  i 
of  her  majesty  towards  all  the.se  charges  of  mine  I 
— not  one  penny — and,  by  all  truth,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  out  above  jBoOOO.  Her  majesty  ap-  ! 
pointed  £8000  for  the  levy,  which  wa.s  after  the  ' 
rate  of  400  horse,  and,  upon  my  fidelity,  there  is 
.shipped,  of  horse  of  servict',  800,  so  that  there  I 
ought  £8000  more  to  have  been  paid  me.  No 
gctteral  that  ever  went  that  was  not  paid  to  the 
uttermost  of  these  things  before  he  went,  but 
ttad  uish  for  his  provision,  which  her  majesty 
would  not  allow  me — not  one  groat  Well,  let 
all  this  go,  it  is  like  I  shall  be  the  last  shall 
liear  this,  and  some  must  suffer  for  the  people, 
flood  Mr.  Secretary,  let  her  majesty  know  this,  i 
for  I  deserve  God-a-mercy,  at  the  least.” — VoL  , 
i.  p.  351. 

.  I 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  hud  preceded  Leices¬ 
ter  to  the  Netherlands  as  governor  of 
Flushing,  where  the  commander-in-chief  , 
himself  disembarked  from  a  fleet  of  fifty  ; 
ships  on  the  19th  December,  1585.  From  ! 
Flushing  he  went  by  sea  to  Dort,  and 
front  Dort  to  Ilotterdam  and  Delf.  The 
joy  with  which  he  was  received  was  im¬ 
mense:  as  he  adyanced  from  town  to  town, 
his  progress  was  one  triumphal  procession ; 
and  people  declared  that  Charles  V.,  in 
pa>8ing  through  the  Provinces,  had  never 
been  greeted  with  such  magnificent  de¬ 


monstrations — thunders  of  ordnance,  alle¬ 
gories,  fireworks,  banquetings,  and  ha¬ 
rangues.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
display  how  utterly  delusive  all  these  tri¬ 
umphant  exhibitions  turned  out.  In  Mr. 
Motley’s  volumes  the  reader  will  find  that 
far  less  blame  is  to  be  imputed  to  Leices¬ 
ter  than  has  hitherto  fallen  to  his  share. 
To  do  the  Earl  justice,  he  was  from  the 
first  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  grap¬ 
pling  with  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  his  con¬ 
victions  on  this  |>oint  were  strengthen¬ 
ed  incalculably,  when  he  saw  the  enor¬ 
mous  accessions  of  naval  and  commercial 
power  which  would  accrue  to  Spain  if  she 
could  succeed  in  subjecting  those  flourish¬ 
ing  ju'ovinces  to  her  sway  ;  for,  unlike  the 
jirovinces  which  had  returned  to  obe¬ 
dience  to  Philip,  where  the  wolves  u’cre 
littering  in  the  farm-houses,  and  bears  and 
foxes  inhabiting  the  deserted  houses  of 
the  peasantry,  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  had  flourished  and  grown 
prosperous  by  war,  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty ;  and  the  rudest  soldiers  in  the 
English  ranks  felt  that  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Spanish  empire  in  the  Netherlands 
would  be  the  .annihilation  of  England. 

Leicester,  doubtless,  had  many  faults, 
and  had  never  shown  sufficient  capacity 
to  justify  his  appointment  to  the  post  he 
now  held  ;  but  at  lea.st  he  entered  into  the 
part  he  had  to  play  with  spirit  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  was  determined  to  do  his  best ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity. 
The  queen,  by  her  avarice,  by  her  fits  of 
ungovernable  passion  and  jealousy,  and, 
above  all,  by  her  underhand  dealings  with 
Sjiain,  brought  the  English  name  into 
such  discredit  th.at  Leicester’s  authority 
over  the  States  w'as  utterly  ruined,  and 
his  resources  of  men  and  money  so  crijv 
pled  that  he  was  unable  to  attempt  any 
enterprise  of  moment. 

The  great  dispute  with  the  English 
general  w.as  touching  the  matter  of  sover¬ 
eignty.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  States 
had  offered  to  Elizabeth’s  representative 
absolute  .authority  over  the  sea  and  land 
forces  and  the  finances  of  the  Provinces. 
It  seems  that  the  country  was  going  fa.st 
to  anarchy  from  the  w’ant  of  some  centi  al 
authority;  that  it  was  necessary  Tor  the 
carrying  on  the  war  that  somebody  should 
liave  ab.>olute  command ;  that  the  coun¬ 
sellors  about  Leicester  considered  it  un¬ 
becoming  to  the  queen’s  honor  that  any 
one  should  hold  authority  over  her  lieu- 
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tenant;  and,  moreover,  that  the  queen 
had  promised  the  States,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  lier  representative  should  not 
be  restrained  from  taking  such  authority 
as  tliey  might  iiitrast  him  with. 

It  is  true  that  she  seems  to  have  warn¬ 
ed  Leicester  on  the  point  herself,  before 
starting,  against  accepting  absolute  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  yet  it  is  quite  clear  also  she 
would  submit  to  no  opposition  from  the 
base  “  mechanicals,”  as  she  styled  them, 
of  the  Netherlands;  and  she  afterwards 
was  as  angry  with  the  States  for  attempt- 
ting  to  curtail  Leicester’s  authority,  after 
he  had  been  discredited  by  her,  as  she  was 
previously  with  Leicester  for  accepting 
the  power  they  offered  him.  The  scenes 
caused  by  the  queen’s  anger  at  times  were 
inexpressibly  comic : 

“The  wintry  gales  which  had  been  lashing 
the  Nortlx  Sea,  and  preventing  the  unfortunate 
D.arison  from  setting  forth  on  his  disastrous  mis¬ 
sion,  were  nothing  to  the  tetnpest  of  royal  wrath 
which  had  been  shaking  the  court-world  to  its 
center.  The  queen  had  been  swearing  most 
fearfully  ever  since  she  read  the  news,  which 
Leicester  had  not  dared  to  communicate  direct¬ 
ly  to  herself.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  in  extenuation  of  the  favorite’s  otfense. 
Burghley,  who  lifted  up  hLs  voice  somewhat 
feebly  to  appease  her  wrath,  was  bid,  with  a 
cur.se,  to  hold  his  peace.  So  he  took  to  his  bed 
— partly  from  prudence,  partly  from  gout — and 
tlms  sheltered  himself  for  a  season  from  the 
|>cltings  of  the  storm.  Walsingham,  more  man¬ 
ful,  stood  to  his  post,  but  could  not  gain  a  hear¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  culprit  that  should  have  spoken, 
and  .sjxoken  in  time.  ‘  Why,  why  did  you  not 
write  yourself?’  was  the  plaintive  cry  of  all  the 
Earl’s  friends,  from  highest  to  humblest.  ‘  But 
write  to  her  now,’  they  exclaimed,  ‘  at  any  rate ; 
and,  above  all,  send  her  a  present — a  love-gift.’ 
‘  Lay  out  two  or  three  hundred  crowns  in  some 
rare  thing,  for  a  token  to  her  majesty,  said 
Christopher  Hatton.” — VoL  i.  p.  418. 

The  effects  of  the  queen’s  di8plca.surc 
on  the  authority  of  Leicester  and  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  English  were  held  in 
the  Netherlands,  were  most  disastrous, 
and  the  evil  was  beyond  remedy.  Not 
content  with  writing  an  angry  letter  to 
himself,  she  wrote  another  to  the  States, 
in  which  he  was  very  severely  handled. 
Whether  Elizabeth  was  right  or  wrong  in 
refusing  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  may 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  second  thrusting  back  of  the 
sovereignty  on  the  States,  with  expres¬ 
sions  derogatory  to  her  lieutenant-general, 
was  not  a  step  calculated  to  advance  her 
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I  own  interest,  and  most  unwise  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  semi-anarchy  which  existed 
I  in  the  United  Provinces,  where  that  which 
j  they  had  sought  for,  above  all  things,  was 
i  a  head  to  govern  them.  The  Earl  was 
now  looked  on  ns  a  disgraced  man,  his  au- 
I  thority  was  made  ridiculons,  and  it  was 
j  not  to  be  restored  again  by  letters  begin- 
[  ning  “  Rob,”  and  ending  “  with  my  mil- 
I  lion  and  legion  of  thanks  for  all  your  pains 
I  and  cares.  As  vou  know,  ever  the  same, 
E.  R.” 

Worse,  however,  than  all  this,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  served  still  more  to  discredit 
the  English  with  the  Netherlanders,  but 
also  showed  an  utter  want  of  humanity 
I  towards  her  own  people,  was  the  queen’s 
'  parsimony  to  her  soldiers,  by  which  she 
allowed  Englishmen  xvho  were  fighting  her 
I  b.attles  in  a  foreign  country  to  waste  away 
:  in  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  during  an 
I  inclement  winter  season,  objects  of  deris- 
.  ion  and  contempt  to  the  natives.  It  has 
I  been  seen  that  Leicester  could  get  no 
I  money  to  start  with  ;  no  letters  were  sent 
i  to  him  for  four  months  after  his  arrival  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  not  a  single  groat 
i  of  remitt.ance  w'as  to  be  had  for  the  troops. 

I  “  Our  soldiers,”  writes  ominously  Digges, 
j  the  quarter-master,  in  March,  1586,  “  uot- 
I  withstanding  great  numbers  of  tftem  be 
\  jxiid  with  earth  in  their  graves^  yet  the 
■  rest  are  so  ill-contented  of  their  due  for 
I  the  time  past,  that  if  pay  come  not  speedi¬ 
ly  before  they  be  drawn  to  deal  with  the 
I  enemv,  I  doubt  some  W'orse  adventure 
.  than  1  will  divine  beforehand.”  The  army 
1  was  rapidly  dwindling  away,  the  men 
1  crept  about  the  streets,  haggard,  ghastly 
I  scare-crows,  a.shamed  to  be  seen.  The 
j  recruits  from  England  were  terrified  at 
i  the  spectacle  the  army  presented.  Out  of 
eleven  hundred  Englishmen  newly  land¬ 
ed  five  hundred  ran  away  in  two  days. 
“  Some  were  caught  and  hanged,  and  all 
seemed  to  prefer  hanging  to  remaining  in 
the  service  ;  while  the  Earl  declared  that 
I  he  would  be  hanged  as  well  rather  than 
!  again  undertake  such  a  charge  without 
'  being  assured  payment  for  his  troops  be- 
;  forehand.”  During  the  time  that  the 
:  army  was  in  this  crippled  condition,  the 
I  spies  and  ill-concealed  papists  and  male- 
j  volents  who  surrounded  Leicester  and 
I  abounded  in  the  Provinces,  were  going 
about  making  the  most  of  the  queen’s 
coldness  to  the  Ejxrl  and  to  the  cause,  de¬ 
claring  that  Leicester’s  opinions  w’ere  to 
be  held  of  no  account  whatever,  and  that 
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Parma  could  have  peace  whenever  he  whom  Lord  Broke  saw  at  Delft,  in  plain 
pleased ;  meanwhile  a  house  was  ostenta-  raiment,  doing  business  with  the  beer- 
tiousljr  j)repared  at  Brussels,  which  was  brewing  burgesses  of  the  town  on  terras 
now  m  the  possession  of  the  {Spaniards,  of  perfect  equality,  which  formed  a  strik- 
for  the  reception  of  an  English  ambassa-  ing  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  airs  of 
dor.  It  was  in  vain  for  Leicester  to  de-  Leicester.  Indeed,  the  great  struggle 
dare  all  those  reports  of  secret  negoti-  '  with  Spain  which  had  been  going  on  for 
ations  to  be  false  ;  the  Slates  lost  all  con-  fifteen  years,  and  the  additional  life  there- 
fidence  in  him  and  in  the  queen  —  the  by  given  to  the  old  established  provincial 
military  operations  became  more  and  more  and  general  constitutions  of  the  IVovinces, 
languid,  the  brilli.ant  achievements  of  Sir  ■  had  generated  a  superior  and  independent 
Philip  Sidney,  and  his  heroic  end,  the  va-  |  order  of  councillors,  not  at  all  accustomed 
li.ant  energies  of  Lord  Willoughby,  Essc-x,  j  to  the  obsequious  servility  which  Leices- 
Pelham,  Sir  John  Norris,  Robert  Sidnev,  I  ter  desired  to  have  of  them.  “  With  the 
and  Roger  Williams,  were  all  entirely  I  chief  of  these  Leicester  very  soon  man- 
thrown  away  in  the  hopeless  condition  of  j  aged  to  get  into  collision,  while  he  set 
the  Etjglish  troops  ;  and  had  Philip  on  his  ■  tliem  down  as  merchants,  advocates, 
side  duly  supported  the  Prince  of  Parma,  !  town-orators,  church  tinkers,  and  base 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands  must  cer-  j  mechanic  men,  born  not  to  command  but 
tainly  have  been  lost.  1  to  obey.”  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  on 

Notwithstanding  all  the  excuses,  how-  !  the  j)oints  of  dispute  which  include  the 
ever,  that  may  be  made  for  Leicester,  his  |  weightiest  questions  of  Church  and  State, 
conduct  proved  him  to  bo  one  of  the  '  Leicester  was  nearly  always  in  the  wrong, 
most  unfit  persons  whom  the  <jueen  could  and  that  he  finally  threw  himself  with 
have  appointed  ;  although  perhaps  this  rancor  and  animosity  into  the  arms  of  the 
consideration  in.akes  the  queen’s  conduct  '  <lemocratic  opposition,  and  endeavored  to 
towjirds  him  still  more  im|K)litlc,  by  in- I  subvert  the  immemorial  institutions  of  the 
creasing  the  number  of  difficulties  which  '  country.  Barneveldt  and  Buys,  the  two 
he  was  un.able  to  overcome.  That  Leices- 1  greatest  statesmen  of  the  Netherlands, 
ter  was  the  utterly  worthless  and  criminal  j  on  whose  shoulders,  since  the  death  of 
character  which  he  passed  for  with  many  William  of  Orange,  the  main  burden  of 
iti  his  time,  we  can  not  believe  of  the  inti-  I  the  defense  of  the  Protestant  cause  had 
mate  friend  of  Walsinghatjj  and  the  fallen,  M'erc  his  chief  antagonists,  and 
uncle,  as  well  .as  friend,  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- '  them  accordingly  he  spoke  of  in  terms  of 
ney,  to  whose  pen  he  was  indebted  for  a  undeviating  hatred  and  contempt.  The 
brilliant  defense  against  the  cjilumnious  queen,  as  soon  as  she  got  over  her  fii-st 
libels  of  the  Jesuits.  But  he  was  a  court  fit  of  anger  against  her  general,  took 
favorite  and  a  grandee,  imperious,  arro-  him  back  again  in  more  favor  than  ever ; 
gant,  captious,  and  revengeful.  He  was  called  him  her  “  sweet  Robin,”  and  w'as 
not  qualified  to  meet  on  equal  terms  the  infuriated  with  every  body,  Dutch  or  Eng- 
leading  men  of  the  States — with  men  like  lish,  who  dared  to  oppose  his  plans,  and 
Barneveldt,  who  Avas  one  of  the  best  poll-  seconded  him  in  every  thing  except  in 
tical  hc.ads  in  Europe,  who  had  read  law  helping  him  out  of  the  great  distress 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Heidelberg,  and  w’hich  Ins  generosity  and  ruinous  expendi- 
had  served  his  country  with  the  jjen,  the  ture  in  the  cause  of  the  Netherlanders 
tongue,  .and  the  sword,  for  the  last  fifteen  had  entailed  upon  him. 
years.  Other  men  were  there,  too,  like  '  But  meanwhile  events  had  been  march- 
“Adrian  Van  der  Werff,  the  heroic  bur-  ing  faster  in  France,  England,  and  Spain 
gomastcr  of  Leyden,  during  the  famous  '  than  in  HolKand.  The  effect  of  the  edict 
siege ;  John  V.an  der  Does,  st.atesman,  '  of  Nemours  had  been  to  plunge  the 
orator,  soldier,  poet ;  Adolphus  Meet-  ,  Huguenots  and  Catholics  again  into  civil 
kerke,  judge,  financier,  politici.an ;  Carl  ,  w.ar.  On  the  one  side  was  the  degraded 
Roorda  ;  Noel  de  Caron,  a  diplomatist  of!  Valois,  completely  subject  to  the  domi- 
most  signal  ability;  Floris  Thin,  P.aul  !  nion  of  the  Guises,  and  following  their  die 
Buys,  and  many  others  who  would  h.ave  j  tation  in  fear,  and  hate,  and  despair  ;  and 
done  honor  to  the  legislative  assemblies  j  on  the  other  side  was  the  gallant  chief 
and  national  councils  in  any  country  or  of  the  House  of  Navarre.  The  Guises 
any  age.”  All  these  had  been  in  the  scarcely  concealed  their  dependence  ujkju 
habit  of  dealing  with  William  the  Silent,  i  hili|»,  and  through  Spanish  crowns, 
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and  the  influence  of  Mendoza  the  ambas-  ] 
sador,  France  was  rapidly  becoming  a  bar- 1 
barons  province  of  Spain.  Elizabeth’s  I 
prisoner,  the  Queen  of  Scotbind,  was,  as  i 
usual,  the  central  figure  of  all  the  plots  I 
and  intrigues  of  the  Guises,  the  Spaniards,  I 
and  the  Jesuits.  To  murder  the  Queen  j 
of  England,  to  set  up  Mary,  to  marry  her  , 
now  to  this  person,  now  to  that,  and  to  | 
restore  the  Catholic  religion  in  England, 
was  the  constant  dream  of  every  member 
of  the  Guise  faction,  of  Philip  in  the  Es- 
curial,  of  the  Pope  in  the  V^atican,  of 
every  seminary-priest,  of  every  Jesuit  of 
Rheiins  or  Rome.  But  the  omniscient 
secretary  of  the  queen,  Walsingham,  was 
present  at  nearly  every  secret  delibera¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  services  of  Walsingham  to  his  country 
at  this  period :  heart-broken  .as  he  said  he 
now  was  at  the  loss  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  longing  for  retirement,  impoverished 
with  long  service  and  the  ingnatitude  of 
his  mistress,  Walsingham’s  indefatigable  | 
eyes  saw  through  every  Popish  device, 
read  the  very  secrets  of  the  Pope’s  cabi¬ 
net  in  the  Vatican,  and  penetrated  every 
design  against  his  religion,  his  prince,  and 
his  country.  It  was  Walsingham  who 
now  discovered  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
M’hich  was  to  lead  to  the  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart — an  execution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  queen’s  ministers  and  the  Commons  i 
of  England  imperatively  necessary  for  the  j 
preservation  of  the  Faith  and  the  country, 
but  which  was  a  deed  of  mortal  defiance 
to  the  conspirators  of  the  Vatic.an  and 
Escurial.  In  the  tremendous  crisis  which 
preceded  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
«jueen,  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  Leices¬ 
ter’s  assistiince  in  England,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  left  Flushing  for  England  at  the  end 
of  November,  1586. 

The  departure  of  Leicester  was,  never¬ 
theless,  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  plunged  again  into  anarchy — 
the  govemor  was  gone,  and  had  neither 
resigned  his  authority  nor  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  return ;  his  faction  used  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working  every  possible  mischief 
during  his  six  months  of  absence :  and 
worse  than  all,  he  appointed  two  sus- 
}>octed  soldiers.  Sir  William  Stanley  and 
Rowland  York,  men  who  had  served 
under  Alva  and  Parma,  to  the  command 
of  the  important  towns  of  Deventer  and 
Zutphen.  These  places  were  betrayed  by 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Stan¬ 
ley  was  an  Englishman  of  high  oonsidcra- 
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tion,  and  had  been  named  by  Leicester 
for  the  command  in  chief  in  his  absence. 

A  burst  of  execration  arose  throughout 
the  Provinces  at  the  English  name.  Par¬ 
ma  declared  that  all  confidence  in  the 
Englishmen  was  lost.  In  every  city  and 
village  of  the  Provinces  Englishmen  were 
denounced  as  traitois  and  miscreants. 

“  Respectable  English  merchants  went  from 
hostelry  to  hostelry,  and  from  town  to  town, 
and  were  refused  a  lodging  for  love  or  money. 
The  nation  was  put  under  a  ban.  A  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  change  from  ‘be  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  the  very  men  who  were  now  loud¬ 
est  in  denunciation  and  fiercest  in  hate,  had 
been  the  warmest  friends  of  Elizal>cth  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  Leicester.” 

But  we  must  pass  the  remainder  of 
Leicester’s  connection  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  his 
return  in  1587,  his  administration  was 
marked  by  the  same  imprudence  and 
party  spirit  as  before.  He  was  unable  to 
relieve  the  very  important  tow’ii  of  Sluvs, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Parma.  'I'he 
queen  sustained  him  most  zealously  in 
his  quarrels  with  the  States-General,  and 
there  w'as  a  very  sharp  and  frequent  in¬ 
terchange  of  invectives  between  her 
i  majesty  and  the  Netherlanders.  Never¬ 
theless,  so  manifest  was  his  unpopularity 
I  that  she  thought  fit  to  recall  him ;  and  he 
[  dep.arted  in  December,  1587,  leaving  the 
,  Dutch  republic  in  a  distracted  condition, 
j  while  Lord  Willoughby  took  the  com- 
!  mand  of  the  queen’s  forces.  During  the 
{ interregnum  of  his  .absence  in  England, 

I  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhuitit,  the  au- 
'  thor  of  the  Indiu-tion  and  Gorbodtic,  a  no- 
\  bleman  of  brilliant  talents  and  accomplish- 
I  ments,  had  been  sent  over;  but  his  efforts 
i  to  concili.ate  parties,  and  his  eloquent  re- 
1  present.ations  to  the  queen  of  the  true 
policy  demanded  for  the  honor  of  Eng- 
I  land  and  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
I  enuse,  brought  on  him  the  animosity  of 
j  Leicester  and  the  anger  of  Elizabeth  ;- 
!  and  he  was,  on  his  return,  ignominiously 
;  confined  to  his  own  house  till  the  death 
'  of  Leicester,  which  happened  soon  after 
;  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
j  On  the  whole,  the  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
I  lish  had  as  yet  done  little  for  the  Nether- 
!  landers :  one  or  two  towns  had  been 
I  taken,  which  advantages  were  more  than 
!  compensated  by  losses  in  other  directions. 

;  The  Prince  of  Parma  was  ]»ressing  tho 
!  Provinces  hard  every  where  except  on  the 
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sea-boartl,  where  the  Hollanders  and  Zea¬ 
landers  reigned  supreme.  But  the  most 
melancholy  reraembnance  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  were  the  crowds  of  returned  soldiers 


clamoring  before  the  gates  of  the  queen’s 
palace,  w'ounded,  famished,  miserable,  yet 
dismissed  with  brutality  and  threats  of 
the  stocks. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


From  the  Dublin  Unlrerilty  Maguiine. 

TENNYSON’S  P  II I  L  0  S  0  PH  Y.  -I  N  MEMORIAM. 


Lv  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God, ! 
the  good  land  is  described  as  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  promise  is  that  Is¬ 
rael  shall  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  .as  well  as  the 
ranker  dainties  of  butter  of  kine,  and  milk 
of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of 
the  breed  of  B.asban,  Avith  the  fat  of  kid¬ 
neys,  of  Auheat,  and  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape.  On  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  from 
the  heights  of  the  rugged  rocks,  the  bee 
should  hive  her  honey,  and  the  olive  ripen 
its  berry ;  the  very  hill  tops  of  Palestine, 
now  so  barren,  should  then  drop  down 
w  ith  honey  and  oil ;  a  ba.sket  full  of  red 
earth  shaken  between  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  should  suffice  for  the  olive  to  take 
root  in  ;  there  the  wild  thyme  should 
blossom,  and  thus  the  mountains  should 
flow  with  honey  as  the  valleys  flowed  with 
milk,  making  up  th.at  two-fold  blessing 
Avhich  is  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

The  world  of  mind  is  broken,  like  the 
Avorld  of  nature,  into  mountains  and  val 
leys.  There  are  the  hill  tops,  where  the 
philosopher  sets  his  spy  glass  .and  draAvs 
ids  triangles,  and  to  which  the  mystic 
climbs,  in  hopes  of  reaching  heaven  by 
rising  above  e.arth ;  and  there  are  valleys 
W’hich  the  Utilitarian  turns  to  profit,  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  them  the  fat  of  the  kidneys,  of 
w’heat,  and  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 

According  as  w^e  love  the  hill-top  or  the 
valley  Avill  be  our  estimate  of  the  uses  of 
science : 

“  To  some  she  is  the  gmldess  great, 

To  some  the  milch  cow  of  the  field, 
Whose  business  ’tis  to  calculate 
The  amount  of  butler  she  can  yield.” 

The  feud  between  speculative  and  practi¬ 


cal  science  is  far  from  settled.  The  High¬ 
landers  and  the  Lowdanders  are  still  at 
war :  it  Avill  be  a  happy  day  for  both, 
when,  weary  of  their  endless  maraudings, 
they  shall  begin  to  barter  the  produce  of 
each — when  the  Highhand  honey  shall  be 
exchanged  for  the  Lowd.and  milk,  and  bar¬ 
renness  and  war  give  place  to  abundance 
and  ])eace. 

The  use  of  mountains  is  to  sow'  the  dust 
of  continents  yet  to  be,  and  the  use  of 
speculative  science  to  prepare  a  soil  on 
which  the  useful  arts  may  grow.  We 
h.a\’e  so  habituated  ourselves  to  think  this, 
that,  as  Hegel  remarked,  philosophy  iu 
England  is  understood  to  mean  the  con¬ 
struction  of  pumps  and  spy-glasses,  watch¬ 
es,  and  diving-bells,  while  all  beyond  this 
is  remanded  to  the  barren  region  of  meta¬ 
physics  or  mysticism. 

Even  Bacon  speaks  with  indignation  of 
the  way  in  Avhich  philosophy'  had  been 
degraded  .and  ix'rverted  by  Vicing  .applied 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  utility  or  of  early 
education :  “  So  that  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences  is  thrust  down  with  indig¬ 
nity  to  the  offices  of  a  handmaid — isnuade 
to  minister  to  the  labors  of  medicine  or 
mathematics ;  or,  again,  to  give  the  first 
preparatory  tinge  to  the  immature  minds 
of  youth.”* 

In  this  st.ate  of  discord  between  physics 
'  and  metaphysics,  a  noble  jioem  has  taught 
the  Avorhl  that  .all  is  not  barren  on  the 
hill-tops  of  metaphysics.  In  the  In  Me- 
moriam  song  has  sucked  sweets  out  of 
stones,  and  has  tempted  the  w’orld  to 
I  climb  those  hills  and  to  taste  those  sw'eets. 
Not  only  has  the  ivorld  put  up  with  the 
metaphysics  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry — a 

•  jVot'Miii  Organon.  Lib.  L  Aph.  80. 
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dose  which,  to  borrow  Tasso’s  well-known 
nieta|>hor,  is  like  the  medicine  that  we 
give  the  sick  child  in  a  cup  tipped  with 
honey ;  but  it  has  even  taught  itself  to 
think,  in  order  to  relish  the  In  Memih- 
riam.  As  the  Russian  epicure  is  switched 
over  in  his  bath  with  some  aromatic  broom 
ns  a  preparation  for  the  banquet,  so  the 
Laureate  has  forced  his  admirers  to  fortify 
themselves  for  enjoying  his  lark’s  and 
nightingale’s  tongues  %  a  preparatory 
discipline  of  hard  thinking.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  taste  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty 
cups  of  distilled  metaphysics  which  the 
In  Menioriam  contains  without  some  pre¬ 
paration  of  self-reflection.  This  is  why 
the  poem  is  either  the  most  meaningless 
or  the  most  suggestive  in  the  language. 
Either  the  reader  loves  those 

“  Short  swallow  flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away,” 

w’ith  all  the  intensity  of  truths  often  felt, 
but  never  so  W’cll  expressed  before,  or 
else  it  is  flung  away  as  an  unmeaning  mys¬ 
tical  tw'ang,  like  a  Jew’s  harp  in  a  school¬ 
boy’s  mouth  trying  to  sing  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion. 

Or,  ag:un,  if,  kind  reader,  you  are  one 
of  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  common 
sense,  who  hate  mystery  and  suspect  pre¬ 
tense  in  whatever  is  not  self  evident,  you 
had  better  not  attempt  the  In  Memoriam. 

“  The  song  was  made  to  be  sung  in  the  night. 

And  he  who  reads  it  in  broad  daylight, 

Will  never  read  its  mystery  aright. 

And  yet  it  is  childlike  easy.” 

If  there  are  any  who  have  never  sorrow’ed, 
or  have  never  doubted,  they  should  not 
read  it.  But  is  there  to  be  found  one 
who  has  never  felt  a  gap  either  in  his  af¬ 
fections  or  his  belief — w'ho  has  grown  to 
man’s  estate  wdth  the  same  circle  of  child¬ 
hood  unbroken  around  him  ?  The  stars, 
it  has  been  said,  are  the  holes  in  the  drop- 
scene  through  wdiich,  like  children  at  a 
nlay,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lights  be¬ 
hind,  and  learn  that  the  curtain  soon  will 
rise.  But  he  is  a  dull  child  who  mistakes 
the  painted  drop-scene  for  the  play  itself, 
and  to  whom  the  lights  flashing  behind, 
and  the  tuning  of  the  orchestra,  do  not 
suggest  something  grand  coming.  Ju.st 
snch  is  the  easy  dogmatist  who  has  never 
doubted,  or  the  satisfled  worldling  who 
wishes  the  curtain  may  never  rise  to  dissi¬ 
pate  his  illusions.  Sorrow  and  doubt  are 


the  two  lifts  made  in  the  curtain  of  life, 
and  through  which  we  see  tlie  everlasting 
lights  behind.  To  have  never  sorrowed, 
or  to  h.ave  never  doubted,  is  a  state  of 
prolonged  childhood,  approaching  very 
near  to  imbecility.  Till  we  have  looked 
death  in  the  face,  we  can  not  have  felt  the 
re.ality  of  life  ;  till  we  h.ave  looked  doubt 
in  the  face,  we  can  not  be  siiid  to  have 
faith.  In  both  cases  there  must  be  a  tran¬ 
sition  before  the  child,  who  lives  and  lie- 
lieves,  c.an  be  said  to  hare  life  and  to  hare 
faith.  “  Ilowlieit  that  was  not  first 
which  was  spiritual,  but  that  which  w.as 
natural  and  afterwards  that  which  is 
spiiitual.”  So  it  is  with  .all  of  us.  The 
child  has  a  natural  or  animal  life,  but  it  is 
in  presence  of  death  that  a  sense  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  life,  something  which  can  not  die, 
steals  upon  it.  So  the  child  has  a  nature! 
belief,  the  easy  credence  of  childhood  to  any 
nursery  t.ale  it  is  told  ;  but  the  faith  which 
overcomes  the  world  and  removes  moun¬ 
tains,  is  the  birth  of  love  brooding  on 
doubt,  as  the  true  Eros  was  the  son,  not 
of  Zephyr  and  Auroni,  but  of  Chaos  and 
Psyche.  Mars  Jantui  vita>,  is  a  sentiment 
so  common  that  it  is  painted  on  underUik- 
ers’  hatchments ;  that  doubt  is  the  door¬ 
way  to  iaith  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute, 
because  divines  still  nourish  the  fond  de¬ 
sire  to  ferry  men  over  from  the  faith  of 
childhood  to  the  faith  of  manhood  without 
wetting  their  feet  in  the  cold  w'aters  of 
doubt.  The  amiable  wish  th.at  the  natu¬ 
ral  may  develop  of  itself  into  the  sjuritual 
is  as  vain  in  the  one  ca.se  as  in  the  other. 
“Afterward  that  which  is  spiritual  ”  is  the 
inevitable  law  of  the  growth  both  of  a 
spiritual  life  and  a  spiritual  faith. 

There  may  be  ca.ses  where  the  faith  of 
childhood  seems  to  have  developed  into 
the  faith  of  m.anhood  without  p.a.ssing 
through  the  “  intervital  gloom”  of  doubt, 
just  as  there  will  be  cases  of  those  alive 
at  the  last  day,  when  mortality  sh.all  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.  But  in  both  cases 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality  as  a 
vesture  from  without,  not  as  a  growth 
from  within.  It  may  be  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye — the  faith  of  child¬ 
hood  may  be  tr.ansfigured  into  spiritual 
faith  BO  rapidly  that  none  have  marked 
the  transition ;  but  a  transition  has  been 
passed  through,  silent  .and  soft  as  th.at  by 
which  John  Boanerges,  of  Galilee,  be- 
c<ame  John  the  Divine,  of  Patmos;  but  a 
change  there  has  been.  Doubt  must  be 
passed  through  before  the  faith  of  unrea- 
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son  can  become  the  faith  of  reason,  before 
tiie  leprosy  of  unbelief  is  cured,  and  the 
flesh  of  a  man  can  become  as  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child. 

The  In  Memoriain  of  Tennyson  is 
not  a  theological  poem.  It  is  not  like 
Dante’s  attempt  to  create  an  epic  out  of 
the  theolofjy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Mil¬ 
ton’s  out  of  the  theology  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  like  Pope’s  versification  of 
Bolingbrokc’s  Deism,  or  like  the  theology 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  last  century, 
done  into  blank  verse  by  the  jwet  of  (il- 
ney.  Rome,  the  Reformation,  the  Ra¬ 
tionalist,  and  the  Revival  movements  have 
thus  created  four  great  religious  poems, 
in  which  the  faith  of  the  age  luas  been 
caught  in  the  flux,  and  crystallized  into 
certain  fixed  shapes.  Religious  ])oemH 
like  these  are  as  light,  but  as  hard,  as 
crystals.  Dogmas  done  into  verse  may 
reflect  the  faith  of  an  age,  but  the  light 
that  is  from  them  is  not  in  them.  The 
|M)et  is  the  ambassador  in  bonds  of  a  high¬ 
er  teacher  than  himself,  and,  in  the  fetters 
of  verse,  he  pre.aches  the  faith  of  the  age 
of  which  he  is  the  poet.  Tennyson  is  not 
a  religious  pout  in  the  sense  that  Dante, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  Cowper  are.  The  In 
Menwriam  reflects  the  theology  of  its 
author  only.  It  Inis  nothing  more  in  com¬ 
mon  w'ith  the  age  than  this,  that  the  age 
is  averse  to  dogmatic  theology,  and  that 
so  is  the  ])oct ;  that  the  age  is  seeking 
some  concordance  between  reason  and 
faith,  and  that  the  poet  is  also  seeking  the 
same.  The  chartn  of  this  poem  is  that  it 
describes  the  experience  of  sorrow  and 
doubt  which  a  cultivated  mind  has  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  a  higher  faith  and 
a  contented  submission  to  the  ills  of  life. 
Those  who  arc  treading  the  same  path 
look  to  the  In  Memorimn  as  a  psalm 
of  life,  in  w’hich  they  read  their  own  sor¬ 
row’s  and  doubts  reflected  in  the  heart  of 
the  poet.  They  prize  it,  not  so  much  as 
a  work  of  art,  or  as  a  gem  of  thought, 
unique  as  it  is  in  this  respect.  It  is  for  its 
deeper,  its  spiritual  beauties  that  they 
give  it  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Au¬ 
gustine’s  Confessions,  A  Kenipis’  Im¬ 
itation,  and  Runyan’s  Pilgrim.  All 
that  can  be  said  upon  it  as  a  poem  has 
been  already  said,  and  w'c  refer  the  read¬ 
er  to  the  critics  for  a  catalogue  of  its 
beauties  and  defects.  As  a  w’ork  of  art  it 
has  not  escaped  shipw’reck  betw’een  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  prolix  distinct¬ 
ness  and  concise  obscurity : 


“  Brevis  esse  Uboro 
Ubscurus  fio.” 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Where  there 
are  deep  thoughts  there  must  be  dark  say¬ 
ings  ;  it  is  no  use  complaining  of  this ;  and 
till  wo  can  turn  Job  or  the  Apocalypse 
into  the  lucid  English  of  Paley  or  the 
Times  newspaper,  it  is  idle  to  ask  for  clear¬ 
ness,  ^ 

“  For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within.” 

But  to  those  who  have  thought  on  these 
things  and  felt  that  we  now  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  the  enigmatic  style  is  itself 
a  charm.  It  is  felt  that  you  are  with  a 
true  man  who  is  trying  to  tell  you  his 
thoughts,  and  who  stutters  and  repeats 
himself,  it  may  be,  as  children  do  when 
they  really  talk  and  not  chatter.  The 
professional  seer  know’sall  about  the  next 
world.  Mohammed  and  Swedenborg  both 
could  paint  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  so 
like  earth  that  the  suspicion  is  forced  on 
us  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  vul¬ 
gar  dreamers  and  ecstatics.  It  is  so  with 
all  human  descriptions  of  the  unseen : 

“  Jupiter  c.st  quodcunque  vides  quocunque  mo¬ 
ver  is.” 

One  person  only  in  the  Bible  is  said  to 
have  been  caught  up  to  the  Third  Heaven, 
but  what  he  saw  he  thought  it  was  not 
lawful  to  utter.  Exquisitely  has  Tenny¬ 
son  alluded  to  this  same  thought : 

“  When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel  cave. 

And  home  to  Mar)'’s  house  returned. 

Was  this  demanded,  if  he  yearned 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

“  ‘  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  these  four  days  ?’ 
There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 

Which,  telling  what  it  is  to  die. 

Had  surely  add^  praise  to  praise. 

“  From  every  house  the  neighbors  met. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  joyful  sound, 

A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet 

“  Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  1 
The  rest  remaineth  unrevealed ; 

He  told  it  not,  or  something  se^ed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist” 

Mysticism  is  the  vain  attempt  of  the 
mind  to  explain  a  mystery,  as  Rationalism 
is  the  attempt  to  explain  a  miracle.  Mys- 
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teries  and  miracles  lie,  the  one  in  the  fn- 
tore,  the  other  in  the  past ;  and  we  can 
not  drag  them  into  dayliglit  and  think 
that  by  looking  long  at  them  w^  shall  see 
fiirther  into  them.  If  we  bend  down  all 
our  lives  over  the  mystery  we  only  see 
ourselves  in  it ;  till  at  last  we  take  our 
own  shadow  for  something  new,  and  start 
back  as  if  we  had  seen  a  ghost.  It  is  hard 
to  hold  communion  with  the  dead  and  not 
to  think  we  see  them.  Hamlet  must  have 
his  ghost.  “  Let  me  not  think  on  it,”  he 
says ;  “  this  way  madness  lies but  he 
does  think  on  it,  and  so  the  thought  be¬ 
comes  a  possession  which  ends  in  madness. 
The  In  Memoriam  beats  temperate  mu¬ 
sic  throughout ;  not  once  does  the  fan¬ 
cy  break  out  into  open  vision.  On  the 
contrary,  the  poet  reasons  with  himself 
that  if  he  saw  his  friend  he  should  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  vision,  but  dismiss  it,  as  some 
canker  of  the  brain : 

“If any  vision  should  reveal 

Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain. 

Or  but  the  canker  of  the  brain. 

Yea,  though  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

“To  chances  where  our  lots  were  cast 
Together  in  the  (kys  behind, 

I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 
Of  memory  munnuring  the  past 

“Yea,  though  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  fact  within  the  coming  year. 

And,  though  the  months  revolving  near 
Should  prove  the  phantom  warning  true, 

“They  might  not  seem  thy  prophecie.s, 

But  spiritual  presentiments, 

And  such  refraction  of  events 
As  oAen  rises  ere  they  rise.” 

There  is  nothing  of  the  mystic  in  this. 
Son'ow  for  the  departed  has  not  wrought 
:i  canker  in  the  brain,  as  in  the  mystic,  who 
sees  by  the  law  of  inverted  perceptions, 
not  from  without  but  from  within.  Ghosts, 
like  ruins,  are  seen  best  by  moonlight. 
With  true  discernment  of  this,  Tennyson 
invokes  the  spirit  of  his  lost  friend 

“  Come  not  in  watches  of  the  night. 

But  where  the  sunbeam  bro^eth  warm ; 
Come  beauteous  in  thine  after  form, 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light.” 

There  is  nothing  diseased,  nothing  selfish 
in  sorrow'  like  this.  The  poet  neither 
shuts  himself  in  with  his  lost  friend  nor 
-  shuts  out  new  friends ; 


“  My  pulses,  therefore,  beat  again 
For  other  friends,  that  once  I  met ; 

Nor  can  it  suit  me'to  forget 
The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

“  1  woo  your  love  :  I  count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  over  much, 

I  the  divided  half  of  such 
A  friendship  as  had  mastered  time.” 

Sorrow  w’ithont  hope  stupefies  the  mind  ; 
sorrow  with  hope  refines  and  exalts  it. 
In  this  state  of  feeling  the  mind  rises  to 
look  at  things  as  they  really  are.  A  sor¬ 
row  like  this,  which  does  not  disgust  ns 
with  life,  but  only  weans  us  from  worldly- 
mindedness,  is  a  sacred  sorrow,  a  sorrow' 
sent  by  God  ;  and  the  man  touched  by  it, 
and  who  can  teach  us  the  lesson  it  ha.s 
taught  him,  should  bo  listened  to  as  one 
who  has  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  spirit 
Avorld,  who  has  looked  down  the  deep 
abyss  of  death,  and  returned  to  tell  tis  of 
the  shapes  that  people  it  and  of  the  ma.s- 
ter  race  that  inhabit  “  the  land  that  is 
very  far  oflf,  and  see  the  king  in  his  bcau- 

Life  out  of  dc.ath,  faith  out  of  doubt : 
these  are  the  two  truths  which  the  poet 
has  spelled  out  for  himself  over  the  grave 
of  his  friend  Arthur  IlalKam.  IIow  far 
his  philosophy  is  sound  and  Christi.an  at 
the  core,  and  how  far  it  is  touched  with  a 
taint  of  mysticism,  it  is  our  purpose  now 
to  inquire.  We  will  begin  with  the  first 
article  of  the  Tennysonian  philosophy — 
Mors  jamta  vitoe. 

The  argument  for  existence  after  death 
from  the  ad  desperandum  conclusion  we 
are  driven  to  when  we  doubt  it,  is  very 
well  put.  The  poet  may  well  say  : 

“  Not  in  vain. 

Like  Paul,  with  beasts  I  fought  with  death 

for  it  is  the  8.ame  alternative  put  by  the 
Apostle  Paul : — Either  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  true,  or  w'e  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable. 

“  My  own  dim  life  .should  teach  me  this. 

That  life  must  live  for  evermore, 

Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core. 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is, 

“  This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame; 
Fantastic  beauty,  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

“  Then  what  were  God  to  such  as  I, 

’Twere  hardly  worth  iny  while  to  choose 
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Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use  I 

A  little  patience  ere  I  die.  ^ 

“  ’Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  Ber[>cnt  draws 
To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease.” 

This  argument  ad  absttrdum  must  under¬ 
lie  every  other  for  existence  after  death. 
Let  me  die  and  not  live,  the  soul  says,  if 
life  is  only  phenomenal.  If  I  .am  here  to-  i 
day  and  gone  to-morrow,  why  live  out 
even  to-day  ? 

“  ’Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  channing  serpent  draws.” 

Buddhism  has  adopted  this  theory  of  the 
soul,  that  it  is  part  of  the  universal  soul 
divided  from  it  for  a  little  while,  as  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  salt-water  corked  and  let  down  into 
the  ocean.  Better  at  once  that  the  cork 
should  be  forced  in,  than  to  wait  till  it  has 
Heated  its  time  and  is  dashed  at  last  on 
the  rocks — a  bubble  rising  and  disappear¬ 
ing  for  ever.  Either,  then,  a  separate  im¬ 
mortality,  and  personal  identity,  atler 
death  ol  every  man,  dr  none  at  all,  either 
of  God  or  man.  The  conclusion  from  no 
.soul  to  110  God,  is  inevitable ;  and  the 
Buddhist  hardly  shrinks  from  this.  The 
poet  enters  a  protest  against  this  absoi'ii- 
tion  doctrine : 

“  That  each  who  .seems  a  separate  soul, 

Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self,  again  should  fall, 
Remerging  in  the  general  soul, 

“  Is  faith  as  v.igue  as  all  unsweet  ? 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet” 

Thus  far  the  poet  stands  on  common 
ground  with  all  who  believe  in  a  separate 
soul  and  a  personal  identity  surviving 
death.  But  iiere  the  (piestion  starts  up 
(and  this  is  the  point  where  C’hristian  and 
I)eist  diverge) — whether  the  soul  is  a 
substance  immortal  per  se,  and,  therefore, 
entering  on  a  higher  existence  at  once  on 
dissolution  from  the  body;  or  whether, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  it 
slumbers  on  during  the  intermediate  state. 
Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  Platonic  or 
the  Pauline,  our  poet  inclines  to  the  latter. 
The  Christian  doctrine,  th.at  the  soul  is 
naked  until  clothed  upon  with  a  spiritual 
body  on  the  resurrection  morning,  is  very 
exquisitively  touched  upon : 


“  If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 

And  every  spirit’s  folded  bloom. 

Through  all  the  intervital  gloom, 

In  some  lung  trance  should  slumber  on, 

“  Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour; 

Bare  of  the  body  might  it  last, 

.\nd  silent  traces  of  the  past 
Bo  of  the  color  of  the  flower.” 

But  the  Platonic  liypothesi.s,  that  death 
is  a  second  birth,  the  opening  the  matrix 
from  matter  to  spirit,  has  a  fascination  of 
its  own,  even  for  those  who  believe  it  to 
be  “the  wages  of  sin.”  The  poet  gives 
way  to  Platonism  in  the  follotving  lines : 

“  I  wage  not  any  feud  with  death. 

For  changes  wrought  on  form  or  face 
No  lower  life  that  earth’s  embrace 
May  breed  with  him,  can  fright  my  faith. 

I  “  Eternal  process  moving  on ; 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks. 

And  thc.se  are  but  the  shattered  stalks — 
The  ruined  chiy.salis  of  one.” 

It  was  a  well-meant  attempt  of  philoso- 
{)hy  to  dry  the  mourner’s  tear  with  the 
supposition,  that,  as  all  life  ended  in  death, 
so  all  de.'ith  resulted  in  a  higher  life.  The 
one  law  was  certain  : 

“  Omnia  mors  poscit,  lex  cst  non  poena  pcrirc.” 

This  was  the  dictum  by  which  philosophy 
tried  to  take  the  sting  out  of  death,  as  if, 
shrinking  by  anticip.ation  from  the  Christ¬ 
ian  account  of  the  matter,  it  assured  its 
disciples  that  it  Avas  a  law,  not  a  penalty, 
that  all  nuKst  die.  If  by  one  law  every 
birth  Avas  a  prelude  to  a  death,  might 
there  not  be  some  other  law,  that  every 
death  Av.as,  in  its  turn,  a  higher  birth  ? 

I  Who  can  tell  ?  The  Avish  Avas  father  to 
;  the  thought';  and  so,  because  philosophy 
;  Avished  it  were  so,  she  reasoned  herself 
into  the  belief  that  it  mu.st  be  so.  The 
’  body  certainly  dies  ;  but  Avhat  of  that  ?  it 
1  w.as  the  mortal  part  dropping  off ;  the 
I  spirit  shedding  its  muddy  vestureof  decay, 
I  and  springing  up  into  the  empyrean  a  dis¬ 
imprisoned  llsyche,  the  skeleton  being,  as 
one  of  our  Platonic  poets  compared  it : 

“  A  cage  of  flesh  and  bone 
From  whence  the  soul,  the  immortal  part,  ha.s 
flown.” 

It  is  clear  that  philosophy  and  religion 
are  at  issue  on  this  question.  Death  is 
the  last  enemy  in  the  one  case  ;  he  is  the 
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jail  deliverer  in  the  other.  In  the  view 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  be  unclothed  is  a 
state  undesirable,  except  as  a  transition 
to  that  glorious  state  when  mortality  is 
swallowed  up  in  life.  Plotinus  thanked 
God  daily  that  his  body  was  not  immor¬ 
tal,  and  resented  all  inquiries  after  it,  as  a 
Hindu  would  to  be  asked  after  his  wife. 
According  to  the  Platonists  the  body  is 
an  encumbrance — a  cage,  at  whose  bars 
the  soul  beats  her  wings,  and  pants  to  be 
free — a  prison-house,  out  of  which  we  now 
look  through  the  gr-atings,  and  which  will 
tumble  about  our  ears  some  day  and  allow 
us  to  escape.  The  poet  oscillates  between 
these  two  views  of  death.  At  one  time 
the  dead, 

“  ^Yatch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours, 

With  larger,  other,  eyes  than  ours.” 

At  another  time  the  spirit  appears  to  be 
like  a  folded  flower,  and  the  intermediate 
state  is  compared  to  a  garden  in  winter, 
with  the  flowers  all  sleeping  until  the  re¬ 
surrection  spring, 

“  So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man, 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figurc<I  leaf  enrols 
The  total  world  since  life  began.” 

The  latter  is  no-  doubt  the  Christian,  and 
the  former  the  Platonic  view  of  death ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  vitality  of  an  error 
which  flatters  human  pride,  and  vails  the 
penal  character  of  death,  that  the  philoso¬ 
phical  account  of  the  future  life  is  held 
side  by  side  with  the  Scriptural.  Jeru- 
s.alem  and  Athens  met  mid-way  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  Plato  was  “  Moses  Atticising 
and  Moses  was  reinvested  in  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  intellectual 
capital  of  Egypt,  by  Jews  like  Philo  and 
Christians  like  Origen.  This  Alexandrian 
amalgam  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Jew¬ 
ish  theology  has  passed  current  in  our 
schools,  and  is  now  reputed  orthodox  since 
Bishop  Butler  h-os  lent  it  the  authority  of 
his  great  name  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Analogy.  We  have  no  right,  therefore, 
to  complain  of  the  author  of  In  Memo- 
riam^  if  he  wavers  between  Athens  and 
Jerusalem,  the  philosopheme  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
As  a  poet  he  may  fairly  say  that  doctors 
differ,  and  that  till  the  divines  are  agreed 
between  themselves,  he  is  not 


peached  for  heresy,  for  following  the  Attic 
Moses  in  his  communings  with  the  friend 
M'ho  lives  in  God : 

“  My  love  involves  U»e  love  iKjfore ; 

My  love  bs  vaster  pa.s.sion  now. 

Though  mixed  with  God  and  Nature  thoi’, 

I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more.” 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  less 
of  the  I*ba*do  and  more  of  the  fifteenth  of 
the  Corinthians  in  these  meditations  on 
the  state  of  the  departed  ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
accept  these  views  as  those  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  of  Alexandria,  who  in  many 
cases  were  as  schoolmasters  to  lead  unto 
Christ.  In  Alexandria,  the  meeting  point 
of  Ea.st  and  West,  Justin  and  Clement, 
like  the  Greeks,  who,  coming  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  desired  to  see  Jesus,  found  that 
which  sufficed  for  their  spirits,  a  Father 
who  has  manifested  eternal  life  in  his  Son. 
There  are  many  Alexandrians  likewise  in 
our  day  who  are  passing  through  philoso- 
})hy  to  religion.  The  experience  of  In 
Memoriam  meets  their  case.  Were  it 
more  explicit,  what  it  gained  in  orthodoxy 
it  would  lose  in  its  attractiveness  for  those 
whose  faith  is  little  more  tluan  “  honest 
doubt.”  It  wins  upon  them  by  symp.athy; 
for  the  poet  is  at  their  own  level,  and  ])rc- 
tends  to  be  no  more  than  a  searcher  after 
truth.  Wh.at  a  penitential  psalm  is  to  an 
Easter  hymn,  that  the  In  Memoriam  is 
to  the  poetry  of  Keble,  Cowj>er,  or  James 
Montgomery.  The  sun  has  not  yet  risen, 
but  the  morning  star  is  shining,  not  in  its 
own  light,  but  in  the  rosy  light  of  dawn 
that  is  stealing  on  behind  it,  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah  upon  John  the  Baptist. 

The  second  great  lesson  of  the  In  Me- 
moriam  is  faith  out  of  doubt.  The  lines 
are  now  classical : 


“  He  fought  his  doubts ;  he  gathered  strength  ; 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind : 
But  faced  the  specters  of  the  mind. 

And  laid  them — thus  he  came,  at  length, 

“  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own. 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone. 


“  But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 


“  Perplexed  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 

At  last  he  rung  his  music  out ; 

I'here  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  your  creeds. 
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As  over  Sinai’s  peaks  of  old, 

While  Israel  made  their  god.s  of  gold, 
Altliough  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud.” 

There  wms  a  Syro-Phocnician  faith  greater 
than  any  in  Israel,  in  the  days  when  the 
Messiali  came  to  his  own ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
on  the  bordeiu  of  orthodoxy,  a  cry  as 
deep  for  deliverance  may  come  as  from  any 
within  the  Land  of  Promise.  To  those, 
who,  like  the  poet, 

“  Stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dast  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  trust  is  Ix)nl  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope,” 

the  heart  searchings  of  the  In  Memoriam 
are  deeply  instructive:  He  is  not  a  jest-  j 
ing  Pilate,  who  asks  “What  is  truth?” 
and  passes  on  ;  not  a  sophist  of  doubt,  as  j 
Spinoza  and  Hume,  who  trifle  with  creeds 
as  the  libertine  with  maidens’  hearts;  not 
an  arti.st,  like  Goethe,  who  settles  the 
question  that  earth  is  dust  and  ashes,  and  | 
sits  down  to  cook  his  dinner  on  it,  as  the  j 
tourist  at  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  He  is  a  I 
doubter  like  Pascal,  who  sees  that  of  fifty  | 
contradictions  there  can  be  but  one  key  j 
to  solve  them  all,  .and  that,  as  all  religions  | 
can  not  be  equally  true,  that  religion  j 
must  be  the  truest  which  solves  some  mys-  j 
teries  now  and  promises  to  solve  the  rest 
hereafter.  He  sees  in  death,  | 

“  The  shwlow,  cloaked  from  head  to  foot,  | 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds.”  i 

i 

This  is  skeptic-al,  no  doubt ;  but  remember, 
it  is  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness.  The  poet  has  exquisitely 
put  this  conflict  between  the  theology  of 
the  schools,  which  only  breeds  doubt,  and  i 
the  theology  of  the  heart,  which  breed.s  | 
jissurance :  i 

“  That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless.  j 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt ; 

He,  They,  One,  All :  within,  without,  i 
The  Power,  in  darkness,  whom  we  guess.  | 

I 

“I  found  him  not  in  world  or  sun,  j 

Or  eagle’s  wing  or  insect’s  eye. 

Nor  through  the  questions  men  may  try. 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

“  If  e’er,  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 

I  heard  a  voice,  ‘  Believe  no  more  !’ 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 

“  A  warmth  witliin  the  breast  would  melt 


The  freezing  reason’s  colder  part, 

.\nd,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  *  I  have  felt’  ” 

To  such  a  degree  has  Christianity  af¬ 
fected  speculation,  that  it  has  in  many 
ciises  brought  in  the  difficulty  of  which  it 
only  offers  the  solution.  When  was  Pa¬ 
gan  philosophy  tortured  with  a  doubt 
like  this  ? 

“  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 

That  not  one  soul  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  ca.st,  like  rubbish,  in  the  void. 

When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete. 

“  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain. 

That  not  a  moth,  with  frail  desire. 

Is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  to  subserve  another's  gain.” 


The  Athenian  sage  had  no  such  tender 
feelings  for  worms  and  moths.  Nature 
marked  out,  as  he  thought,  that  the 
(Jrccks  were  born  to  be  free  and  the  bar¬ 
barians  to  be  slaves.  l’hysic.al  evil  pre¬ 
sented  few  difficulties,  and  moral  evil 
fewer  still.  A  Theodicee  was  an  unfelt 
necessity  to  thinkers  whose  notions  of  the 
being  of  God  w’ere  dim  in  the  extreme. 
We  do  not  hold,  with  the  j>oct,  that  in 
these  matters  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  that 
so,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise ;  but  at  least  we 
may  allow  that  it  was  merciful  in  God  to 
vail  the  doubt  until  the  solution  was  also 
given.  Horrible,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  state  of  mankind  with  a  Sphynx  of 
skepticism  ever  presenting  her  riddle,  and 
devouring  the  unhappy  philosopher  who 
could  not  solve  it.  But  the  times  of  this 
Ignorance  God  winked  at.  When  there 
was  no  (Edipus  there  was  no  Sjihynx. 
Philosophy  has  had  her  schools  as  theology 
has  had  her  sects ;  but  these  were  to  the 
disputes  of  later  times  as  the  battles  of 
school-boys  to  the  battles  of  men.  As  the 
young  Napoleon  at  Brienne  acted  a  mimic 
Areola  or  Lodi  with  snow-balls,  so  the 
Stoics  and  Ejacureans  babbled  in  Athens 
about  fate  and  free-will,  as  the  Gomarists 
and  Hemon8tr.ant8,  or  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits  of  modern  limes.  But  the  strife 
of  ages  was  then  in  its  infancy.  It  was  a 
battle  of  snow-balls  in  Athens :  a  battle 
for  life  and  death,  with  heaven  and  hell  in 
the  background,  in  Holland.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  case,  that  the  wider  the 
area  of  light  the  wider  the  horizon  of 
darkness.  We  must  not  complain  of  this 
drawback,  attendant  on  revelation,  that  it 
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brings  its  doubts  with  it ;  that,  like  the  | 
llonian  ambassador,  it  offers  us  peace  and  | 
war  in  the  skirts  of  its  toga.  It  holds  out 
to  us  faith  and  doubt.  \Ve  are  tempted  ! 
to  close  with  it  and  embrace  it  as  the  | 
truth  from  heaven  :  and  then,  again,  we  j 
are  tempted  to  start  because  of  the  shadow  I 
ill  the  background.  ITie  light  of  revela-  j 
tion  has,  therefore,  been  well  compared  to 
that  of  a  lantern — a  light  only  to  our  feet ! 
and  a  lantern  only  to  our  paths.  On  a 
dark  night  it  only  makes  the  darkness  vi¬ 
sible.  It  wraps  all  around  us  in  thicker 
gloom  than  ever.  Without  the  lantern 
there  is  the  dull  gleam  of  the  sky  so 
thickly  strewn  with  stars  that  no  canopy 
of  clouds  can  sliul  out  all  the  light ;  and 
so  to  the  philosopher  in  Pagan  darkness, 
the  night  is  never  so  dark  that  he  can  not 
distinguish  between  earth  and  sky.  Ig-  j 
noti  nxdla  ctipido  ;  he  feels  no  privation 
of  light ;  he  can  grope  his  way,  and  this 
is  all  that  he  w.nnts.  Hut  put  a  lantern  in  | 
his  hand,  and  his  situation  is  altered.  He  ' 
sees,  it  is  true,  the  things  at  his  feet  bet-  i 
ter  than  before  ;  he  is  in  less  danger  now  , 
of  dashing  his  foot  against  a  stone :  but  he  i 
also  sees  the  horizon  of  darkness,  which  j 
he  did  not  before.  Now,  there  falls  on 
him  a  horror  of  a  great  darkness,  and  if 
he  is  of  a  fearful  nature,  specters  dance 
before  '.him,  the  sluvdows,  it  may  be,  j 
thrown  by  the  lantern  upon  the  blackness 
of  darkness  around  him. 

Thus,  there  is  compensation  everywhere. 
In  these  ages  of  faith  there  is  much  unbe- 
ief;  before  faith  came,  when  mankind,  , 
Jew  and  Gentile,  were  under  the  school-  j 
master,  men  doubted  little  because  they  ' 
knew  little.  We  need  not  envy  their  case,  i 
much  less  should  we  wish  to  return  to  it. 
'Phe  poet  advises  :  j 

I 

“  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays,  j 

Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views. 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confine  | 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.” 

I 

True,  we  would  not  allow  the  wild  boar  : 
out  of  the  forest  to  root  up  the  garden  j 
where  our  little  sister  plants  her  beds  of  , 
daisies  and  cockle  shells ;  but  that  little  ; 
sister  must  outgrow  soon  that  early  hea-  I 
ven  and  happy  views,  and  we  must  be  i 
])repared  to  sow  riper  truths  to  suit  the  i 
ripening  mind.  In  the  transition,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  faitli  of  childhood  to 
the  faith  of  manhood,  the  mind  sick¬ 
ens  fur  awhile :  it  sorrows  for  what 


it  has  lost,  and  can  not  rejoice  for  what 
it  has  not  yet  found.  This  was  the 
disciples’  sorrow'  between  Ascension  and 
Pentecost.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
sickening  which  happens  to  the  wheat 
seed  after  it  has  l>egun  to  sprout  in  the 
ground,  and  to  put  forth  a  tender  blade. 
Tlie  seed,  which  is  the  old  life,  is  dyin^, 
and  the  now  life  has  not  yet  strength  m 
itself.  The  fruit  of  last  year’s  harvest  is 
becoming  the  root  of  this  year’s;  but  the 
agony  of  dying  must  be  gone  through. 
The  radicles  must  push  through  the  husk 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  and  be¬ 
come  suckers  to  convey  sap  to  the  sprout 
overhead.  So  it  is  with  the  faith  of  child¬ 
hood  :  while  it  is  the  implicit  submission 
of  one  will  to  another,  it  is  contented  and 
happy  ;  but  so  soon  as  it  begins  to  take 
root  for  itself,  it  sickens  for  awhile,  until 
the  faith  which  is  without  reason  has  pass¬ 
ed  into  the  faith  w  Inch  is  with  reason.  In 
this  stage  it  is  that  so  many  draw  back 
and  complain  of  a  religion  that  brings  us 
doubts  with  one  hand  and  beliefs  with  an¬ 
other  ;  which  solves  some  difticullies,  and 
suggests  others.  The  objection  is  plausi¬ 
ble,  but  those  who  make  it  should  say 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  go  back  to 
pagan  darkness,  because  the  lantern  in 
their  hand  does  not  clear  up  the  W’hole 
horizon,  and  throw  light  on  every  dark 
corner  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  ]>roblem 
which  the  In  Mirnoriam  wrestles  with, 
and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily.  Wc 
should  wish  a  more  cheerful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  light  which  we  have.  The 
poet  dwells  on  the  mystery  of  the  pennis- 
sion  of  evil,  but  does  not  admit,  as  he 
ought,  that  these  are  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning,  the  skirts  of  the  mantle  of  Him 
who  decks  himself  W'ith  light  as  with  a 
garment.  Three  noble  poems  wrestle 
with  th.e  wish, 

“  The  wish  lliat  of  the  general  whole, 

No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 

Derives  it  not,  from  that  we  have 
The  likest  GoJ  within  the  soul,” 

Rut  they  are  fain  to  leave  it  a  w  ish  and  no 
more. 

“  Behold  we  know  not  any  thing. 

We  can  but  wish  that  good  shall  fall 
At  la.st,  far  off— at  last  to  all. 

And  every  winter  turn  to  spring. 

“  So  runs  my  dream  ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

I  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
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An  infant  crying  fur  the  light, 

And  witti  no  language  but  a  err.’’ 

It  is  a  wish  that  nature  herself  sugj'csts 
more  analogies  against  than  for ; 

“  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

That  I,  considering  every  where, 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 

And  iinding  that  of  fifty  sewls, 

Slie  often  brings  but  one  to  bear." 

Nor  is  this  all ;  she  is  not  careful  even 
of  the  type : 

*•  From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  a  thousand  types  are  gone  : 

I  care  fur  nothing,  all  shall  go." 

Botany  blows  to  the  winds  one  wish  of 
nnivcrsalism,  Palajontology  another.  Na¬ 
ture  has  no  prophecies  of  redemption,  she 
can  tell  u.s  nothing  of  that  restitution  of 
all  things  which  God,  by  the  mouth  of  all 
his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began, 
has  spoken.  Tlie  poet  can  only  turn  away, 
as  llagar  in  the  wilderness,  not  to  see  her 
child  die.  No  hope  is  Written  in  the  de¬ 
sert  dust,  and  in  the  sky  of  brass  over¬ 
head. 

“  Oh  !  life  as  futile,  then  as  frail ; 

Oh !  for  thy  voice  to  cheer  and  blcs.s. 
What  hope  of  answer  and  redress, 
beyond  the  vail — beyond  the  vail 

Dim  .os  this  hope  is,  it  is  not  yet  dark¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  one  star,  like  th.at  of  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  seen  at  times  through  a  stormy 
sky — the  star  of  his  nativity,  which  would 
not  allow  him  to  despair.  But  compare 
this  with  the  Apostle  Paul’s  vision  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things  in  the  Ephesians, 
or  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  a 
great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number, 
all  white-robed,  all  waving  palm  branches, 
stand  before  God  and  the  Lamb.  It  is 
like  coming  out  of  a  vault  into  sunshine. 
The  poet  has  tortured  himself  with  doubts, 
bec.ause  he  has  looked  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  not  on  the  other.  Instead 
of  thanking  revelation  for  showing  so 
much,  he  h.a.s  complained  of  its  not  having 
declared  more.  lie  asks  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  as  Peter,  “  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 
man  do  ?”  and  must  expect  the  same  an¬ 
swer,  “  What  is  that  to  thee,  follow  thou 
me.”  It  is  curiosity  about  others  which 
produces  doubt.  We  are  always  asking 
the  question,  ”  Could  not  t  lU  man,  that 
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opened  the  eyw  of  the  blind,  have  caustnl 
that  even  this  man  should  not  have 
died  ?”  If  evil  is  cured  in  one  part  w’hy 
I  not  in  another,  and  if  in  one,  why  not  in 
I  all  P  And  the  next  demand  is,  why  per- 
I  mit  it  in  the  .first  instance?  “  W'hy  not 
God  kill  debbil  ?”  as  the  mao  Friday  sagiw 
ciously  put  it  to  Bobinson  Crusoe.  The 
poet  hints  that  all  these  doubts  are  devil* 
born  : 

”  You  tell  me  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 

Sweet-hearted  j’ou,  whose  light  blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  Hies, 

Yon  tell  me  doubt  is  devil-born." 

i  Suppose  we  conrageously  tell  our  whole 
i  heart  out,  and  confess,  once  for  all,  our 
I  belief  that  doubt  is  devil-born.  It  is  a 
j  devil-born  doubt  to  suspect  him  who  has 
spared  not  his  own  Son.  It  is  a  devil- 
born  doubt  to  see  a  process  by  which  evil 
is  being  eliminated  out  of  a  w'orld  of  good, 
and  to  complain  because  it  does  not  spread 
so  fast  or  so  wide  as  we  W’ish.  W^ithout 
revelation  we  should  have  no  doubts,  it  is 
true,  but  we  should  also  have  no  faith. 
Our  sense  of  evil  would  disap|K-ar,  but 
with  it  also  our  knowledge  of  the  eventual 
triumph  of  good  over  evil.  All  would  bo 
dissolved  in  one  dream  of  Pantheism,  in 
which  God,  nature,  sin,  heaven,  hell, 
j  w’ould  sink  out  of  view  as  stars  disappear 
j  in  a  mist.  The  In  Memoriam  would  have 
I  been  complete  if,  like  the  book  of  Job,  it 
I  had  called  in  the  Eternal  to  vindicate  his 
I  own  cause,  and  to  silence  the  doubter  sit- 
!  ting  amid  the  ashes  and  scraping  his  sores 
j  with  a  potsherd.  The  Faust  of  Goethe, 
j  and  the  Festus  of  Bailey  are  imitations  of 
I  Job  in  the  letter  only,  not  in  the  spirit. 
In  both  these  modern  versions,  more 
rightly  called  perversions,  the  devil  eomes 
off  .second  best ;  not  utterly  worsted  and 
slinking  aw’ay  in  silence  as  in  the  sublime 
original.  So  in  Cain  and  Prometheus, 
evil  is  not  overcome  of  good,  but  defies 
it  still ;  and  even  Milton  has  been  betray¬ 
ed  into  giving  more  of  a  Greek  than  a 
Hebrew  turn  to  the  duel  between  the 
All-Good  and  the  All-Evil.  Such  is  the 
case  when  art  is  called  in  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  truth.  The  devil’s  advocate  must 
make  out  a  case  for  his  client,  and  if  he 
can  not  get  an  acquittal  must  enlist  at  least 
some  sympathy  in  his  favor.  We  would 
not  rate  the  In  Memoriam  on  the  same 
level  as  cither  Cain,  or  Festus,  or  Faust. 
The  poet  has  not  sacrificed  truth  to  art, 
nor  cast  the  story  of  Job  into  the  mould 
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of  the  Prometheut  of  iEschylus,  which  is 
the  great  offense,  in  our  judgment,  of 
these  three  ^reat  poems  of  our  modem 
age.  But  tee  muse  of  Tennyson  is  too 
Grecian  to  sing  aright  this  Hebrew  melo¬ 
dy.  Like  Pope’s  Messiah^  which  came 
from  Isaiah,  through  Virgil,  or  like  the  j 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Origen’s  HexapUi, 
written  in  the  Greek  characters,  the 
thoughts  seem  uncouth  in  their  new  dress ; 
we  fear  that  in  our  translations  we  have 
lost  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  original. 
Alexandria  was  an  unsafe  school  for  theo- 


logv,  for  it  was  one  of  the  haunts  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  tlie  meeting  point  of  Jew  and 
Greek.  We  put  down  the  In  Memoriam 
as  the  early  Church  put  down  Origen, 
puzzled  whether  to  pronounce  him  a  here¬ 
tic  or  a  father,  a  Gnostic  or  an  anti-Gnos- 
tic.  There  are  many  sentiments  in  this 
j)oetof  Neo-Platonism  so  exactly  on  the 
border  line  between  faith  and  philosophy 
that  we  leave  off  with  him,  as  Paul  did  in 
Corinth,  in  the  house  of  a  certain  Greek 
Justus,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the 
synagogue. 


From  Sharp 


LIFE’S  BAT 


Each  has  his  own  one  path  in  life, 

A  circle  small  within  his  ken — 

And  a  small  circle,  too,  perchance — 

We  can  not  all  be  famous  men ! 

And  duties  are  not  truly  done 
By  panting  vainly  after  fame, 

Or  fretting  for  the  want  of  chance 
To  quickly  make  a  brilliant  name. 

A  brilliant  name !  Too  oft  is  this 
The  phantom  that  leads  many  on. 

Until,  too  late,  they  wake,  and  find 
The  time  for  real  endeavor  gone ! 

Better  to  fill  a  lowly  place, 

And  labor  there  with  soul  and  heart, 
Than  dream  ambitiously  of  wealth 

Till  time  and  youthful  strength  depart. 

Do  I  sp^  sadly  ?  Truth  it  Is 
That  in  the  lowest  place  of  life 
A  man  can  act  a  hero's  part. 

Amid  the  daily  toil  and  strife  I 
Aye,  amid  hourly  din  and  care, 

Even  though  within  the  humblest  home 
Can  shine  in  virtue  great  and  grand 
As  ever  glided  ancient  Rome! 


*1  Magaiine. 


T  L  E  -  F  I  E  L  D . 


Life’s  heroism  does  not  need 
A  spacious  or  a  lofty  stage : 

Life’s  greatest  deeds  arc  not  all  writ 
Upon  the  flaming  golden  page ! 

Believe  me,  glorious  work  is  done. 

As  the  world's  wheels  still  onward  go. 
Which  ten-tongued  rumor  never  yet 
Hath  blazoned,  or  will  ever  know. 

Self-conquest,  self-devotion — these 
Are  the  high  gifts  which  give  to  all 
Who  own  them  that  well-tempered  mind 
Prepared  alike  to  win  or  fall — 
Prepared,  with  fitting  men,  to  meet 
The  happy  good  or  bitter  ill : 

Unshaken  whether  fate  the  cup 
With  nectar  or  with  gall  may  fill! 

Each  of  these  words,  in  loftier  truth, 

Ls  a  sure  talisman  in  life 
To  guard  and  strengthen  heart  and  brain 
In  time  of  hourly  din  and  strife : 

All  stations  they  alike  befit — 

The  peasant’s  cot  or  monarch’s  throne — 
To  every  man  a  priccleas  gift 
They  bring,  in  self-respect  alone  I 
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THE  C  0  N  S  T  A  B  T.  E  OF  THE  TOWER. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  BY  WILLIAM  HARRL'^ON  AINSWORTH. 


VI. 

BOW  THE  iixQ,  rmorfo  nin  kxd  approach,  took  a  lart  lkatk 

OP  mi  PRIKCKSHW  MART  AXI>  RUKABmi,  AMO  OP  TUB  PRIICK 
KDWARD;  AMD  op  TBI  COCNftCL  HR  QATR  TIIKM. 

SuRKEY  w.a8  gone,  but  his  destroyer  yet 
lingered  on  earth,  lly  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  king’s  mahady  had  made  such 
progress,  that  Doctor  lliitts  confidentially 
informed  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  some 
others  of  the  council,  that  his  majesty  had 
little  more  than  a  week  to  live  ;  but  that 
possibly  bis  existence  might  be  terminated 
at  an  earlier  period.  Henry  could  not  be 
unconscious  of  his  danger,  though  he 
spoke  not  of  it,  and  no  one — not  even  his 
physician,  or  his  confessor,  the  liishop  of 
llochester — dared  to  warn  Iiim  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  He  heard  mass 
daily  in  his  chamber,  and  received  other 
rites,  which  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  about  to  bo  reconciled,  at  the  last 
moment,  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This  opin¬ 
ion  was  strengthened  when  Gardiner  and 
Wriolhesley  were  again  sent  for  and  res¬ 
tored  to  favor.  Thus  things  continued, 
until  Sir  John  Gage,  seeing  that  all  shrank 
from  the  perilous  ta.sk  of  acquainting  the 
dying  monarch  with  his  true  condition, 
boldly  inipiired  if  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
Prince  Edward  and  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Elizalieth. 

“  To  take  leave  of  them  !  Is  that  what 
you  me.an? — ha!”  roared  Henry,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  a  paroxysm  of 
anguish.  “  Speak  out,  man  ?” 

“  It  is,”  replied  the  Constable,  firmly. 
“  Forgive  me,  sire  if  I  offend.  I  but  dis¬ 
charge  my  duty.” 

There  w'as  a  terrible  silence,  during 
which  no  one  could  s.ay  what  might  en¬ 
sue.  No  explosion  of  rage,  how’ever,  fol¬ 
lowed.  On  the  contrary,  the  king  said, 
in  a  milder  tone,  “Thou  art  a  faithful 
servant.  Sir  John,  and  I  honor  thy  cour¬ 
age.  The  interview  must  not  be  delayed. 


Let  my  children  be  brought  to  me  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“I  rejoice  to  hear  your  majesty  say 
so,”  replied  Gage.  “I  will  myself  set  out 
at  once  for  Hampton  Court  and  bring  his 
Highness  Prince  Edward  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  to  the  palace.’’ 

“  I  w’ill  go  with  you.  Sir  John,”  said 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 

“  And  with  your  majesty’s  permission, 
I  will  repair  to  Greenwich,  and  advise  the 
Princess  Mary  of  your  commands,”  said 
Sir  George  Blagge.  “  I  am  assured  she 
will  hasten  to  obey  them.” 

“I  am  much  beholden  to  yon,  sirs,” 
replied  the  king.  “  If  Heaven  shall  grant 
me  so  much  life,  I  look  to  see  all  three  to¬ 
morrow.  Let  the  whole  of  the  council 
attend  at  .the  same  time.  Give  me  a 
draught  of  wine — and  quickly,  knave,”  he 
added,  to  a  cup-bearer  near  him.  “  I  feel 
exceeding  faint.” 

“  Saints  grant  that  to-morrow  be  not 
too  late  ! — his  looks  alarm  me,”  observed 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  as  he  with¬ 
drew  with  Seymour  and  Blagge. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Henry  was 
somewhat  better  next  day.  He  had  slept 
a  little  during  the  night,  having  obtained 
some  slight  respite  from  the  excruciating 
tortures  he  endured.  Resolved  to  main¬ 
tain  his  regal  state  and  dignity  to  the  last, 
ho  gave  ordei-s  that  as  much  ceremony 
should  be  obseiwed  at  this,  his  parting 
interview  with  his  children,  .as  if  it  had 
been  a  grand  reception.  Causing  the 
great  cumbrous  chair,  which  he  now  rare¬ 
ly  quitted,  to  be  placed  beneath  a  cloth  of 
estate  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  sat  in  it  propped  up  with  velvet 
pillows,  and  wrapped  in  a  long  gown  of 
white  tylsent,  flow’ered  with  gold,  and 
lined  and  bordered  with  fur,  and  having 
wide  sleeves.  His  head  was  covered  with 
the  embroidered  black  silk  skull-cap, 
W'hich  he  now  customarily  wore. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  chamber, 
in  a  chair  ot  state,  but  not  under  a  can¬ 
opy,  sat  Queen  Catherine,  surrounded  by 
viscountess  Lisle,  Lady  Tyrwhitt,  and 
other  ladies. 

On  the  left  of  the  king  stood  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  bearing  his  wand  of  office  as 
great  chamberlain.  The  pearled  collar  of 
the  Garter  M'ith  the  George  attached  to  it 
encircled  his  neck,  and  the  gold  band  of 
tlie  order  was  worn  below  his  knee.  lie 
was  magnificently  appareled  in  a  doublet  | 
of  white  satin,  embroidered  all  over  with  ! 
pearls  of  damask  gold,  with  sleeves  of 
the  same  stuff,  formed  down  with  threads 
of  Venice  silver.  Over  this  he  wore  a 
cassock  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered  w’ith 
gold,  and  furred.  Though  not  so  striking¬ 
ly  handsome  as  his  younger  brother,  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
was  yet  a  very  noble-looking  j>ersonage, 
with  a  fine  cast  of  countenance,  a  tall, 
stately  figure,  and  a  commanding  deport¬ 
ment.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrat¬ 
ing,  but  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brow 
gave  a  somewh.at  sinister  effect  to  his 
glances.  His  forehead  W'as  high  and  bald, 
Itis  features  regular  and  well  shaped,  the 
distinguishing  expression  of  the  fivee  being 
gravity,  tinctured  by  mel.ancholy.  He 
Lid  none  of  the  boldness  of  look  and 
manner  that  characterized  his  brother, 
but  more  caution,  and  perhaps  subtlety. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  and  his  beard 
somewhat  thin.  Hertford’s  career,  had 
been  one  of  uninterrupted  succe.ss.  Hy 
the  king’s  favor  he  had  risen  to  greatness. 
On  Henry’s  marriage  with  his  sister,  Jaire 
Seymour,  he  was  created  Viscount  Beau¬ 
champ.  Sent  ambassador  to  Paris  in 
1540,  in  the  following  year,  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  1542  ho  was 
appointed  Lord  <»re.it  Chamberlain  of 
England  for  life.  Two  years  later,  in  the 
war  with  Scotland,  he  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  that  kingdom  with 
the  title  of  Lieuten.int-General  of  the 
North ;  and  when  Henry  proceeded  to 
the  siege  of  Boulogne,  ho  was  named  one 
of  the  four  councilors  entrusted  with  the 
realm.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  had 
been  made  Earl  of  Hertford.  But  high 
:u  he  had  risen,  the  aspiring  noble  looked 
to  rise  much  higher.  His  dreams  of  am¬ 
bition  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Su- 

freme  power  was  almost  within  his  grasp, 
lis  enemies  were  removed  or  crushed. 
Surrey  had  lost  his  head — a  like  doom 
awaited  Norfolk.  Soon — very  soon  must 


come  the  day  when  Henry  would  be  call¬ 
ed  to  his  account.  Then  the  boy  Edward 
would  mount  the  throne — but  he  his 
uncle,  his  guardian,  would  rule  in  his 
name.  What  more  the  earl  dreamed  of 
may  ai)poar  when  we  have  occasion  to 
sound  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  breast. 

Another  important  actor  in  this  scene, 
and  who  secretly  nourished  ambitious 
de.signs  scarcely  less  daring  than  those 
of  Hertford,  was  John  Dudley,  Viscount 
Lisle.  Son  of  that  Edmond  Dudley, 
whose  death  upon  the  scaftbld  inaugu¬ 
rated  Henry’s  accession  to  the  throne, 
this  scheming  and  far-seeing  noble  had 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
in  the  wars  with  France,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  knighthood  besides  regaining 
his  forfeit  rights.  Attached  both  to  Wol- 
sey  and  Cromwell,  he  rose  by  their  aid, 
and  being  appointed  governor  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  which  he  successfully  defended 
against  all  assaults,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Lisle,  and  made 
High-Admiral  of  England.  He  wa.s, 
moreover,  enriched  by  the  lavish  sove¬ 
reign,  whose  favor  he  ha«i  won,  by  largo 
possessions  wrested  from  the  Church, 
which  were  afterwards  thought  to  bring 
down  a  curse  upon  him.  Bold  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  Lord  Lisle  was  a  jirofound  dissem¬ 
bler,  and  though  even  at  this  moment  ho 
meditated  plans  which  were  not  developed 
until  long  afterwards,  he  allowed  no  hint 
of  his  designs  to  escape  him,  but  was  con¬ 
tent  for  the  time  to  play  a  subordinate 
part  to  Hertford,  whom  he  hojwd  in  the 
end  to  eclipse.  As  a  means  toward  that 
object  he  looked  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
Lord  Lisle  was  now  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 
His  large  ainl  strongly-marked  features 
evinced  sagaenty,  shrewdness,  and  deter¬ 
mination.  His  beard  was  scanty,  and  his 
short  moustache  disclosed  a  singularly 
firm-set  mouth.  His  figure  was  tall,  and 
his  deportment  martial,  but  his  manner 
had  nothing  of  the  roughness  of  the  camp 
about  it.  He  could  play  equally  well  the 
part  of  so’dier  or  of  courtier.  Compared 
with  Hertford  he  was  soberly  attired,  his 
habiliments  being  of  dark  velvet,  desti¬ 
tute  of  embroidery,  though  his  cassock 
was  richly  furred.  But  he  wore  the 
George  and  collar,  and  the  lesser  ensign 
of  the  Giirter. 

Near  to  Lord  Lisle  stood  a  venerable 
nobleman,  with  a  long  silvery  beard  de¬ 
scending  almost  to  his  girdle.  This  was 
Lord  Russell,  privy  seal.  The  old  peer 
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l)ore  hia  years  well ;  having  a  hale  look,  i 
and  a  stout  frame.  Like  Hertford  and  i 
Lisle  he  wa.s  a  knight  companion  of  the  ' 
Garter,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
the  order. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  j 
were  several  others  grouped  around  the  i 
king,  whom  it  will  not  be  needful  indivi- 1 
dually  to  describe.  Amongst  them  was  ; 
the  Lord  St.  John,  great  master ;  Sir  | 
Anthony  Brown,  master  of  the  horse ; , 
Sir  William  Paget,  chief  secretary;  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain ; 
Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  treasurer ;  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Uenny  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  I 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber ;  | 
Sir  llichard  Rich,  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir  j 
Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  and  ' 
others — all  shining  in  rich  habiliments,  j 
and  making  a  goodly  show.  i 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesley  and 
Gardiner  were  likewise  there,  but  held  j 
themselves  apart  from  Hertford.  But  | 
G.ardiner  w;is  not  the  only  ecclesiastic  pre- 1 
sent.  Others  there  were  besides — name-  ■ 
ly,  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
king's  coufes-sor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  | 
But  there  was  yet  another  greater  than 
them  all — Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Clothed  in  his  full  ecclesiastical  vest¬ 
ments  of  stole,  chimere,  and  rochette,  the 
)rim.ate  stooil  on  the  right  of  the  king, 
lis  manner  was  grave  and  dignified  ;  his  ! 
looks  stern  and  full  of  thought,  and  a  long 
gn‘y  bear<l  added  to  the  reverend  e.vpres-  ■ 
sion  of  his  countenance.  Cranmer's  fea-  ^ 
lures  were  hard,  but  yet  not  wholly  des¬ 
titute  of  kindliness.  He  seemed  pro- 1 
foumlly  impressed — almost  weighed  down 
by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  splendor 
that  imarked  it,  the  assemblage  had  a 
mournful  and  solemn  character.  Not  a 
word  Wiis  spoken  save  in  a  whisper;  each 
countenance  wore  a  sad  and  sombre  ex¬ 
pression.  All  felt,  though  none  cared  to 
acknowledge  it,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  it 
w’as  the  hast  occasion  on  which  they  should 
be  thus  brought  together  during  the  king's 
life.  Few  among  them  w’ould  have  re¬ 
tarded  Henry’s  departure  to  his  last  home, 
had  it  been  in  their  power  to  do  so  ;  some, 
indeed,  would  willingly  have  accelerated 
the  event;  and  yet  to  judge  by  their 
faces  all  were  full  of  sorrow,  as  it  about 
to  sustain  a  deep  and  irreparable  loss. 

For  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  as  if  tbe 
king  himself  wore  overpowered  by  this 


general  semblance  of  grief.  At  length  he 
roused  himself,  glanced  with  moistened 
eyes  around  the  assemblage,  and  pressed 
(/Vanmer’s  hand  kindly,  lie  next  called 
for  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  fortitied  by  the 
draught,  seemed  to  shake  oft’  his  weak¬ 
ness.  “  Let  the  princesses  come  in,”  he 
said  to  Hertford  ;  “  I  am  ready  to  receive 
them.” 

Making  a  profound  obeisance,  the  earl 
moved  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  arras  screening  a  door  in  this 
quarter  being  drawn  aside  at  his  approach 
by  the  gentlemen  ushers  in  attendance,  he 
disappeared,  but  returned  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  leading  the  Princeas  Mary  by  the 
hand,  while  the  Princess  Eliz.abeth  was 
conducted  into  the  chamber  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  by  Sir  Thomjis  Seymour.  The  two 
princesses  were  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  tbe  Countess  of  Hertford  and 
Lady  Herbert. 

]Vlary  looked  very  grave,  and  seemed 
to  have  some  difticulty  in  controlling  her 
emotion,  as  her  quivering  lip  betokened. 
Elizabeth  had  evidently  been  weeping,  for 
tears  were  still  in  ber  eyes.  Both  were 
richly  attired ;  but  the  elder  sister  b.ad 
more  of  ornament  about  ber  dreas — per- 
hap.s,  because  she  needed  it  most — than 
the  other.  Mary’s  head-gear,  of  the  an¬ 
gular  form  then  in  vogue,  was  of  rich 
goldsmith’s  work,  bordered  with  jewels, 
and  was  completed  by  a  long  couvrechief 
of  satin  worked  with  gold,  ller  stomach¬ 
er  was  fistened  by  two  brooches  of  agates 
set  with  emeralds,  from  the  low’er  of 
which  a  large  orient  pearl  dei>ended.  Her 
slender  waist  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
goldsmith’s  work,  with  roses  of  rubies, 
having  friars’  knots,  and  hanging  down  in 
front.  Her  dress  w.as  of  gold  bawdkin, 
and  fitting  tight  to  the  body,  betrayed 
her  extreme  thinness,  and  gave  her  a  very 
rigid  look.  Her  dark  auburn  locks  (for 
we  care  not  to  call  them  red)  were  gather¬ 
ed  becomingly  enough  beneath  her  head- 
gear.  Mary  had  few  charms  of  person. 
She  was  thin  to  meagreness,  and  her  fea¬ 
tures  possessed  little  beauty ;  but  they 
were  intelligent  in  expression.  To  com- 
>ensatc,  however,  for  these  defects,  she 
tad  great  dignity  of  manner,  and  much 
grace ;  and  there  were  some — and  not  a 
few — who,  dazzled  by  her  high  rank,  held 
her  very  blemishes  to  be  beauties. 

Mary  was  more  than  double  the  age  of 
her  sister,  being  thirty-two,  while  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  only  just  thirteen.  The  younger 
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princess,  however,  was  a  very  well-grown 
girl,  quite  as  tall  as  her  sister,  and  Infinite¬ 
ly  more  attractive  in  personal  appearance. 
Klizaheth’s  charms,  indeed,  were  almost 
recocions.  Few  who  beheld  her  would 
ave  deemed  her  so  young  as  she  was  in 
reality,  but  would  have  given  her  a  year 
or  two  in  advance.  She  had  a  finely  form¬ 
ed  figure  already  well  developed,  a  com¬ 
plexion  of  dazzling  whiteness,  bright  gold¬ 
en  locks  of  great  abundance,  charming 
features,  eyes  blue  and  tender,  and  teeth 
like  pearls.  Her  hands  were  of  remark¬ 
able  beauty,  with  taper  fingers  and  rosy 
nails.  Her  profuse  locks  were  confined 
by  a  band  of  gold  and  a  net  of  gold  wire, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  bright 
tresses  it  restrained  ;  a  long  W'hite  satin 
couvrechief  fell  behind  her  neck,  and  a 
dress  of  black  taffeta  displayed  her  figure 
to  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
off  the  lovely  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

As  Mary  approached  the  king,  Cran- 
raer  slowly  advanced  to  meet  her,  thus 
addressing  her,  in  a  voice  of  much  solemn¬ 
ity  :  “  Kight  high,  right  noble,  and  right 

excellent  princess,  the  king,  your  august 
father,  feeling  that  it  may  please  Almighty 
Goil  to  call  him  hence  suddenly,  hath 
sent  for  you,  and  the  right  noble  princess 
your  sister,  to  give  you  wholesome  coun¬ 
sel,  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  you,  and  to 
take,  it  may  be  ” — (here  the  archbishop’s 
voice  slightly  faltered) — “  though  Heaven 
grant  it  may  be  otherwise ! — a  last  leave 
of  you  both.  Nothing  doubting  that  you 
will  keep  his  counsels  ever  in  your  heart, 
and  that  you  will  have  the  glorious  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  his  majesty  constantly  before 
you,  I  pray  your  highnesses  to  kneel  down 
before  your  royal  father,  and  in  that  rev¬ 
erent  jKisture  give  heed  to  W'hat  he  shall 
say  to  you.” 

“  I  need  no  schooling  in  my  duty  from 
vou,  my  lord  of  (’anterbury,”  replied 
Mary,  who  hated  Cranmer.  “  Not  a  word 
shall  fall  from  my  royal  father’s  lips  but  it 
will  dwell  forever  in  my  breast.” 

Elizabi^h  attempted  to  speak,  but  words 
failed  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Meanwhile,  cushions  of  crimson  velvet 
were  placed  near  the  chair  occupied  by 
the  ailing  monarch,  and  on  these  both 
rincesses  knelt  down.  Aided  by  Sir 
ohn  Gage  and  Lord  Lisle,  Henry  slight¬ 
ly  raised  himself,  and  this  office  perform¬ 
ed,  the  assistants  immediately  retired. 

E.xtending  his  arms  over  his  daughters, 
the  king  said  somewhat  feebly,  but  with 


great  earnestness,  “  ]lly  blessings  on  ye 
both  1  and  may  it  rest  ever  with  ye — ever! 
Only  to  the  great  Ruler  of  events  is  known 
the  destiny  in  store  for  you.  Roth  of  ye 
may  be  queens — and  should  it  so  chance, 
ye  will  learn  what  cares  the  crown  brings 
with  it.  But  think  only — as  I  have  ever 
done — of  the  welfare  and  glory  of  y’our 
kingdom,  and  of  your  own  honor,  and  ye 
shall  reign  wisely  and  well.” 

“  Should  it  ever  be  my  lotto  reign,  sire, 
I  will  essay  to  follow  your  glorious  exam¬ 
ple,”  said  Mary. 

“  I  shall  never  be  queen,”  sobbed  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “  and  therefore  I  need  make  no  pro¬ 
mise.” 

“  How  know  you  that,  girl  ?”  cried  the 
king,  angrily.  “  You  arc  as  likely  to  bo 
queen  as  Marv.  I  want  no  promises.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  tvay  you  ought  to 
pursue,  and  if  you  be  not  a  degenerate 
daughter,  you  will  follow  it.” 

“  I  despair  of  emulating  your  greatness, 
O  my  father !”  cried  Elizabeth.  “  But  if 
it  shall  please  Providence  to  call  upon  me 
to  rule,  I  will  endeavor  to  rule  well.” 

“  Enough !”  replied  Henry,  appeased. 
“And  now  arise,  both  of  ye,  that  I  may 
look  at  you  more  nearly,  for  my  sight 
waxes  somewhat  dim.” 

Taking  his  elder  daughter’s  hand  as  she 
arose,  Henry  looked  at  her  fixedly  for  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  he  murmured, 
“  Forgive  me,  Katherine,  ray  first  sjouse, 
if  I  have  ever  dealt  harshly  with  this,  thy 
daughter !”  adding  aloud,  after  a  j)au8e, 
“  It  is  right  you  should  both  know  it — 
and  that  lUl  should  know  it — that  by  my 
will  I  have  confinned  the  succession  of 
both  of  ye  to  the  crowm.  Neither  of  ye 
may  wed,  save  with  the  consent  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  coun«;il — such  consent  to  be 
given  under  hand  and  seal.  But  on  your 
marriage  each  of  ye  sh.all  have  such  sums 
of  money  as  I  have  appointed,  together 
with  such  jewels,  plate,  and  household 
stuffs,  as  shall  seem  meet  to  those  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  performance  of  my  testament. 
I  have  left  ye  both  alike — alike  in  yearly 
income,  while  ye  continue  single — alike 
on  marriage.  Now,  mark  me,  Mary,”  he 
continued,  sternly  and  authoritatively,  “  if 
you  perform  not  the  conditions  required 
of  you  by  my  will,  the  crown  will  devolve 
on  Elizabeth.  And  if  Elizabeth  shall  neg¬ 
lect  them,”  he  added,  glancing  at  hw 
younger  child,  “  the  crown  will  go  to  our 
well-beloved  niece,  Frances  Brandon, 
daughter  of  our  sister  Mary  and  the  Duke 
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of  Suffolk.  Now  both  of  yon  know  your 
will  and  pleasure.  Kiss  me,  Mary,  and 
let  thy  sister  come  nigh  me.” 

Taking  Elizabeth’s  hand,  who  stood 
weeping  before  him,  and  earnestly  perus¬ 
ing  her  features,  the  king  seemed  strug¬ 
gling  with  recollections  that  would  force 
themselves  upon  him,  for  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “  Ay,  ’tis  the  very  face,  the  eye, 
the  lip ! — thus  looked  she  w'hen  I  chided 
her.  In  all  things  she  is  like  her  mother, 
save  in  the  color  of  her  h.air.  Anne,  sweet 
Anne,  how  well  do  I  recall  thee  w’ith  all 
thy  winning  ways!  This  fair  child’s  neck  is 

like  to  thine ;  and  yet - Would  I  could 

bring  thee  back  ag.ain !” 

As  these  w’ords  reached  her  ear,  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  tears  fell  yet  more  freely,  and  she 
trembled  .as  a  deep  groan  burst  from  the 
king.  Kut  Henry  quickly  shook  oft’  these 
passing  feelings  of  remorse,  and  said  kind¬ 
ly,  but  firmly,  “  Weep  not,  sweet  child,  | 
thou  wilt  spoil  thy  pretty  eyes  else.  Keep  i 
thy  sorrow  till  thou  hast  lost  me.  He  | 
<liscreet,  girl.  Thou  art  fair,  and  w'ilt  be 
fairer.  Grow  in  grace  as  thou  growest  in 
beauty.  So  shall  thou  be  truly  loved  and 
honored.  Heauty  without  discretion 
bringeth  death — thy  mother  found  it  so. 
Kiss  me,  and  lay  my  counsel  tvell  to 
he.art.” 

Elizjibeth,  almost  shudderingly,  com- 
plie<l,  aiul  the  king,  feeling  exhausted  by 
the  effort  he  had  made,  called  for  another 
cup  of  wine,  and,  .after  draining  the  gob¬ 
let  deeply,  asked  for  Prince  Edward. 

Meanwhile,  the  princesses  had  retired, 
and  stationed  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber,  near  the  queen. 

Oil  learning  his  m.ajesty’s  pleasure,  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  proceeded  to  the  door 
from  which  the  priuces.ses  had  issue<1,  and 
presently  ushered  in  the  youthful  prince, 
conducting  him  ceremoniously  towards 
the  king.  The  prince  was  followed  by  Sir 
George  Hlagge  and  two  other  gentlemen. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Edward  on 
his  entrance,  and  every  head  was  inclined 
as  if  in  homage  to  the  future  sovereign. 
He  gracefully  acknowledged  the  reverence 
shown  him,  which  no  doubt  would  have 
been  even  greater  but  from  the  fear  of  of¬ 
fending  the  jealous  king.  The  young 
prince,  it  has  alre.ady  been  mentioned,  h.ad 
but  just  entered  upon  his  tenth  year,  but 
he  seemed  to  possess  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  far  beyond  his  age,  and  had,  indeed, 
been  most  carefully  instructed  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  day.  He 


spoke  French  and  Italian,  and  had  writ¬ 
ten  letters  in  Latin  to  his  father,  his  sis¬ 
ters,  and  the  queen.  There  was  a  great 
fVagility  of  look  about  him,  and  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  shot  up  quickly,  like  a  forced 
plant.  Though  tall  for  his  age,  his  limbs 
were  very  slight,  and  his  complexion  wa.- 
of  feminine  delicacy.  In  a]>pearance,  he 
w'as  more  of  a  Seymour  than  a  Tudor. 
His  face  was  a  perfect  oval,  with  some 
traces  of  his  stem  father  about  it,  but  his 
lineaments  generally  resembled  those  of 
his  beautiful  mother.  His  expression  wa.s 
gentle,  but  thoughtful — more  thoughtful 
than  befitted  a  child.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  soft ;  his  hair  was  light 
in  hue,  w'ith  a  tinge  of  gold  in  it,  worn 
short,  and  cut  close  round  the  forehead. 
Ho  was  attired  like  the  son  of  a  splendid 
monarch,  and  the  heir  to  a  powerful 
throne.  His  little  cassock  was  of  murrey- 
colored  velvet,  embroidered  all  over  with 
<lamask,  gold  and  pearls,  and  having  but¬ 
tons  and  loops  of  gold  ;  his  doublet  .and 
hose  were  of  d.ark-red  s.atin,  woven  with 
threads  of  gold,  and  his  velvet  buskins 
were  decorated  with  gold  aglets.  He 
w.as  armed  with  a  short  rapier  and  a  poni¬ 
ard  in  a  richly  ornamented  sheath,  and  a 
velvet  pouch  was  suspended  from  his  gir¬ 
dle.  His  fiat  velvet  cap,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  on  entering  his  royal  father’s  pres¬ 
ence,  was  .adorned  w’ith  rubies  and  emer¬ 
alds,  and  had  a  brooch  set  with  fair  table 
diamonds  on  the  right  side,  over  which 
drooped  a  blood-red  feather. 

Again  Crnnmer  advanced,  and  address¬ 
ed  the  prince  in  terms  nearly  similar  to 
those  he  had  employed  towards  his  sisters, 
but  there  W'as,  perhaps,  more  of  deference 
in  his  manner.  Edward  gazed  at  him 
with  his  clear  eyes,  steadily  at  first,  but, 
as  the  archbishop  proceeded,  the  young 
prince’s  composure  quite  forsook  him. 
Natural  feelings  asserted  their  sway  over 
his  childish  breast,  and  disregarding  eti¬ 
quette,  he  rushed  towards  the  king,  and. 
Hinging  his  little  arms  round  his  neck, 
sobbed  out,  “  My  father ! — my  dear  fa¬ 
ther  !” 

So  unexpected,  though  so  natural,  was 
this  occurrence,  that,  cold  and  callous  as 
were  most  of  the  assemblage,  few  of  them 
refused  it  the  tribute  of  sympathy.  Some 
were  even  moved  to  tears.  Fearing  the 
effect  of  any  sudden  shock  upon  the  king, 
Doctor  Butts  stepped  towards  him.  But, 
though  Henry  was  sensibly  touched  by 
this  diH{>lay  ot  his  son’s  atfection,  his  nerves 
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were  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Kissing 
the  boy  on  the  brow,  he  gently  disengag¬ 
ed  himself  from  his  embrace,  addressing  a 
few  soothing  words  to  him  in  a  very  kind¬ 
ly  tone,  while  Edward  still  continued  to 
wee|>: 

Thinking  the  king  might  be  troubled  if 
the  scene  endured  too  lon^,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  moved  towards  his  nephew,  but 
Henry  checked  him,  by  calling  out,  “Let 
him  be  ! — let  him  be  !” 

But  the  action  called  Edward  to  him¬ 
self.  Controlling  his  grie^  he  knelt  on  the 
cushion  before  the  king,  and  regarding 
him  with  eyes  that  were  still  filled  with 
tears,  he  said,  “  Forgive  me,  sire !  It  is 
thus  I  ought  to  ask  your  blessing.” 

“Thou  hast  it,  ray  dear  child,”  replied 
the  king,  solemnly,  yet  tenderly.  “  Heaven 
bless  thee,  boy — my  kingdom’s  hope  and 
my  own.  M.ay  those  I  liave  appointed  to 
watch  over  thee  fulfill  their  trust.” 

“Doubt  it  not,  my  liege,”  said  Hert¬ 
ford,  as  the  king  paused  for  a  moment. 

“  Mark  me,  Edward  !”  pursued  Henry, 
summoning  up  all  his  firmness.  “  Eight 
years  must  elapse  ere  thou  canst  exercise 
the  full  authority  of  the  crown.  I  have 
so  willed  it.  Thou  wilt  be  king  soon 
enough.  Meantime,  prepare  thyself  for  the 
high  and  important  duties  thou  wilt  have 
to  discha,rge.  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  have 
the  notable  virtues  and  princely  qualities 
which  should  distinguish  a  sovereign.  I 
know  thee  to  be  godly-minded,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  it  is  so;  praying  that  thy 
heart  may  be  illumined  to  all  holy  truths. 
I  have  provided  thee  with  religious  coun- 
seloj-s,  to  whom  my  desires  are  known, 
and  in  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment 
and  principles  I  can  rely.  Can  I  not  confide 
the  prince’s  religious  culture  to  you,  my 
lord  of  Canterbury  ?”  (to  Cranmer);  “and 
to  you,  my  lord  of  Durham  ?”(to  Tunstall.) 

“  And  to  me  likewise,  I  would  fain  hope, 
ray  gracious  liege  ?”  observed  Gardiner. 

“No,  not  to  thee,  my  lord  of  Winches¬ 
ter,”  rejoined  Henry.  “Thou  art  a  tool 
of  the  pope.  Listen  to  me,  Edward. 
Thou  wilt  be  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  the  virtuous  Cranmer.  Give  heed  to 
his  precepts.  But  on  points  of  faith, 
when  thou  coraest  to  understand  them, 
bo  biassed  by  no  perverse  doctrines. 
There  is,  unhappily,  much  discord  and 
variance  in  the  Church.  The  clergy  preach 
one  against  another,  teach  one  contrary 
to  the  other,  inveigh  one  against  another, 
without  charity  or  discretion,  and  few  or 
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none  of  them  preach  truly  and  sincerely 
the  word  of  God  according  .as  they  ought 
to  do.  Unto  thee  it  will  be  committed 
to  correct  these  offences,  and  extinguish 
these  dissensions.  Thou  wilt  enjoy  the 
same  supreme  spiritual  authoritv  as  my¬ 
self.  Thou  wilt  be  Heaven’s  vicar  and 
high  minister.  Be  not  an  unprofitable 
servant.  Tread  in  thy  father’s  footsteps — 
so  shalt  thou  not  stray  from  the  path,” 

“  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  .act  .as 
you  enjoin  me,  sire,”  replied  Edward, 
meekly.  “And  I  trust  that  with  the  aid 
of  his  good  grace  of  Canterbury  I  may 
succeed.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  jilacing 
me  in  his  grace’s  hands.” 

“The  boy  h.ath  been  schooled  in  this,” 
remarked  Wriothesley,  in  a  low  contemp¬ 
tuous  tone,  to  Gardiner. 

“  No  doubt  on’t ;  and  he  knows  his  les¬ 
son  well,”  rejoined  the  bishop.  “  But  we 
will  teach  him  better  ere  long.” 

“Thus  much  for  thy  religious  culture, 
my  son,”  pursued  Henry.  “Though  I 
would  h.ave  thee  pious  and  learned,  I 
would  not  have  thee  hurt  thy  he.alth  by 
over  study.  To  be  firm  of  mind  thou 
must  be  firm  of  body ;  to  uphold  the 
kingly  dignity,  as  thy  father  hath  upheld 
it,  tliou  must  be  robust  and  full  of  vigor. 
I  would  have  thee  skilled  in  all  manly 
exercises  and  accomplishments.  .Strength¬ 
en  thy  arm  betimes,  so  that  it  can  bear  a 
lance,  and  thy  limbs  so  that  they  can  sus¬ 
tain  harness  of  war,  .and  brook  fatigue.” 

“Nay,  father,”  cried  Edward,  bright¬ 
ening  up  and  springing  to  his  feet,  “  I 
shall  soon  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
lance  and  ride  in  the  tilt-yard  ;  my  uncle 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  tells  me  so.  I  often 
fence  with  him,  and  he  tells  me  I  am  an 
apt  scholar.  I  w'ould  your  majesty  could 
see  us  at  practice.” 

“  No  man  is  better  able  to  teach  thee 
all  thou  shouldst  learn  of  martial  exercises 
than  thine  uncle  Seymour,”  replied  the 
king,  patting  his  son’s  head  approvingly. 
“Sir  Thomas,”  he  added  to  Seymour,, 
who  stepped  forward  promptly  at  the 
summons,  “  I  confide  this  part  of  ray  son’s 
education  to  thee.  While  othei's  make 
him  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  be  it  thine 
to  teach  him  princely  manners  and  accom¬ 
plishments.” 

“  He  shall  lack  nothing  that  I  am  able 
to  teach,  rely  on  it,”  replied  Seymour, 
bowing  profoundly. 

“Give  thy  uncle  thine  hand,  Edward,” 
said  the  king. 
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“  Ay,  will  I,  and  that  right  willingly,” 
replied  the  prince,  grasping  the  hand 
which  Seymour  proftered  him.  “  I  love 
my  uncle  Sir  Thomas  best  of  any — your 
majesty  excepted.” 

“Ha!  is  It  so?”  mentally  ejaculated 
Hertford.  “  Have  I  no  ])lace  in  thy  re¬ 
gard,  my  gentle  nephew  ?”  he  added 
aloud  to  the  prince. 

“  Certes,  my  dear  lord  ;  I  were  an  in¬ 
grate  else,”  replied  Edward.  “  Hut  my  j 
uncle  Sir  Thomas  is  oftener  with  me  than  j 
you  are. 

“  I  thought  as  much,”  muttered  Hert¬ 
ford.  “  This  must  be  stopped.” 

“Thou  hast  my  son’s  hand  within  thine 
own.  Sir  Thomas?”  demanded  Henry. 

“  Ay,  my  liege,”  replied  Seymour. 

“  lie  it  a  pledge  that  thou  wilt  be  ever 
true  to  him,”  pursued  the  king. 

“  I  hereby  vow  fidelity  to  him,”  said 
Seymour,  bending  the  knee,  and  kissing 
his  nephew’s  hand. 

“  You  are  the  best  lance,  the  best 
swordsman,  and  the  best  horseman  at  our 
court.  Sir  Thomas,”  continued  the  king  to 
Seymour.  “  See  that  my  son  equals  you 
in  all  these  exercises.” 

“  He  shall  excel  mo  in  them  .all,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other. 

“A  word  in  your  ear.  Sir  Thomas,” 
said  the  king.  “  He  is  but  a  tender  strip¬ 
ling,”  he  .added,  in  a  lower  ton6.  “  Pre.ss 
him  not  beyond  his  strength.  For  your 
sister’s  sake,  be  a  kind  uncle  to  him.” 

“  For  her  sake — for  yours,  my  liege — I 
will  be  to  him  all  you  could  desire,”  re¬ 
joined  Seymour,  earnestly. 

As  Sir  Thomas  retired,  Henry  said  to 
his  son,  “  (Jo  to  the  queen,  Erlward,  and 
conduct  her  to  me.” 

Upon  this,  the  prince  immediately  trip¬ 
led  towards  Catherine,  who  caught  him 
m  her  arms,  and  kissed  him  tenderly ;  after 
which  she  arose  and  accompanied  liim  to 
the  king. 

On  drawing  near  her  royal  husband,  the 
queen  would  have  knelt  down,  but  Henry 
would  not  permit  her.  T.aking  her  hand 
kindly,  he  said,  with  the  same  earnestness 
with  which  he  had  spoken  throughout, 

“  Thou  hast  ever  been  an  obedient  wife, 
Kate,  and  in  all  things  conformable  to  my 
will-  Thou  wilt  not,  therefore,  I  am  well 
assured,  disobey  my  last  injunctions.  Tins 
pretty  boy  has  never  known  a  mother’s 
love.  Be  thou  a  mother  to  him.  Thou 
hast  no  child  to  wean  thy  tenderness  fVom 
him — give  it  him  all.” 


“  He  has  it  already,  sire,”  replied  the 
queen.  “Dost  thou  not  love  me,  Ed¬ 
ward  ?” 

“  Ay,  madam,  as  a  mother,”  replied  the 
prince,  aftection.atcly. 

“That  is  well,”  said  Henry;  “but  you 
must  not  humor  his  every  whim,  Kate. 
I  hear  he  is  somewhat  willful.” 

“  'riio.se  who  have  said  so  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  wrong  him,”  rejoined  the  queen. 
“  Edward  is  ever  good  and  gentle — yea, 
most  tractable.” 

“  If  he  continue  so,  it  shall  be  well,” 
sjiid  Henry.  “Thou  lov’st  thy  sisters, 
Edward  ?  Speak  the  truth,  boy  !” 

“  I  ever  do  speak  truth,  sire,”  replied 
the  prince.  “  I  love  them  dearly.  But  I 
love  Eliz.abeth  best,”  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  to  the  king,  “  for  Mary  is  sometimes 
sharp  and  peevish  with  me,  but  Elizabeth 
is  ever  merry  and  ready  for  play.” 

“Elizabeth  is  nearer  thine  own  age, 
boy.  Thou  wilt  find  out  Mary’s  merits 
as  thou  growest  older,”  replied  the  king. 
“  I  would  have  ye  all  dwell  together  in 
unity — ha !” 

“  What  ails  your  majestv  ?”  cried 
Catherine,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  altera¬ 
tion  of  his  countenance. 

“  A  spasm — it  is  gone,”  rejoined  Henry, 
with  a  groan. 

“  Father — dear  father  !  you  look  ill,” 
cried  Edward,  terrified. 

“Take  him  away,”  said  the  king,  faint¬ 
ly,  sinking  backwards  .as  he  spoke. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  alarm,  .aj)- 
prehension  being  generally  entertained 
th.at  the  king  w.as  dying.  Advancing 
quickly  towards  his  royal  patient.  Doctor 
Butts  placed  his  hand  upon  his  pulse,  and 
watched  his  countenance  with  great 
anxiety. 

“  Is  he  gone,  think  you  ?”  asked  Gardi¬ 
ner,  anxiously,  and  in  a  low  tone,  of 
Wriothesley. 

“  It  w’ould  seem  so  from  Butts’s  looks,” 
replied  the  other.  “  If  he  be,  Norfolk’s 
life  is  saved,  for  they  will  not  dare  exe¬ 
cute  him.” 

“  Heaven  grant  it !”  ej.aculated  G.ardi- 
ner.  “  Mark  you  not  Hertford’s  trouble  ? 
Something  h-as  been  left  undone.” 

“  All  tnay  have  been  left  undone,”  re¬ 
joined  W riothesley.  “  I  do  not  think  the 
will  is  s’gned.” 

“  That*  were  indeed  a  gain  for  us,”  said 
Gardiner.  “  But  I  dare  scarcely  hope  it.” 

“How  faros  it  with  his  highness?”  in¬ 
quired  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  whose  coun- 
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tenancc  displayed  much  anxiety,  as  the 
physician  moved  away  his  hand. 

“The  king  will  live,”  replied  Butts. 

“  Let  the  chamber  be  instantly  cleared.” 

“Ye  hear,  my  lords?”  said  Hertford, 
evidently  much  relieved.  “  Doctor  Butts 
declares  that  his  majesty  is  in  no  immedi¬ 
ate  danger,  but  he  prays  ye  all  to  depart 
at  once.” 

Thus  exhorted,  the  assemblage  began 
in8t.mtly  to  disperse. 

Prince  Edward,  however,  still  lingered, 
though  the  queen,  who  was  moving  away, 
beckoned  him  to  come  with  her. 

“  May  I  not  stay  with  the  king,  my  | 
father  ?”  s.aid  the  prince,  plucking  Doctor 
Butts's  robe. 

“  It  grieves  me  to  refuse  your  highness, 
but  it  can  not  be,”  replied  the  physician. 

“  Come  with  me,  Edward,”  said  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour.  “  The  queen  waits  for 
you.  This  is  a  scene  unmeet  for  eyes  like 
yours.” 

The  young  prince  took  his  uncle’s  hand, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  out  of  the  j 
room,  looking  wistfully  at  his  father  as  he  1 
retired.  He  never  beheld  him  more. 

“  You  are  sure  he  will  revive  ?”  inquir¬ 
ed  the  Earl  of  Hertford  of  Doctor  Butts, 
as  they  were  left  alone  with  the  still  inani- 1 
mate  monarch.  } 

“  I  am  cert.ain  of  it,”  replied  the  physi- , 
cian.  “  But  I  will  not  answer  that  he  : 
may  live  many  hours.  You  look  uneasy,  i 
my  lord.  What  rcni.ains  to  be  done  ?”  j 

“  Every  thing,”  replied  Hertford.  “Nor-  \ 
folk  still  lives — and  the  king  hath  not 
signed  his  will.” 

“  He  spoke  as  if  he  had,”  remarked 
Butts. 

“  All  think  so,  -and  I  would  not  have 
them  undeceived,”  rejdied  Hertford.  “The 
will  has  been  well  considered  and  debated, 
as  yon  know,  and  is  fully  prepared,  but  he 
ever  puts  off  the  signing  of  it.  All  my  j 
persuasions  have  failed  with  him.”  j 

“  Obstinate  as  he  is,  he  shall  sign  it,”  , 
replied  the  physician.  “  But  hush  !”  he  | 
added,  with  a  ge.sture  of  silence ;  “  he  ; 
stirs!  Retire,  my  lord.  And  send  Fer- j 
rys,  the  king’s  chirurgeon,  to  me  with  all 
dispatch.” 

VIL 

or  m  AwrcTL  smMon  mcbitbo  >t  thb  rao. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Doctor 
Butts  and  of  the  chirurgeon  Ferrya,  and  j 
by  the  help  of  an  engine  employed  for  the  1 


[April, 

purpose,  Henry,  who  had  only  partially 
regained  his  consciousness,  was  lifted  from 
his  chair,  and  placed  in  a  couch  in  the 
royal  sleeping-chamber.  ITie  couch  where¬ 
in  he  was  thus  deposited  was  of  unusual 
size,  and  made  of  oak,  richly  carved,  and 
black  and  lustrous  as  ebony.  The  lofty 
canopy  was  crowned  with  blood-red 

Kues,  and  supported  by  twisted  pillars. 

curtains  were  of  cloth  of  gold  of  the 
thickest  texture,  embroidered  with  the 
holy  cross,  the  cross  of  Saint  George,  the 
rose,  the  portcullis,  and  the  lion  rampant, 
mingled  with  fleurs-de-lys.  Tlie  head  of 
the  bed  was  sculptured  in  bold  relief  with 
the  arms  of  England.  Notwithstanding 
the  magnificence  of  its  curtains,  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  this  huge  bed  was  som¬ 
bre  ill  the  extreme,  and  it  looked  a  fitting 
receptacle  for  an  expiring  monarch.  The 
walls  of  the  chamber  were  hung  with  fine 
tapestry  from  the  U'oofs  of  Toumay,  re¬ 
presenting  the  principal  actions  of  Solomon 
the  Wise,  and  in  the  upper  border  scrolls 
were  jiainted  in  black  letter  sundry  texts 
of  Scripture,  applicable  to  the  destination 
of  the  room. 

A  dre.adful  night  ensued,  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  tho.se  who  watched  by  Henry’s 
troubled  couch,  or  were  near  enough  to 
hear  his  .a])pulling  groans  and  roars  of 
agonv.  No  one  who  then  listened  to  his 
terrific  outcries,  or  witnessed  his  de.spc- 
rate  struggles  for  breath,  but  felt  that  the 
despot’s  numerous  victims  were  amply 
avenged.  •  For  every  lifct.aken  by  him  it 
seemed  he  must  endure  a  pang  ;  and  yet, 
though  ever  dying,  he  could  not  die. 
Throughout  the  long,  long  night,  in  that 
vast,  dimly-lighted  chamber,  rendered 
gloomier  by  the  dusky  furniture  and  the 
grim  arras  on  the  Avails,  might  be  seen 
dark  figures,  as  if  detached  from  the  ta¬ 
pestry,  gliding  with  ghostly  footsteps  to¬ 
wards  the  king’s  couch,  questioning  the 
physician  and  chirurgeon  in  dumb  show, 
and  then  swiftly  but  silently  retreating 
if  a  groan  broke  from  the  royal  sufiercr. 
One  tall  personage,  scarcely  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  hangings  near  which 
he  stood,  remained  stationary  at  the  back 
of  the  room  throughout  the  whole  night, 
as  if  .anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  this 
fearful  conflict  with  death.  Ever  and 
anon.  Doctor  Butts  moved  noiselessly  to¬ 
wards  this  sombre  and  mysterious-looking 
persoinage,  and  spoke  with  him  under  his 
breath.  Their  muttered  converse  had 
evident  reference  to  the  king,  and  to 
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something  required  of  him  by  the  untiring 
watcher,  whoso  gestures  proclaimed  the 
utmost  anxiety ;  but,  however  important 
the  matter  might  be.  Butts  clearly  deem¬ 
ed  it  impracticable,  for  he  shook  his  hf^ad, 
and  returned  alone  to  the  sick  monarch’s 
couch.  Worn  out  by  anguish,  Henry 
dropped  asleep  towards  morning,  and  thic 
favorable  circumstance  being  communi-  j 
cated  to  the  watcher,  he  disappeared, 
havin"  previously  received  an  assurance 
from  Doctor  Butts  that  he  should  be  in¬ 
stantly  sent  for  if  any  change  for  the 
worse  occurred.  Some  of  the  drowsy 
p.ages  and  henchmen  likewise  sought  re- 
jKjse ;  but  the  medical  attendants  did  not 
for  a  moment  quit  the  king’s  bedside. 

Henry  slept  lor  several  hours,  and  awoke 
towards  noon  much  refreshed,  and  express¬ 
ed  a  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  ordering  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  be 
summoned,  the  king  commanded  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  lift  him  out  of  bed,  and  set 
him  again  in  his  chair.  Doctor  Butts  en¬ 
deavored  to  dissuade  him  from  this  step, 
representing  its  extreme  danger,  and 
counseling  the  easiest  po.sture  possible 
during  the  performance  of  the  holy  office  ; 
but  Henry  authoritatively  declared  that 
he  would  kneel  down,  wh.atever  risk  might 
be  incurred  from  the  action,  or  whatever 

t)ain  it  might  give  him  ;  adding,  “that  if  ■ 
le  were  not  only  to  cast  himself  upon  the  ! 
ground,  but  under  it,  he  could  not  lender  I 
to  the  sacrament  the  honor  that  was  its  | 
due.”  No  more  was  to  be  said.  His  in- 1 
junctions  were  obeyed.  Taken  up  and  ' 
placed  within  his  chair,  he  kept  his  seat  ! 
until  the  consecration,  when,  with  much 
difficulty,  he  contrived  to  kneel  down  be¬ 
fore  the  bishop,  and  partook  of  the  bread 
and  wine.  Though  his  sufferings  must 
have  been  intense,  he  bore  them  with  the 
constancy  of  a  martyr,  and  the  good  pro¬ 
bate,  who  w.as  much  affected,  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  his  fortitude.  As  soon 
as  the  sacred  rite  was  over,  the  king  w.aa 
conveyed  back  to  his  couch,  and  di(l  not 
appear  much  worse  for  the  great  effort  he 
hail  made  By  his  own  injunctions,  which 
could  not  be  disobeyed,  he  w’as  then  left  j 
wholly  undisturbed  until  late  in  the  day.  | 
This  w:i8  the  evening  of  the  Friday  be¬ 
fore  Candleinas-day,  1547.  Alxmt  two 
hours  before  midnight,  but  not  till  then, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was  in  an 
agony  of  impatience  for  an  audience,  w.as 
permitted  to  approach  the  king.  He 
found  him  lying  on  the  couch,  prop^Kjd  up 


by  immense  pillows.  On  regarding  him, 
Hertford  felt  sure  that  the  king  was 
rapidly  sinking,  though  his  eye  was  still 
keen,  and  his  voice  strong  and  sonorous 
as  ever.  No  time  must  be  lost — no  risk 
heeded — if  the  great  stake  for  which  he 
was  ithaying  was  to  be  won. 

“  Let  the  chamber  be  cleared,”  said 
Henry.  “  Our  discourse  must  be  strictly 
private.” 

“This  being  precisely  what  Hertford 
desired,  he  took  care  that  the  king’s  be¬ 
hests  should  be  promptly  obeyed, 
j  “We  are  alone,  sire,”  he  said,  as  soon 
j  as  all  the  attendants,  including  Doctor 
1  Butts  and  the  chirurgeon,  had  with¬ 
drawn. 

j  “  Hertford,”  said  Henry,  as  the  earl  ap¬ 
proached,  “you  gaze  on  me  as  if  you 
I  thought  me  worse.  Deny  it  not,  man — 

[  I  can  read  your  true  opinion  in  your  looks. 
No  wonder  I  should  appear  greatly  disor¬ 
dered.  Last  night  was  a  dreadful  one  to 
me,  Hertford.  Not  to  purchase  a  fresh 
[  term  of  sovereignty  would  I  endure  such 
another.  I  can  not  recall  it  without  hor- 
j  ror.  I  underwent  the  torments  of  the 
j  damned  ;  and  prayed — unavailingly  pray¬ 
ed —  for  release  from  suffering.  Thou 
knowest  I  am  not  idly  supei-stitious — nor 
a  believer  in  old  wives’  fables.  Prepare 
then  to  credit  what  I  shall  relate,  however 
surprising  and  improbable  it  may  seem  to 
thee ;  and  deem  not  that  my  nerves  are 
shaken  by  sickness.” 

“  Whatever  your  m.ajesty  shall  tell  me 
I  shall  infallibly  believe — doubt  it  not,” 
replied  Hertford.  “  And  I  am  well  as¬ 
sured  that  your  nerves  are  firmly  strung 
as  ever.” 

“  Thou  host ! — thou  dost  not  think  so 
— but  they  are.  To  my  narration,  how¬ 
ever — and  give  the  more  heed  to  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  thou  wilt  find  it  concerns  thee  as 
well  as  myself.” 

“  Is  there  a  ghost  in  the  story,  my 
liege  ?”  inquired  Hertford. 

“  Be  silent,  and  thou  shall  hear,”  re¬ 
plied  Henry,  sternly.  “Last  night,  dur¬ 
ing  a  brief  interval  of  ease  between  my 
fits  of  agonv,  I  was  trying  to  court  slum¬ 
ber,  when  1  heard  the  bell  toll  midnight 
—I  heard  it  distinctly,  for  I  counted  the 
strokes — and  as  the  last  vibration  died 
away,  I  turned  to  Butts  to  bid  him  give 
mo  a  })otion.  He  was  gone,  while  Ferrys, 
who  should  have  been  watchful,  had  sunk 
within  the  chair  nigh  which  thou  standest, 
apparently  overcome  by  sleep.  I  was 
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about  to  awake  and  chide  him — and  should 
have  done  so,  had  not  all  power  of  speech 
and  movement  suddenly  left  me,  as  I  saw 
a  phantom — a  grisly,  ghastly  phantom — 
glide  towards  my  bed.  Whom  tliinkest 
tljou  I  behold  ?” 

“  Nay,  I  can  not  guess,  niy  liege,”  re¬ 
plied  Hertford. 

“Surrey,  new-risen  from  liis  bloody 
grave — his  noble  features  livid  and  disfig¬ 
ured — his  locks  clotted  with  gore — his 
stately  neck  sundered  by  the  axe — yet, 
marvelous  to  say,  set  again  u[)on  the 
shoulders — a  spectacle  horrible  to  look 
u|>on — yet  I  instantly  knew  him.  Ilis 
eyes  seemed  to  have  life  in  them,  and  to 
fascinate  like  the  basilisk,  for,  as  he  fixed 
them  upon  me,  I  could  not  avert  my  gaze. 
Tlien  his  lips  moved,  and  with  a  gesture 
of  menace  such  as  I  had  never  brooked 
from  mortal  man,  and  in  accents  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  had  ever  reached  my  cars,  he 
told  me  he  came  to  summon  me  belbre 
Heaven’s  judgment-throne ;  and  that  I 
must  appear  there  ere  the  bell  should 
again  toll  forth  the  hour  of  midnight.” 

“  Let  not  this  weigh  u|X)n  your  mind, 
mv  gracious  liege,”  said  Hertford,  not 
wholly  devoid  of  sni>er8titious  fear  himself, 
though  he  strove  thus  to  reassure  the  king. 
“  I  was  in  your  chamber  last  night  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  long  after,  and  I  saw  and  heard 
nothing  such  as  you  relate.  ’Twas  an  ill 
dream — but  only  a  dream.  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  dismiss  these  fancies.  They  are 
engendered  by  the  sickness  under  which 
you  labor.” 

“No,  Hertford,”  replied  Henry,  in  a 
tone  of  profound  conviction,  “  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  dream,  nor  product  of  diseased  im¬ 
agination.  I  could  not  have  conjured  up 
such  a  spectre  if  I  would — and  I  would 
not  if  I  could,”  he  added,  shuddering. 
“  I  saw  Surrey  plain  enough,  standing 
where  thou  art  now.  I  will  not  tell  thee 
all  the  spirit  uttered  of  vengeance  and  re¬ 
tribution — but  it  prophesied  a  bloody  end¬ 
ing  to  thee  and  to  thy  brother.” 

“  I  have  no  fear  of  the  prediction,”  said 
Hertford,  in  a  tone  that  somewhat  belied 
his  words ;  “  and  I  beseech  your  highness 
not  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  vision. 
You  have  told  me  how  the  spirit  came  to 
you,  but  you  have  not  explained  how  it 
departed  f” 

“  I  know  not  how  it  vanished,”  replied 
Henry.  “  For  a  time,  I  remained  spell¬ 
bound,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  night¬ 
mare  ;  but  at  last,  by  a  mighty  effort,  I 
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broke  the  charm  that  seemed  to  bind  me, 
and  called  out.  I  then  found  the  spirit 
gone,  and  Hutts  standing  in  its  place. 

'  Ferrys  also  wjis  awake.” 

“  All  is  now  explained,”  said  Hertford. 
“  It  was  the  nightmare  that  oppressed 
,  your  highness.  You  need  have  no  fear.” 

“  Fear ! — I  have  none  1”  ejaculated  the 
king.  “No  living  man  ever  made  the 
Eighth  Henry  tremble,  nor  can  any  dead 
man  do  it.  This  spirit  may  be  right  as 
regards  thee  and  thy  brother,  but  I  will 
prove  it  w'rong  in  one  particular.” 

“  By  living  beyond  the  hour  appointed 
by  it,  I  trust,  ray  liege,”  said  Hertford. 
“  In  one  of  mortal  mould  such  a  prediction 
would  have  been  treasonable,  but  spirits 
are  exempt  from  common  penalties.” 

“  The  jest  is  ill  timed,  my  lord,”  olv 
served  Henry,  sternly.  “  I  will  balk  the 
ghost  if  I  can,  by  living  till  to-morrow  ; 
but  at  all  events  I  will  balk  him  by  con¬ 
signing  Norfolk  to  the  block.  I  will  have 
the  duke’s  head  before  I  die.  This  will  I 
do,  because  the  ghost  told  me,  ns  if  in 
mockery,  that  I  should  be  di8a])|)ointed. 
I  will  send  his  father  to  bear  him  com¬ 
pany.” 

“  Whatever  may  have  prompted  this 
I  decision,  I  am  gla«i,  right  glad,  it  ha.s  been 
come  to,”  said  Hertford.  “Were  Nor¬ 
folk  permitted  to  live  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  cause  the  greatest  embarrassment  to 
Prince  Edward  during  his  minority.  Ho 
might  do  more.  As.si8ted  by  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  their  parii- 
zans,  he  might  even  succeed  in  transfer¬ 
ring  the  crown  from  the  young  prince’s 
he^  to  that  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  so 
undo  all  the  work  that  you,  sire,  have  so 
long  and  so  assiduously  labored  to  accom¬ 
plish.  He  might  check  the  Reform.ation, 
as  well  as  alter  the  succession.  You  have 
delivered  Prince  Edward  from  one  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy,  Surrey,  but  the  other,  and 
the  more  powerful  foe  yet  lives.” 

“  Edward  shall  never  be  molested  by 
him,”  rejoined  the  king.  “  He  shall  be 
beheaded  to-morrow  morning.  Get  the 
warrant  for  his  execution  at  once,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower.” 

“Why  not  to-night?”  asked  Hertford. 

“  At  this  hour !”  exclaimed  Henry, 
sternly.  “  A  secret  execution  would  bo 
set  down  to  fear  or  anger — and  I  feel 
neither.  No  ! — to-morrow  morning  will 
be  soon  enough.  I  shall  not  change  my 
mind.  Go  for  the  warrant.  Wherefore 
do  you  linger  ?” 
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“  If  I  might  venture  to  urge  one  mat- 1 
ter  on  your  majesty,”  hesitated  Hertford,  j 

“  I  la !  u'hat  is  it  ?”  demanded  the  king. 

“  You  have  wisely  and  deliberately 
made  all  your  arrangements  for  the  future, 
but  you  have  neglected  the  main  point — 
the  signing  of  your  will.  Here  is  the  in¬ 
strument,  sire,  which  you  have  committed 
to  my  custody,”  he  added,  producing  a 
cofter,  and  taking  from  it  several  sheets 
of  paper,  tacked  together  by  a  braid  of 
green  and  white  ribbon.  “  It  lacks  only 
your  signature,  or  the  impress  of  your 
royal  stamp,  to  be  complete.” 

“  Leave  it  with  me,”  said  Henry,  taking 
the  will.  “  Perchance  I  may  make  some 
alterations  in  it.” 

“  Alterations !  ”  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
startled  out  of  his  h.abitual  caution. 

“Ay,  alterations!  Wherefore  not?” 
cried  the  king,  sharply  and  suspiciously. 
“  Marry,  if  it  shall  ple:vse  me  to  erase  your 
name  from  the  list  of  my  executors,  I  can 
do  so  rnethinks?” 

“  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  your 
highness’s  [)Ower  to  make  any  changes  you 
may  deem  proper,”  rejtlied  Hertford,  al¬ 
most  abjectly.  “But  I  implore  you  not 
to  delay  the  signing.” 

“  You  had  best  trouble  me  no  moi'e,” 
rejoined  Henry,  sternly.  “About  your 
business  straight.  Seinl  Sir  John  Gage 
to  me,  I  desire  to  consult  him.” 

“  Will  none  other  than  Sir  John  Gage 
serve  your  turn  ?”  asked  Hertford. 

“Ila!  what  is  this?  Dar’st  thou  to 
trifle  with  me?  No  one  but  Gage  will 
serve  my  turn.  Tliere  !  thou  art  answer¬ 
ed.  Get  thee  gone !” 

Scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  uneasiness, 
Hertford  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and 
departed. 

VIII. 

rsf  WHAT  MANjrU  THI  KING'S  WILL  WAS  SIONKD. 

No  sooner  had  Hertford  quitted  the 
chamber  than  Butts  and  Ferrys,  with  a 
host  of  pages  and  henchmen,  reentered 
it.  The  physician  hurried  towanls  his 
royal  patient’s  couch,  and  proceeded  to 
feel  his  pulse. 

“  Wh  at  think  you  of  me  ?”  demanded 
Henry,  looking  flxedly  at  him.  “Any 
change  for  the  better  ? — ha  !” 

“  None,  sire,”  replied  the  physician, 
gravely. 

“  I  understand,”  rejoined  the  king,  with 


great  firmness.  “  Shall  I  last  till  to-mor¬ 
row  ?  Sj>eak  truth  ;  I  can  bear  it.” 

“  If  Heaven  wills  it,  your  maje.sty  will 
last  so  long,”  answered  the  physician, 
with  increased  gravity.  “  You  are  now 
in  far  mightier  hands  tlian  mine.  I  can  du 
little  more  to  aid  you.” 

Henry  bore  this  dread  annoucement 
bravely.  Leaning  back  upon  his  pillow, 
and  looking  upwards,  he  seemed  for  a 
while  to  be  silently  engaged  in  prayer. 
The  physician  signed  to  the  attendants  to 
keep  still,  so  that  the  king  was  wholly  un 
disturbed. 

At  length,  the  profound  silence  was 
broken  by  Henry  who,  slightly  raising 
himself,  and  turning  to  Butts,  said,  “  ilay 
I  have  a  draught  of  wine  ?  Alethinks  it 
would  do  me  good.” 

“  Ay,  marry !  sire,  hero  is  a  stoup  of 
your  favorite  Gascoigne  wine,”  replied  the 
physician,  filling  a  silver  cup  with  the 
generous  fluid,  and  presenting  it  to  him. 

I  am  right  glad  to  find  you  so  stout  of 
heart.” 

“  Enough !”  exclaimed  the  king,  put¬ 
ting  away  tne  goblet  with  disgust  sifter 
placing  it  to  his  lips ;  “  the  wine  Hkes  mo 
not.  It  tastrs  of  blood — pah !” 

“  Will  it  please  you  to  eat  a  mouthful 
of  chicken  cullis  ?”  asked  Butts. 

“  No  ;  I  will  eat  nothing  more,”  replied 
Henry.  “Lot  Sir  John  Gage  be  sent  for 
with  all  dispatch.  Why  comes  he  not  ?” 

“  He  shall  be  summoned  instantly,”  re- 
j)lied  Butts,  issuing  the  necessary  orders, 
and  then  returning  to  the  king’s  bedside. 
“  Pardon  me,  sire,”  he  continued,  in  a  low, 
earnest  voice,  “  if  I  venture  to  remind  you 
that  you  luive  left  a  most  important  mat¬ 
ter  undone.  Your  will,  I  perceive,  is  lying 
before  you.  Delay  not  the  signing  of  it, 
I  beseech  you !” 

“  I  will  not  sign  it  till  I  have  spoken 
with  Gage,”  replied  Henry,  peremptorily. 
“  There  will  be  time  to  do  it  then.” 

“  Pray  Heaven  there  may  !”  exclaimed 
the  physician.  “Not  a  moment  ought  to 
be  lost.” 

“  Why  comes  not  Sir  John  ?”  demand¬ 
ed  Henry,  after  a  pause,  in  a  loud,  fierce 
tone.  “  Send  for  him  again ;  and  bid 
him  come  quickly,  if  he  values  his  life.” 

“  He  is  here,  my  liege,”  replied  Butts, 
as  the  Constable  of  tlio  Tower  entered 
the  chamber  with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

“  Hal  you  are  come  at  last,  Sir  John,” 
cried  the  king,  sharply.  “  Leave  us 
alone  together,”  he  added. 
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Whereupon,  the  chamber  was  at  once 
vacated  by  all  save  Gage.  But  ere  the 
private  conference  began,  the  arras  on  the 
further  side  of  the  king’s  couch  was  cau¬ 
tiously  raised,  and  Hertford  stole  into  the 
room,  and,  unperceived  either  by  Gage  or 
the  king,  concealed  himself  behind  the 
thick  curt.ains  of  the  bed.  The  stealthy 
entrance  of  the  earl  was  favored  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  part  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  was  almost  buried  in  darkness. 

“  What  paper  hast  thou  in  thine 
hand?”  demanded  Henry  of  the  consta¬ 
ble. 

“  One  I  would  nather  be  without,”  an¬ 
swered  Gage,  gruffly — “  the  warrant  for 
Norfolk’s  execution  to-morrow.” 

“  See  it  done,”  rejoined  Henry,  coldly. 

“  If  it  be  done,  your  last  act  will  be 
one  of  injustice  and  cruelty,”  retorted  the 
constable. 

“  How  knowest  thon  it  will  be  my  last 
act?”  said  Henry,  furiously.  “I  may 
live  long  enough  to  have  thine  own  head 
as  w'ell  as  Norfolk’s.” 

“  I  had  rather  you  had  mine  than  bis,” 
said  Gage ;  “  and  your  own  ingratitude 
would  be  less.  Norfolk  has  served  you 
longer  and  better  than  I  have  done.” 

“  Norfolk  is  dangerous  to  my  son,  and 
therefore  he  must  be  removed  —  and 
quickly.  No  more  words  !  Again  I  say 
to  thee,  see  it  done !” 

“  I  like  it  not,”  grumbled  the  constable. 
“  ’Tis  a  foul  deed.” 

“  Hold  thy  peace  !  and  turn  we  to  ano¬ 
ther  matter.  Thou  hast  assisted  at  the 
debates  concerning  my  will,  and  know’st 
its  contents  generally.  Thou  know’st,  al¬ 
so,  that  I  have  appointed  sixteen  execu¬ 
tors  and  twelve  counselors,  and  that 
amongst  the  executors  is  Hertford.” 

“  T^is  I  know !”  returned  Gage. 

“  My  mind  misgives  me  as  to  Hert¬ 
ford,”  pursued  Henry.  “Something  I 
have  noticed  in  him  of  late  makes  me  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  sinister  designs.  I  fear  he 
aims  at  too  much  pourer,  and  will  not  be 
alto^tber  true  to  Edward.” 

“Yet  the  prince  is  his  nephew,  and 
must  therefore  be  most  dear  to  him,”  ob¬ 
served  Gage. 

“He  ought  to  be,”  rejoined  Henry. 
“You  judge  of  others  by  yourself^  gocnl 
Sir  John — but  all  are  not  of  your  stamp. 
If  I  thought  suspicions  of  Hertford 
were  correct,  I  would  strike  out  his 
name.” 

“  Nay,  do  not  that,  I  entreat  you,  my 
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liege.  I  think  him  faithful,”  said  the  con¬ 
stable. 

“Thy  opinion  is  ever  honest,  and  I  will 
be  guided  by  it,”  said  the  king.  “  Hert¬ 
ford’s  name  shall  stand,  though  I  had  de¬ 
termined  otherwise.  But  I  will  control 
him.  At  present,  thou  and  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  are  mere  counselors,  without 
voice  or  power.  Ye  both  shall  be  execu¬ 
tors,  and  have  equal  power  with  Hert¬ 
ford.” 

“I  can  not  answer  for  Sir  Thomas  Sey¬ 
mour,”  rejoined  Gage  ;  “  but,  for  myself, 
I  may  say  that  I  desire  not  the  office.” 

“  I  will  have  no  refusal,”  said  Henry, 
authoritatively.  “  Sir  Thomas  is  Ed¬ 
ward’s  favorite  uncle.  The  boy  loves 
him,  and  is  beloved  in  return.  Sir 
Thomas  wdll  guard  him  well — as  thou 
wilt — ha  ?” 

“  Sir  Thomas  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
his  brother  according  to  my  judgment,” 
observed  Gage. 

“There  thou  art  wrong,”  rejoined 
Henry.  “  Sir  Tliomas  is  rash  and  head¬ 
strong,  but  trusty  as  steel.  I  have  tried 
him.” 

“  Humph  !”  ejaculated  the  constable, 
dubiously.  “  Since  your  majesty  designs 
to  make  these  changes  in  your  will,  why 
should  Gardiner  be  left  out.  He  is  the 
ablest  amongst  the  prelates,  and  of  groat 
experience  in  politics.  Moreover,  he  has 
done  your  highness  many  notable  ser¬ 
vices.” 

“For  the  which  he  hath  been  well  re¬ 
warded,”  interrupted  Henry,  sternly,  “  I 
will  have  none  of  him.  Gardiner  hath 
ability  enough,  but  he  is  a  subtle  in¬ 
triguer,  and  would  set  ye  all  by  the  cars. 
I  can  manage  him,  but  no  one  else  can. 
Thou  art  a  Papist,  Sir  John,  hence  thy 
recommendation  of  Gardiner.  But  he 
shall  have  no  power  to  breed  discord  in 
the  Church  wnen  I  am  gone.  It  is  quite 
enough  that  Wriothesley  should  be  re¬ 
tained — I  had  thoughts  of  erasing  his 
name  likewise,  and  substituting  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorset.” 

“  I  pray  you  do  not,  sire,”  said  Gage. 

“Nay,  thou  mayst  spare  thy  suing.  I 
am  content  to  keep  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  do  much  mischief, 
and  ho  will  counterbalance  Cranmer. 
Haste,  then,  and  fetch  Sir  Thomas  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  let  William  Clerc  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  with  my  secret  stamp.  My  lingers 
arc  so  swollen  that  I  can  not  use  the 
pen.” 
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“  Heavens !  is  it  possible  yon  majesty  it  is  unsigned.  The  Constable  is  imprac- 
can  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  put  off  ticable ;  there  is  no  purchasing  his  silence, 
the  signing  of  your  will  till  now  r  You  All  is  lost.” 

might  have  died  last  night;  and  then  “Not  so,”  rejoined  the  ready-witted 

- ”  physician,  apparently  troubled  with  as  few 

“  Prate  not,  but  do  as  I  have  command-  scruples  as  Hertford  himself.  “As  yet, 
ed  thee,”  interrupted  the  king.  “Yet  no  one  but  ourselves  is  aware  of  the  king’s 
stay  ! — is  Cranmer  in  the  palace  ?”  condition.  The  signing  of  the  will  shall 

“  Ay,  my  liege  ;  his  grace  is  but  newly  not  be  disputed,  even  by  Gage.  Bring 
returned  from  Croydon,”  replied  the  con-  hither  the  keeper  of  the  signet ;  bring 
stable.  also  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Arundel,  Sir 

“  That  is  well.  Let  him  come  to  me  ^  William  Paget,  Sir  William  Herbert,  and 
anon,”  said  the  king,  more  feebly.  “  This  |  any  others  upon  whom  you  can  rely,  to 
talk  has  w’earied  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  j  serve  as  witnesses.  Leave  the  rest  to  me. 
sleep.  Send  Butts  to  watch  by  me,  but  About  it  quick  !” 

let  me  not  be  otherwise  disturbed  for  an  “It  shall  be  done  ;  and  if  the  scheme 
hour.”  prosper,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  grati- 

“But  the  execution  of  the  will,  sire? —  tude  to  its  bold  contriver,”  replied  Hert- 
it  is  most  urgent,”  cried  the  constable.  ford.  “  While  I  am  on  my  errand,  do 
But  Henry  made  no  reply.  He  had  al-  you  give  orders,  as  if  from  his  majesty, 
reatly  begun  to  breathe  heavily  and  ster-  that  no  one  but  myself  and  those  you 
torously.  1  have  mentioned  be  allowed  to  enter  the 

After  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  chamber.  Our  plan  will  be  marred  infal- 
if  in  doubt  whether  to  rouse  him.  Gage  |  libly  if  Gage  and  my  brother  gain  admit- 
lefl  the  room.  tance.” 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Hertford  Butts  promised  compliance,  and  Hert- 
peered  from  behind  the  curtain  ;  and  see-  !  ford  disappeared  by  the  secret  entrance, 
mg  that  Henrjr  w’as  asleep — and  indeed  I  The  physician  next  wetted  a  napkin, 
his  loud  breathing  proclaimed  the  fact — he  '  and  applied  it  to  Henry’s  brow,  shifting 
stepped  cautiously  forward.  j  the  pillows  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 

At  the  same  moment.  Butts  entered  the  j  breathing  of  the  dying  monarch  became 
chamber.  Alarmed  by  Henry’s  breathing,  :  sensibly  relieved.  He  then  drew  the 
without  noticing  the  carl,  he  rushed  to  the  curtains  about  the  bed,  so  as  to  hide  in  a 
king’s  bed.side.  great  measure  the  upper  part  of  the  king’s 

“  ’Tis  a.s  I  feared,”  he  siiid,  after  a  pause,  person  ;  and  afterwards  placed  a  small 
turning  to  Hertford.  “This  is  the  lethar-  j  table,  with  writing  materials  upon  it,  at  a 
gy  of  death.  He  will  never  waken  again —  [  little  distance  from  the  couch  on  the  left; 
or,  if  he  should,  his  mind  will  wander,  so  disposing  the  lights  within  the  chamber 
Great  Henry’s  jiower  has  left  him.  The  that  the  bed  was  left  completely  in  dark- 
absolute  monarch  is  all  helpless  now.”  '  ness. 

“  I  would  not  rouse  him  from  liis  trance,  1  These  precautions  taken,  he  proceeded 
but  let  him  go,  were  it  not  that  the  will  to  the  ante-chamber,  and  calling  the  chief 
remains  unsigned !”  exclaimed  Hertford,  usher,  gave  him  the  orders  that  had  been 
distractedly.  “  I  must  w.ake  him,”  he  suggested  by  Hertford, 
added,  rushing  towards  the  bed.  |  He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  he  had 

“  It  is  in  vain,  I  tell  you,”  stiid  Butts,  |  scarcely  retired  when  the  Constable  of 
staying  him.  I  the  Tower  and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  made 

“  Let  me  go,  sir,”  said  the  earl,  furious-  their  appearance ;  but  they  were  refused 
ly.  “  I  shall  go  m.ad  if  I  lose  this  great  admittance  to  the  king’s  chamber.  In 
prize.”  j  vain  Seymour,  who  was  full  of  anxiety  and 

“  You  need  not  lose  it,”  replied  Butts.  |  impatience,  remonstrated.  The  ushers 
“  The  will  is  here.  Take  it,  .and  ^et  it  j  were  inexorable. 

stamped.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  signet !  Ere  long  came  a  grave-looking  person- 
may  be  bribed  to  .acquiesce,  and  witnesses  |  age  in  a  black  robe,  with  a  small  box  un¬ 
can  be  procured  in  the  same  way.”  I  der  his  arm.  This  was  William  Clerc,  the 

“  Your  counsel  is  good,  but  it  can  not  j  keeper  of  the  royal  signet.  He  was  al- 
be  followed,”  cried  Ilertford.  “Sir  John  j  lowed  instant  entrance. 

Gage  knows  that  his  majesty  designed  to  j  Shortly  afterwards  came  the  Earl  of 
make  some  alteration  in  his  will,  and  that !  Hertford,  accompanied  by  the  Earlo  of 
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Essex  and  Arundel,  and  the  others  desig¬ 
nated  by  Butts,  all  wearing  countenances 
of  extreme  gravity,  as  if  bound  upon  some 
object  of  the  utmost  seriousness  and  im- 
I'ortance.  Bowing  solemnly  to  Gage  and 
Seymour,  they  p:issed  on,  and  were  in¬ 
stantly  admitted. 

“  This  is  very  strange,”  remarked  Gage. 
“  I  can  not  understand  it.  His  majesty 
told  me  himself  that  he  would  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  for  an  hour.  Are  yon  quite  sure, 
sir,  that  the  orders  are  express  against 
our  admittance  ?”  he  added  to  the  chief 
usher. 

“  Quite  sure.  Sir  John,”  replied  the  in¬ 
dividual  addressed,  bowing  respectfully. 
“Df>ctor  Butts  delivered  them  to  me 
himself.” 

‘‘  Hertford  has  outwitted  us.  Sir  John,” 
remarked  Seymour.  “  W e  shall  neither  of 
us  be  executors.” 

‘‘  For  my  own  part,  I  care  not,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  G.age.  “  I  do  not  covet  the  distinction. 
But  I  hope  the  king’s  intentions  will  be 
strictly  carried  out.” 

Not  long  after  this  came  Cranmer,  who 
m.arched  straight  towards  the  door,  but 
>va8  detained  like  the  others.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  then  joined  Gage  and  Seymour, 
and  was  talking  with  them  of  the  king’s 
dangerous  condition,  and  deeply  deploring 
it,  when  Butts  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
after  a  word  from  him  to  the  usher,  all 
three  were  admitted. 

What  they  beheld  was  this.  Grouped 
round  the  little  table,  with  writing  mate- 
ri.als  upon  it,  were  the  persons  who  had 
subscribed  the  will  as  witnesses.  Nearer 
the  darkened  conch,  but  with  his  back  to¬ 
wards  it,  stood  William  Clerc,  by  whom, 
previous  to  its  attestation,  the  will  had 
been  stamped  at  the  top  of  the  first  page 
and  the  end  of  the  last,  and  who  had  just 
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delivered  the  instrument,  thus  signed  and 
attested,  to  Hertford. 

Butts  explained  to  Cranmer  and  the 
others  that  his  majesty  had  had  just  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  direct  the  stamping  of 
his  will,  but  that  immediately  after  this 
was  done,  and  the  attestation  completed, 
he  w.as  struck  speechless. 

“It  is  marvelous  that  he  lasted  so 
long,”  continued  the  wily  physician.  “  He 
s|>oke  so  feebly,  th.at  I  alone  could  catch 
his  words.  I  fear  he  will  scarcely  know 
your  grace,”  he  added,  preceding  Cran¬ 
mer  to  the  bed,  and  drawing  back  the 
curtain  so  as  to  expose  the  woful  figure 
of  the  king,  who  was  now  evidently  in 
extremis  /  “  lie  hath  but  little  life  left.” 

“  I  will  try,”  replied  the  archbishop. 
Taking  the  king’s  hand  in  his  own,  he 
drew'  close  to  him,  and  in  tones  of  the  ut¬ 
most  earnestness  exhorted  him  to  place 
his  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  call  upon  His 
mercy,  beseeching  him,  if  he  had  any  con¬ 
sciousness  left,  to  give  him  some  token 
that  he  trusted  in  the  Lor<L 

Henry  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him,  for  he  slightly  strained  the 
primate’s  hand. 

After  a  while,  the  archbishop  turned  to 
the  assemblage,  now'  gathered  round  the 
bed,  and,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  solem¬ 
nity,  said,  “  It  has  pleased  Heaven  to  call 
to  Its  mercy  our  great  king.  Pray  ye  all 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul !” 

Upon  this,  they  ail  knelt  down,  and, 
while  they  were  doing  so,  the  bell  tolled 
forth  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Then  Hertford  called  to  mind  what  tho 
king  had  said  to  him  concerning  the  sum¬ 
mons  by  the  spirit,  and  he  trembled  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

[to  bb  oontikced.] 


Men  who  Rose  niox  the  Ranks. — Lords  F.ldcn 
and  Stowcll — sons  of  a  bar^  dealer  and  small  coal 
dealer  at  Newcastle.  Lord  Tenderden — son  of  a 
barber  at  Canterbury ;  he  received  a  very  poor  edu¬ 
cation,  but  obtained  the  means  to  go  to  college ; 
while  there,  he  enjoyed  from  a  company  in  the  city 
of  Ix>ndon  an  exhibition  of  per  year  until  he 
took  his  degree.  Lord  Gifford,  prior  to  his  being 
called  to  the  bar,  was  many  years  a  poor  clerk  to  a 
solicitor  near  Exeter.  Lord  Langdale,  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  was  many  years  a  poor  practicing  sur¬ 
geon.  8ir  John  Williams,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench — son  of  a  very  poor  horsedealer  in 
Yorkshire.  Lord  Truro,  son  of  a  very  poor  man  in 


]  Cornwall,  married  a  first  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Mr.  Baron  Gurney — his  mother  kept  a  small  book¬ 
store  for  pamphlets  in  a  court  in  the  city  of  I.ondon. 
Lord  Campbell,  tho  present  I.ord  Chancellor,  was 
for  many  years  reporter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

\  Lord  St.  Leonards — son  of  a  barber,  and  was  for- 
I  merly  a  clerk.  Chief-Justice  Saunders,  whose  pre- 
I  cepts  to  this  day  form  the  best  text-book  to  pleaders, 
was  a  beggar  boy,  first  taken  notice  of  by  an  attor¬ 
ney,  who  employed  him  in  his  office.  Lord  Kenyon 
— boot-black  and  errand  boy.  Lord  Uarwick-l-an 
errand  boy.  George  Canning — son  of  a  poor  stroll¬ 
ing  player. 
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BY  8.  WELI^  WILLIAMS,  SECRETARY  TO  THE  EMBASSY. 


The  recent  proceedings  of  the  English 
and  French  forces  in  the  nortli  of  Chino, 
taken  in  consequence  of  their  repulse  be¬ 
fore  tlie  Taku  forts,  and  subsequent  failure 
to  e.xchange  the  treaties  of  Tientsin,  have 
invested  the  journey  of  the  American  etn- 
ba.s8y  to  Peking  with  sufficient  interest  to 
rec^ipitulatc its  leading  incidents;  more  es¬ 
pecially,  since  many  of  those  incidents  are 
unknown  to  the  generality  of  our  citizens, 
and  others  have  ueen  ridiculed  or  misre¬ 
presented.  Though  the  position  of  the 
English  authorities  in  China  gives  their 
ofMirations  a  paramount  importance,  af¬ 
fecting  the  trade,  diplomacy,  and  standing 
of  Americans,  and  w’e  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  that  wp  owe  to  them  in 
these  relations,  we  are  confident  that  the 
latter  are  not  unconcerned  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  own  citizens  and  officials. 

The  treaty  of  Tientsin  was  negotiated 
and  signed  by  the  American  and  Chinese 
pleni|>otentiaries  at  that  city  in  June, 
1858  ;  and  on  its  ratification  at  Wa.shing- 
ton  in  December,  the  newly-apj)ointed 
minister  to  Chin.a,  lion.  John  E.  Ward, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Peking  to 
deliver  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Emperor,  and  there  ef¬ 
fect  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  In 
compliance  with  these  instructions,  Mr. 
Ward  left  this  country  in  February,  1859, 
p:is.sing  through  Franco  on  his  way,  where 
ho  had  an  interview  with  lion.  William 
li.  Reed,  his  predece.ssor  in  the  mission, 
then  on  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  reached  Penang  in  April.  Here  he 
found  the  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Powhatan 
wailing  for  him,  and  proceeded  in  her 
to  Shanghai  with  Commodore  Tattnall, 
arriving  there  M;iy  28lh. 

The  two  imperial  commissioners,  Kwei- 
liang  and  llwa-sha-na,  were  then  in  Shang- 
liai,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Englisli 
and  French  ministers,  with  whom  they 
wished  to  confer  on  some  uirsettled  points. 
They  had  come  to  the  city  in  the  previous 
October  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Elgin,  and 
had  remained  after  the  settlement  of  the 
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tariff  in  November,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  expecting  that  these  points  would 
be  discussed  with  him  or  his  successor  as 
a  prelitninary  to  the  visit  and  exchange  of 
ratifications.  The  treaties  negotiated  at 
Tientsin  with  the  English,  French,  and 
Russian  plenipotentiaries,  stipulated  that 
their  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  at 
Peking;  but  the  American  treaty  men¬ 
tioned  no  place  where  this  ceremony  must 
be  performed.  The  time  within  which  it 
must  be  done  W’as  at  hand,  however,  and 
the  presence  of  the  eommissioners  favored 
an  early  arrangement  of  the  preliminaries. 
Mr.  Ward  informed  them  of  liis  arrival 
the  same.day ;  and  on  the  next  sent  his 
secretary  to  obtain  an  informal  inter\’iew. 
This  they  readily  granted,  and  gave  the 
reasons  for  their  delay  at  Shanghai,  stating 
that  the  Emperor  intended  to  make  no 
distinction  between  the  three  legations, 
but  to  receive  their  chiefs  at  his  capital, 
and  there  exch.ange  the  ratifications  with 
them  all.  They  remarked  that  as  the 
duties  connected  with  these  exchanges 
devolved  on  them,  there  was  no  need  of 
Mr.  Ward  being  in  haste  to  leave  Shang¬ 
hai,  for  ho  would  find  no  one  qualified  to 
confer  with  him  until  they  arrived. 

In  explanation  of  their  remarks,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  government  in  important  crises  is 
to  devolve  the  management  of  a  special 
mission  on  one  or  two  of  its  best  servants, 
and  make  them  responsible  for  its  termi¬ 
nation,  rather  thim  commit  it  to  officers 
as  part  of  their  ordinary  duties.  This 
policy  has  been  found,  .after  long  experi¬ 
ence,  to  insure  better  than  any  other  the 
success  of  an  undertaking;  and  there 
were  many  rca.sons  for  adhering  to  it  in 
the  present  case.  Kweiliang  was  the  prime 
minister,  and  Ilwa-sha-na  president  of  the 
Board  of  Civil  Office,  both  of  them  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  master’s  policy  ;  but  so 
lar  as  one  could  see,  none  of  those  reasons 
involved  the  needless  delay  of  going  north 
by  the  common  post-routes,  as  they  pro¬ 
posed.  Every  argument  to  induce  them 
34 
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to  take  a  different  course  in  the  present  I 
exigency,  was  used ;  Commodore  Tattnall ' 
even  offered  them  a  passage  to  Taku  in  I 
the  frigate  Mississippi ;  but  they  alleged  | 
that  until  permission  was  obtained  from 
court,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
accept  the  polite  offer. 

Arrangements  were  made  betw’een  Mr.  i 
Ward  and  the  Chinese  commissioners  for 
an  exchange  of  visits  at  Shangliai ;  they 
took  place  on  the  2d  and  4th  of  Juue.  At 
these  interviews  it  was  agreed  by  Kwei- 
liang,  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  which 
la^  upon  him  of  meeting  the  English 
minister,  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  before  he 
returned  to  court,  his  failure  to  arrive  in 
Peking  in  time  to  exchange  the  American 
treaty  within  the  time  specified  should 
have  no  effect  on  the  validity  of  the  com¬ 
pact.  The  Chinese  had  not  yet  learned 
the  customs  of  the  west  in  relation  to  the 
exchange  of  treaties,  nor  did  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  day  in  their  opinion  impair 
the  obligations  of  the  instrument.  More 
time  certainly  must  be  granted  in  the 
present  case,  for  the  day  ment^ned  was 
only  a  fortnight  hence,  and  their  copy  of 
the  American  treaty  was  in  Peking. 

Kweiliang  observed,  at  the  meeting, 
that  as  the  right  granted  to  the  American 
envoy  to  go  to  the  capital  was  dependent 
on  ailicles  in  other  treaties,  there  was  a 
propriety  in  Mr.  Ward’s  going  thither 
when  the  English  and  French  envoys  went, 
and  assured  him  that  the  Emperor  would 
receive  him  in  the  same  friendly  manner, 
lie  and  Ilwa-sha-na  allowed  that  every 
stipulation  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  and  they  afterwards  put  these 
conditions  and  arrangements  in  w’riting. 
In  their  dispatch,  they  stated  that  they 
would  await  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
French,  and  American  ministers  at  Peking, 
and  at  once  exchange  the  ratifications  of 
the  three  treaties ;  remarking,  in  confirm¬ 
ation  of  their  earnest  desire  to  settle 
every  thing  satisfactorily,  “  In  this  manner 
the  relations  between  the  several  jiarties 
to  these  compacts  w’ill  be  placed  on  a  jier- 
manent  and  amicable  footing,  and  all 
their  provisions  carried  out  to  the  com¬ 
mon  advantage  of  all.  Whenever  tlie 
exchanges  take  place,  it  will  be  equally 
valid  a.s  if  they  had  been  done  within  the 
prescribed  time.” 

It  was  simply  a  matter  of  convenience 
with  them,  to  whom  the  time  for  exchang¬ 
ing  the  treaties  was  one  of  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  stipulations  ;  and  they  subseiiuently 


agreed  to  Mr.  Ward’s  proposition,  that, 
as  he  had  formally  proffered  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  ratification  within  the  stipulated 
time,  he  should  regard  the  exchange  as 
having  been  made  de  Jure,  and  the  treaty 
in  force  witli  all  the  rights  accruing.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  Chinese  officials  by 
our  rules,  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  in  this  case  these  two  commissioners 
might  h.ave  broken  through  their  etiipiette, 
and  gone  north  in  one  of  the  steamers  at 
their  seiwice.  But  there  is  less  excuse  for 
them  that  they  did  not  inform  either  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  defences  put 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  or  of  the 
arrangements  made  to  receive  them  at 
Pehtaiig.  Their  only  observation  to  the 
American  legation  on  this  point  was, 
“tliat  the  Toeyw.an  would  not  be  alloweil 
to  go  up  to  Tientsin.”  Perhajis  they  did 
not  know  all  that  had  been  «lone  or  ar¬ 
ranged  at  either  place,  for  news  does  not 
travel  in  that  country  as  fast  as  in  this; 
and  Pehtang  is  fully  eight  hundred  miles 
by  the  road  from  Shanghai.  Chinese  of¬ 
ficials  are  slow'  to  interfere  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  functionaries  not  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  themselves;  and  Kweiliang 
was  W’ell  aware  of  the  strong  party  at 
court  against  his  policy,  a  party  headed 
and  supiKirted  by  the  renowned  Mongo¬ 
lian  general  Sankolinsin  and  his  army. 

Two  days  after  these  airangements  had 
been  made,  Mr.  Bruce  and  M.  Bourbou- 
lon,  the  English  and  French  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  reached  Shanghai.  The  same  day, 
June  6th,  Kweiliang  sent  the  former 
three  dispatches,  resjiectfully  asking  for 
an  interview  at  which  the  points  his 
brother.  Lord  Elgin,  had  discussed,  might 
be  further  deliberated  on.  These  points 
were  the  question  of  permanent  residence 
at  Peking,  the  navigation  of  the  Yangtse- 
kiang,  the  mode  of  allowing  British  sub¬ 
jects  to  circulate  through  the  interior, 
and  the  restoration  of  Canton.  Mr. 
Bruce  declined  to  accede  to  this  request, 

!  and  declared  his  intention  to  go  directly 
north,  so  as  to  arrive  in  Peking  by  the 
26th  of  .Tune,  the  day  fixed  for  exchanging 
the  British  treaty.  It  would  have  better 
comported  w’ith  the  pacific  relations  which 
j  had  been  entered  into  the  year  previous 
I  at  Tientsin,  and  the  spirit  of  his  own 
friendly  expressions,  if  Mr.  Bruce  had  at- 
I  forded  Kweiliang  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  views  personally,  even  if  ho  did 
I  not  care  to  give  him  a  public  interview  as 
1  an  imperial  commissioner.  The  old  states- 
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man  felt  the  slight,  for  it  was  well  known 
by  the  natives  throughout  that  region 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  English  envoy  during  the 
whole  winter. 

The  sequel  of  their  negotiations  with 
the  allied  ministers  wsis  communicated  to 
Mv.  Ward  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  and  on 
the  15th  they  lell  for  Peking,  having  as¬ 
sured  Mr.  IJruco  of  their  earnest  w’ish 
“that  relations  of  friendship  may  be  from 
this  time  forth  consolidated,  and  that  on 
each  side  confidence  m.ay  be  felt  in  the 
good  faith  and  justice  of  the  other.” 
They  also  urged  him  at  once  to  put  away 
.ali  misgiving  respecting  the  intentions  of 
their  government  in  regard  to  fulfilling 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  for  they  “  had 
requested  his  Majesty  to  send  an  officer 
of  rank  to  meet  him  and  the  other  foreign 
ministers  on  their  arrival  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pei-ho.”  The  impression  left  from  the 
perusal  of  this  correspondence  is  that 
Kweiliang  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
the  ratific.ations  of  all  the  treaties  would 
Ik;  exchanged  .at  the  capital ;  and  that  his 
desire  to  confer  j)reviously  upon  the  four 
points  above-mentioned,  was  not  with  the 
intention  of  dei.ayingthe  Englisli  ministers 
until  the  defenses  at  the  Pei-ho  could  be 
put  in  order  to  resist  him. 

The  three  envoys  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  .about  the  2l8t  of 
June.  The  Powhatan  and  a  small  char¬ 
tered  steamer,  the  Toeywan,  were  under 
the  American  flag ;  the  frigate  Duchayla 
and  tender  Xorzagaray  were  French  ves¬ 
sels  ;  an<l  seventeen  steamers  formed  Ad¬ 
miral  Ilojte’s  fleet.  He  h.ad  lieen  off  the 
river  a  lew  days,  during  which  he  had 
applied  to  the  people  at  the  forts  to  open 
a  passage,  for  it  w:is  found  that  they  had 
bt;en  rebuilt,  and  that  lines  of  iron  stakes 
.and  heavy  timber  booms  had  been  laid 
across  the  channel. 

The  tide  did  not  allow  the  dispatch- 
bo.ats  and  tenders  to  enter  the  river  till 
the  21st,  by  which  day  fourteen  of  them 
were  anchored  inside  the  bar.  The  Toey- 
wan,  h.aving  on  board  Mr.  Ward  and  the 
Commodore,  proceeded  beyond  the  oth¬ 
ers,  with  the  intention  of  approaching  as 
near  to  the  water-gate  as  the  stakes  would 
permit,  but  she  got  out  of  the  channel  and 
remained  .aground  under  the  batteries  till 
the  tide  flo.ated  her  at  suuset.  Admiral 
Hope  courteously  sent  the  gun-boat  Plover 
to  aid  in  hauling  her  off,  but  the  attempt 
failcJ. 


While  she  was  in  this  position,  a  party 
of  five  was  sent  in  the  barge  to  land  at  a 
mud  jetty  leading  up  to  the  water-gate, 
above  the  first  barrier  of  iron  stakes.  On 
reaching  it,  three  or  four  men  dressed  in 
common  clothes  and  turbans,  came  down 
to  meet  the  boat,  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
othei*8  aimed  with  s{K*ars  ana  swords,  who 
rcmaineil  a  few  roils  behind  them ;  they 
represented  themselves  as  belonging  to  a 
company  of  volunteer  braves,  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  forts  to  destroy  pirates 
and  prevent  mcn-of-war  going  up  the 
river  ;  and  their  orders  were  to  fire  upon 
whoever  attempted  the  passage.  The 
s]K)kesni.an  of  the  company,  a  gigantic  fel¬ 
low,  .assured  us  that  he  knew  that  the  Em- 
peror  had  issued  orders  to  conduct  the 
foreign  ministers  to  Peking  ;  and  further¬ 
more,  he  had  heard  that  the  Governor- 
general  h.ad  that  day  arrived  from  Pau¬ 
ling,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  had 
gone  on  to  l*eht.ang,  a  town  lying  a  few 
miles  up  the  coast,  lie  was  asked  to  send 
Mr.  Ward’s  card  to  him,  but  declined  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  th.at  it  would  bo  pre¬ 
sumptuous  on  his  part ;  neither  could  he 
furnish  a  carriage  to  take  a  messenger  to 
the  town,  nor  a  pilot  to  guide  the  steamer 
to  it.  But  he  hail  no  doubt  that  we  could 
e.asily  find  the  town  ourselves,  for  the 
m.asts  seen  across  the  interjacent  land 
were  those  of  junks  lying  in  the  river 
near  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  appearance 
j  of  the.se  forts  at  this  lime  and  the  year 
before,  indicated  a  very  different  degree 
of  skill  and  discipline.  Tlicn  tliey  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  spaces, 
the  parapets  were  gay  with  fluttering 
pennons  raised  on  every  point,  and  crowds 
of  officers  and  men  were  p:issing  in  and 
out.  Now  the  front  exhibited  a  high, 
blank  mud-wall,  on  which  no  flag  nor  sig¬ 
nal  was  flying,  and  no  men  were  passing 
near  it,  except  three  or  four  in  the  gate¬ 
way,  and  a  dozen  more  on  another  jetty 
further  up.  Mantlets  of  matting  covered 
up  the  port-holes,  iron  caltrops  were  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  water’s  edge,  and  the 
ditch  near  the  base  of  the  wall  was  con¬ 
verted  at  high  tide  into  a  deep  moat — all 
showing  great  improvement  in  fortifica¬ 
tion  and  strategy  since  last  year.  The 
chief  speaker  said  he  knew  the  American 
flag,  but  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
Toeywan  or  any  other  vessel,  unless  she 
attempted  to  remove  the  booms ;  then 
their  guns  must  be  fired,  though  he  kn*w 
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the  foreigners  were  the  strongest,  and 
the  Chinese  would  probably  be  beaten. 

This  information  was  communicated  to 
Admiral  Hope,  who  had  been  desired  by 
the  allied  plenipotentiaries  to  open  the 
way  for  them  to  proceed  up  the  river. 
He  endeavored  to  blow  up  the  iron  booms 
during  the  night,  and  two  guns  were  fired 
from  the  forts  on  hearing  the  explosion  ; 
but  no  attack  was  made  on  his  snips  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  he 
again  attempted  to  remove  them,  and  thus 
brought  on  the  battle.  It  is  not  within 
our  purpose  to  detail  the  course  and  re¬ 
sults  of  this  engagement,  which  are  now 
so  well  known  ;  though  one  point  may  be 
referred  to.  In  the  account  of  the  battle 
given  \n  Blackwood' sMagazitie  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1859,  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the 
forts  w’ere  built  under  the  direction  of 
Russians,  and  that  they  were  manned  to 
some  extent  by  renegades,  deserters,  and 
convicts,  swept  up  frpm  the  frontiers  of 
Russian  Siberia;  indeed,  the  object  of 
that  narrative  seems  partly  to  have  been 
to  account  for  the  defeat  of  the  English 
by  the  aid  of  foreigners  in  the  forts.  It  is 
probable  that  this  opinion  li.as  since  been 
given  up,  for  subsequent  inquiry,  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  testimony  of  the  Russian  en¬ 
voy  himself  who  w’Jis  at  Peking  about  the 
time,  has  shown  that  no  Russians  were 
there,  and  it  is  believed  none  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Nor  were  the  Allies  entrapped  into 
the  tight,  for  Admiral  Hope  w.as  told  th.at 
he  would  be  attacked  as  soon  as  he  touch¬ 
ed  the  barrier;  .and  he  brought  on  the 
engagement  by  trying  to  remove  it. 

The  unhandsome  allusion  in  the  same 
article  to  the  calculating,  long-backed  dip- 
I  loniatistsof  the  United  States  would  never 
have  been  inserted  in  it,  if  the  writer  had 
known  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  presence  of  the  Americans  at  the 
time,  the  assistance  rendered  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  by  Commodore  Tattnall  in  the 
Toeywan,  and  his  visit  to  the  Adrnir.al  on 
board  the  Cormorant,  in  which  his  cox¬ 
swain  >vas  killed  and  the  barge  destroyed. 
It  has  been  fully  acknowledged,  however, 
elsewhere,  aud  Ave  have  been  told  that  the 
British  government  has  since  conferred  a 
pension  on  the  coxswain's  family. 

While  the  fight  was  going  on,  the 
allied  ministers  were  on  board  their  respec¬ 
tive  ships  outside  of  the  bar.  In  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  that  day,  Li,  a  sub-prefect,  came  on 
board  the  Magicienne,  dejuited  by  Hang- 
fuh  to  hand  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bruce,  stat- 
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ing  that  he  had  arrived  on  the  coast  and 
was  ready  to  receive  him.  Unluckily,  it 
had  been  four  days  on  its  way,  ow’ing  to 
the  slow  sailing  of  the  junks ;  but  was 
read  aud  returned  to  Li,  who  was  told 
that  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Admiral ;  it  proved,  however, 
that  the  same  desire  to  receive  the  em¬ 
bassy  w’as  felt  by  Hangfuh  and  his  supe¬ 
riors  as  had  been  shown  by  Kweiliang  at 
Shanghiii.  The  Governor-general  had  pro¬ 
bably  come  down  from  his  post  as  soon 
as  ho  heard  of  Admiral  Hope’s  arrival, 
and  bad  sent  off  this  letter  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  it  had  been  received  the  day 
before,  or  if  a  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  Admiral  in  the  river  to  delay  till  an 
interview'  could  be  held  with  its  writer, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  fight 
w'ould  h.ave  occurred.  It  is  known,  too, 
that  just  before  the  booms  were  .att.acked, 
a  boat  approached  from  the  other  side, 
carrying  a  man  holding  up  a  letter,  but  it 
W’as  not  received.  Seeing  that  there  was 
no  principle  involved  in  the  pas.sagc  up 
the  river,  and  its  obstruction  W’as  sufficient 
intimation  that  the  Chinese  government 
had  other  plans  for  receiving  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  whose  demands  w'ero  all  now’  incor¬ 
porated  in  their  treaties,  it  w’as  every 
way  desirable  to  give  the  ('hinese  officers 
a  hearing,  and  not  thus  precipitate  the 
hazards  of  a  battle.  - — 

The  Toeywan  remained  under  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  re¬ 
turned  over  the  bar,  towing  boats  con¬ 
taining  the  w’oimded  to  their  ships  out¬ 
side,  and  coming  in  again  towards  even¬ 
ing  to  render  further  assistance.  She  was 
therefore  not  ready  to  proceed  to  Peh- 
tang  until  Wednesday,  the  29th,  and  take 
a  disp.atch  to  the  Governor-genenil.  The 
coast  north  of  the  Pei-ho  is  so  low’  that  the 
entrance  up  to  Pehtang  c.an  not  easily  be 
perceived,  and  she  ran  along  till  ne.ar  a 
village,  off  which  l.ay  three  junks.  A  boat 
was  sent  ;ishore  under  Mid.  C’lark  Mer¬ 
chant’s  orders,  carrying  Mr.  W.  Wallace 
Ward  Sind  Rev.  ^V^.  Martin.  On  re.ach- 
ing  the  junks,  they  were  found  to  be  empty, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  proceeded  ashore. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villsige  had  fled  on 
seeing  the  steamer  appro.ach,  but  soon  a 
few  returned  to  meet  the  strangers,  and 
told  them  that,  fearing  .an  attack,  and  not 
knowing  the  Arneric.an  flag,  all  had  fled 
into  the  country,  and  sent  for  soldiers  to 
protect  them.  The  two  parties  soon 
learned  each  other’s  iutentions,  aud  the 
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villagers  were  rapidly  coming  back  to  hear 
the  news,  when  one  of  them  cried  out : 
“  The  horsemen  are  coming  1  you  had 
better  run  to  your  boat!”  Another 
willingly  offered  to  take  the  letter  over  to 
Pehtang,  and  the  three  gentlemen  hasten¬ 
ed  back  across  the  muddy  beach  to  the 
boat,  which  they  reached  just  as  some 
troop(A’8  appeared  over  the  bank. 

A  note  Wi^s  received  the  next  day  from 
Sun,  the  intendant  of  the  circuit,  w'ho 
confinned  the  report  made  by  the  soldiers 
at  Taku  respecting  the  intended  reception 
of  tim  three  ambassadors,  and  stated  that 
his  snpeiior  was  then  at  Tientsin,  whi¬ 
ther  Mr.  Ward’s  letter  had  been  sent. 
The  5th  of  July  was  proposed  to  him  as  the 
day  of  meeting  the  Governor-general  on 
shore,  but  owing  to  the  slow  sailing  junks 
his  acceptance  did  not  reach  the  frigate 
till  the  evening  of  that  day.  It  was  couch¬ 
ed  in  civil  terms,  expressed  his  intention 
to  carry  his  ^I.ajesty’s  orders  into  effect, 
and  do  every  thing  to  facilitate. the  jour¬ 
ney  of  the  American  embassy  to  the  cap¬ 
ital.  He  added  that  he  had  been  direct¬ 
ed  to  prepare  an  escott  for  the  English 
and  French  embassies,  but  that  his  com¬ 
munication  to  Mr.  Bruce  h.ad  been  declin¬ 
ed  on  the  25th,  on  the  ground  that  “orders 
had  already  been  given  to  tlie  men-of- 
war  to  commence  the  battle.”  He  further 
says,  “  I  can  not  express  my  wonder  and 
alarm  when  I  heard  this,  for  I  su|>posed 
that  the  real  intention  of  the  English 
plenipotentiary  in  coming  here  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  proceed  to  Peking  to  exchange  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty,  and  not  by  any 
me.ans  to  seek  a  quarrel.  The  works  at 
Taku  have  been  erected  by  my  govern¬ 
ment  merely  to  protect  and  defend  that 
locality,  and  without  any  sinister  design 
whatever.  His  Majesty’s  gracious  com¬ 
mands  had  alre.ady  been  received  by  me, 
directing  me,  in  conjunction  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasurer,  carefully  to  attend  to 
every  detail  connected  with  the  journey 
of  all  the  foreign  ministers  to  lacking  by 
way  of  Pehtang ;  but  the  English  pleni¬ 
potentiary  must  needs  determine  to  go 
by  w.ay  of  T.aku  ;  and  in  breaking  through 
all  the  obstructions  placed  there  across 
the  river,  he  luas  shown  his  intentions  to 
disregard  all  restrictions.  But  [before 
doing  so,]  the  full  merits  of  the  question 
and  all  its  bearings  should  have  been 
openly  discussed.” 

There  w’as  no  article  which  either  of  the 
three  ambassadors  could  urge  as  showing 


they  had  a  treaty  right  to  go  up  by  way 
of  Taku  to  Peking ;  and  the  principal 
grounds  for  the  assumption  is  a  clause  in 
the  Russian  treaty,  and  a  deduction  from 
an  expression  in  the  English  treaty,  that 
“  Her  Majesty’s  representative  and  per¬ 
sons  of  his  suite  may  come  and  go,  and 
travel  at  their  pleasure.”  However,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  either  of  these  clauses 
W’erc  much  thought  of  at  the  time  by  any 
party.  The  usual  Avay  to  Peking  was  by 
the  Pei-ho,  and  the  Chinese  authorities 
should  have  placed  suitable  officers  at  the 
forts  to  declare  their  intentions  if  they  had 
chosen  another  route  for  the  embassies, 
which  doubtless  they  had*  a  ri^ht  to  do. 
The  steamers  had  reached  the  river  sooner 
than  the  dispatches  of  Kweiliang  had 
reached  the  capital,  and  the  Governor- 
general  of  the  province  had  left  for  Peh¬ 
tang  probably  only  on  hearing  of  their 
presence. 

The  first  appointment  W’ith  Mr.  Ward 
having  failed,  another  was  made  fbr  the 
8th,  and  the  ftigate  moved  towards  Peh¬ 
tang,  though  she  could  not  get  near 
enough  even  to  see  land.  He  and  Com¬ 
modore  Tattnall,  accompanied  by  a  small 
party,  went  in  the  Toeywan  to  some 
junks  Avhich  had  been  rather  tastefully 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  in  one  of 
them  we  proceeded  to  the  landing-place, 
which  was  likewise  ornamented  with  silk 
festoons.  The  silent  mass  of  wondering 
people  which  covered  the  banks,  the  boats, 
and  the  streets  at  the  time,  impressed  us 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  a  government 
which  could  so  control  its  subjects  after 
such  a  victory.  We  proceeded  in  car- 
ri.agcs  between  files  of  musketeers,  spear¬ 
men,  and  bowmen,  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  to  do  further  honor  to  the  occasion  a 
line  of  cavalry  had  been  drawn  out  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Though  there  was 
much  to  criticise,  in  the  dress  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  these  troops,  the  arrangements 
indicated  all  the  respect  to  their  visitors 
which  the  most  fastidious  person  could 
have  desired. 

The  Governor-genenal  met  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  their  respective  seats,  be¬ 
fore  which  were  tables  laid  out  with  re¬ 
freshments.  The  principal  personages  hav¬ 
ing  been  seated,  Hangnih  led  the  conver¬ 
sation,  and  quietly  inquired  of  Mr.  Ward 
what  he  had  come  for  and  w’hen  he  arriv¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  if  this  information  was  new  to 
him,  proceeded  to  ask,  “  Have  you  heard 
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that  there  has  been  a  conflict  with  the  Mr.  Ward  accordingly  appointed  the 
English  at  Taku  ?”  “  Yes,  I  have  heard  20th  of  July  for  starting ;  and  stated  that 

of  it,”  was  the  reply. — “  Then  you  have  his  party  would  consist  of  twenty  persons, 
heard  people  st^k  of  it  ?”  Further  con-  the  number  mentioned  in  the  treaty, 
versatiou  on  this  subject  being  waived  as  Their  names  are  as  follows  : 
irrelevant,  Hangfuh  said  that  as  the  im-  His  Ex.  John  E.  Wakd,  Envoy  Extra- 
perial  commissioners  had  not  yet  arriv-  ordinary  and  Minister  PlenipotetUiary. 
ed  in  Peking,  he  wished  to  know  where  S.  Wklls  Williams,  )  Secretaries  to 

the  minister  preferred  to  w’ait  meanwhile,  W.  Wallace  Ward,  \  the  Zegation. 

and  offered  to  obtain  the  necessary  orders  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  )  Assistant 

to  enable  him  to  remain  in  Peking  as  he  Rev.  W.  Aitciiison,  f  Interpreters. 

desired.  During  the  meeting  a  stout  of-  Lieut.  S.  D.  Tkbnchard,  Flag-Lieuten- 
fleer  was  introduced,  who  was  soon  recog-  ant  of  Com.  TattnalL 
nized  by  some  of  us  as  the  chief  speaker  John  L.  Fox,  Surgeon. 

on  the  jetty  at  Taku,  and  was  now  B.  F.  Gallaher,  Purser. 

brought  forwawi  to  prove  by  what  we  Lieut.  Alexander  W,  Haheilsham. 

now  heard  and  saw,  that  he  had  there  William  II.  Siioi^K,  Chief  Engineer. 

given  correct  information.  Ills  estimation  A.  S.  Taylor,  Captain  of  Marines. 

of  the  value  of  the  truths  he  told  us  at  Rev.  Henry  Wood,  Chaplain. 

that  time,  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  how-  J.W.Sandford,  Jr.,.l««i#to»<*S'Mri7eon. 

ever,  compensate  for  the  untruths  he  mix-  George  W.  Heard,  /  ... 

ed  with  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  j  John  L.  Lcrman,  f  " 

after  this  interview,  that  the  Chinese  of- ;  J.  Allmand,  Commodore’' s  Secretary. 
flcials  intended  to  admit  us  to  their  capi-  Three  marines  and  a  French  servant, 
tal,  but  now  that  the  Governor-general  1  At  his  departure,  the  minister  was 
learned  that  only  one  embassy  was  going  j  saluted  by  the  two  Russian  steamers  at 
he  wished  to  procure  more  deflnite  in-  '  the  anchorage ;  and  General  Mouraviefl*- 
structions.  '  Amursky,  the  Governor-general  of  Easl- 

The  town  of  Pehtang  (i.e..  North  Em-  ern  Siberia,  camo  on  board  the  Toeywan 
bankment)  gives  its  name  to  the  river  to  take  leave  and  hand  him  a  letter  for 
which  empties  near  it,  a  stream  similar  to  General  Ignatieff,  the  minister  at  Peking, 
the  Pei-ho  in  size  and  appe.arance.  Judg-  The  Russian  legation  had  reached  the 
ing  from  the  scores  of  junks  in  it,  and  the  city,  and  the  ratifications  of  that  treaty 
docks  and  W’arehouses  along  the  b.ank,  had  been  exchanged,  but  no  audience  had 
the  town  has  a  large  trade;  the  popula-  i  been  granted. 

tion,  said  to  be  thirty  thousand,  must  be  !  The  company  was  received  at  Pehtang 
nearly  dependent  on  it  for  a  living,  for  by  by  Tsung-hau,  who  had  provided  each  of 
reason  of  the  saltness  of  the  soil,  almost  j  the  foreigners  with  a  carriage,  and  .about 
no  grass,  trees,  grain,  or  any  thing  green,  !  twenty  more  for  the  baggage  and  native 
not  even  seaw'eed,  grows  near  the  place,  servants.  These  vehicles  are  drawn  by 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  built  of  the  one  horse  or  tandem,  covered  with  canvas 
soil,  a  tenacious  mud  th.at  only  needs  to  or  oiled  cloth  stretched  over  a  frame  ;  the 
be  strengthened  wdth  millet  stalks,  and  horse  and  driver  are  both  jirotected  by 
pounded  firmly,  to  make  durable  walls.  ;  an  aw'uing.  There  are  no  springs,  and 
On  the  16th  a  dispatch  w'as  received  the  inside  is  unfurnished  with  seats,  for 
from  the  Governor-general,  stating  th.at  the  p.assenger  is  expected  to  fit  it  with 
he  had  been  “  honored  with  his  Majesty’s  cushions,  and  arrange  his  baggage  a.s  he 
command,  permitting  the  American  envoy  pleases.  They  are  used  throughout  the 
to  leave  for  the  c.apital  .any  day  he  pleased  north  of  Chin.a,  but  are  rude  and  incon- 
after  the  19th  of  July,  there  to  await  the  I  venieut  machines,  even  in  their  best  state, 
arrival  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  j  An  application  had  been  made  for  bearers 
with  whom  the  ratiheations  of  the  treaty  to  carry  two  sedans,  and  they  could  doubt- 
would  bo  exchanged.”  He  informed  Mr.  less  have  been  obtained  by  waiting  ;  but 
Ward  that  he  had  appointed  Tsung-hau,  a  few  hours’  experience  of  the  road  vindi- 
a  Manchu  civilian,  brevet  commissioner  of  cated  the  reasonable  objections  of  the 
the  gabelle,  and  Chang  Ping-toh,  a  Chi-  Chinese  to  that  mode  of  traveling  over 
iiese  colonel,  with  brevet  rank  of  general,  the  muddy  plain,  for  the  bearers  would 
to  be  his  escort ;  several  other  oflicials  soon  have  given  out. 
were  associated  with  them.  On  emerging  from  Pehtang,  the  cor- 
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tege  proceeded  nearly  due  west  across  them  and  along  the  shore  at  our  arrival 
the  plain,  whose  continuity  stretched  in  rendered  it  a  busy  and  curious  scene.  The 
an  unbroken  level  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pagoda  at  this  point  is  a  conspicuous 
reach,  relieved  only  by  a  few  conical  object,  but  the  city  itself  does  not  appear 
gnaves  and  monumental  pillars  near  the  to  advantage  from  the  river  ;  its  estimated 
town  ;  not  a  house  or  a  hill  was  seen  in  population  is  four  hundred  thous.and.  It 
the  wide  expanse  ;  and  it  was  not  till  W'e  was  late  on  ari-iving,  and  early  next  mom- 
reached  Kiun-liang-ching,  a  h.amlet  sixteen  ing  cirriagcs  were  ready  to  convey  us  to 
miles  distant,  that  the  soil  repaid  culti-  Peking  On  getting  out  of  the  gates,  w'e 
vation.  The  provincial  treasurer,  Wan-  entered  upon  the  great  causeway,  twelve 
hiuh,  met  Mr.  Ward  at  this  place,  and  miles  long,  which  was  built  by  Kanghi 
begged  him  to  remain  till  morning.  A  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ago  to 
large  brick  house  had  been  prepared  for  facilitate  the  vast  travel  to  his  capital, 
the  embassy,  and  its  superiority  over  the  and  when  last  laid  by  Kienlung  was  an 
mud  hovels  of  most  of  the  villagers  only  approach  to  it  worthy  of  that  monarch.  It 
jiroved  more  fully  their  general  poverty,  is  constructed  of  enonnous  oblong  stones 
We  moved  on  at  an  early  hour  next  morn-  laid  upon  a  dyke  three  or  four  feet  high 
ing,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  .at  the  and  .about  forty  feet  wide.  Some  of  these 
village  of  Peh-tsang  on  the  Pei-ho,  about  stones  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
ten  miles  above  Tientsin  by  the  river,  two  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  thick, 
glad  to  rest  after  a  hot  ride  of  thirty  but  owing  to  the  soft  soil  and  imperfect 
miles  across  the  same  monotonous  ])Iain,  drainage,  many  have  fallen  down  at  the 
much  of  the  way  through  miry  ro.ads  and  sides,  and  the  road  is  much  furrowed  and 
across  halt-deluged  fields.  The  soil  was  broken.  The  readers  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s 
difi'erent,  however,  and  the  country  was  .Journal  of  Lord  Amherst’s  embassy  will 
covered  with  heavy  crops  of  ])auicled  remember  his  doleful  account  of  his  ex¬ 
millet,  sorghum,  maize,  wheat,  beans,  Chi-  cruciating  night  ride  over  it  in  August 
ncse  yam,  Sida  hemp,  sesamum,  melons,  1810  ;  and  we  also  found  the  carriages  so 
brassica,  kale,  and  other  vegetables ;  fruit  irksome,  that  we  preferred  to  ride  on 
and  other  trees  were  scanty.  Twelve  horseback  or  w.alk.  It  h.as  not  been  re- 
villages  weiH)  passed,  and  twice  that  num-  paired  for  many  years,  because,  as  Tsung- 
ber  seen  during  the  day,  at  one  of  which,  hau  observed,  “it  would  soon  again  get 
called  Si-ti-tau,  wo  lunched.  Some  of  these  out  of  order” — a  truly  Chinese  reason, 
villages  were  built  on  mounds  to  raise  the  The  escort  used  the  same  vehicles  ;  none 
houses  above  the  reach  of  the  water.  of  them  rode  in  sedans,  of  which  we  only 

Five  boats  had  been  provided  at  Peh-  saw  one  during  the  whole  journey,  hold- 
tsang  for  the  embassy,  and  as  many'  more  ing  an  officer’s  wife  at  the  time.* 
for  the  escort.  The  whole  flotilla  started  The  country  was  well  cultivated  indeed, 
carlv  on  the  22d,  and  reached  Tung-chau  but  the  dwellings  and  farm-steads,  the 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  drawn  by  hamlets  and  inns,  the  numerous  and  costly 
trackers  the  entire  distance,  over  a  him-  mausolea  with  statues  and  monuments, 
dred  miles.  The  peojile  thronged  the  ;  the  public  pavilions  and  temples,  on  either 
banks  and  landings  to  see  the  “  far-travel-  side  of  the  causeway',  all  exhibited  the 
ed  strangers,”  their  curiosity  stimulated  same  features  of  neglect  and  poverty, 
no  doubt  by  the  report  of  the  late  occur-  The  buildings  improved  near  the  city, 
rences.  The  town  of  Yang-tsun,  said  to  and  for  half  a  mile,  the  way  is  bordered 
contain  one  hundred  thousand  people,  is  ' 
the  large.st  between  Tientsin  and  Tung- 
chau,  but  the  ]K>pulntion  is  dense,  and  the 
cultivation  unintermilted  along  the  entire 
route. 

The  city  of  Tung  cliau  lies  at  the  head 
of  navigation ;  two  tributaries  flow  into 
the  Pci-ho  near  it,  and  goods  intended  for 
the  capital  are  landed  here.  The  boats 
extended  .about  three  miles  in  a  nearly  un¬ 
broken  mas.s,  besides  other  long  rows  of  , .  .u  „  u  .  .  ■ .  , 

.  .  ,  ’  ,  ,11  .  tifue  thi't  the  Powhatan  returned  to  Shanehm  in  Au- 

gram  junks  anchored  below  the  town  ;  gu^t,  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  the  object  of  the 
and  the  excitement  among  the  crowds  on  1  travesties. 


by  well  built  shops,  a  tew  of  them  two 
stories  high,  and  others  brilliant  with  gild¬ 
ing,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  meaner  shops  in  the  continuation  of 

•  It  has  been  accepted  by  many  in  this  country 
that  the  pictures  given  in  the  French  and  English 
papers  of  the  entry  of  the  American  embassy  into 
Peking,  inclosed  in  a  large  cart,  wore  the  true  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  position  of  their  countrymen  on 
that  occasion;  but  when  it  is  known  that  these 
sketches  were  published  in  Europe  just  about  the 
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the  same  avenue  within  the  gate.  Seve¬ 
ral  high  and  imposing  honorary  gateways 
added  to  the  appearance  of  the  street ;  but 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  road  took 
away  all  appreciation  of  their  elegance. 

The  wall  of  the  city  near  the  Chau-yang 
Mun,  (t.  e.,  the  Morning  Sun  Gate,)  by 
which  we  entered,  is  in  good  order,  rising 
about  sixty  feet ;  and  with  the  five-storied 
guard-hoiute  over  it  nearly  forty  more, 
presented  an  imposing  appearance.  Tlie 
avenue  within  is  over  a  hundred  feet  wide 
and  unpaved,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  rain  and  travel  was  nowa  qua^ire, 
through  w’hich  horses,  carriages  and  driv¬ 
ers  floundered  in  great  confusion.  The 
scene  disappointed  ail  who  had  entertain¬ 
ed  high  expectations  of  the  splendor  of 
this  mysterious  city  and  the  grandeur  of 
its  edifices ;  yet  the  dense  masses  of  men, 
w-omen,  and  children  quietly  standing  in 
crowds  along  the  sides  of  the  way  for 
nearly  tw'o  miles,  and  behind  them  the  yel¬ 
low’  tiled  temples,  high  gateways,  and  fancy 
shops  intermingled  with  dingy  stalls  under 
the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  rendered  the 
scene  an  interesting  and  animated  sight. 
The  people  were  mostly  dressed  in  white, 
W'ith  a  tew  in  blue,  and  w’cre  estimated 
to  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  the  policemen  had  some  trou¬ 
ble  to  keep  the  most  curious  off  the  road, 
but  otherwise  there  was  no  call  for  their 
services. 

The  house  prepared  for  the  embassy 
was  situated  in  the  Old  City,  where  the 
Manchus  dwell,  in  Thirteenth  street  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Lan-kiun  tang,  it 
formerly  belonged  to  the  prime-minister 
Sai-shang-ah,  who  forfeited  them  at  his 
disgrace  in  1852.  There  were  altogether 
nineteen  rooms,  with  intervening  court¬ 
yards;  the  buildings  were  of  brick,  one 
story  high,  and  the  apartments  had  been 
recently  repaired,  painted  and  plainly  fur¬ 
nished.  The  quarters  fitted  up  for  the 
English  and  Ereiich  legations  were  in  the 
same  part  of  the  city,  but  we  did  not 
visit  them. 

The  next  day,  the  Imperial  Commission¬ 
ers,  who  had  reached  the  city  on  the 
tw’entieth,  were  informed  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  had  arrived.  It  was  deemed 
by  Mr.  W ard  to  be  only  a  suitable  mark 
of  respect  to  the  Chinese  government, 
that  until  he  had  seen  Kweiliang,  the 
members  of  his  suite  should  not  ^o 
abroad.  The  letters  for  the  Ru.ssian  min¬ 
ister  were  sent,  and  an  acknowledgment 


received  from  the  legation  the  same 
evening. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  twenty-ninth, 
Sieb,  the  provincial  judge  of  Kiungsii, 
came  to  confer  respecting  a  meeting  with 
the  commissioners,  and  the  point  of  an 
audience  at  court.  This  man,  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  of  intendant  at  Shanghai, 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  foi-- 
eigners,  and  this  experience  had  led  the 
commissioners  to  associate  him  with  them 
as  secretary  in  their  expected  conferences. 
He  was  a  crafty,  clever,  unscrupulous  of¬ 
ficial,  and  proved  by  his  interference  that 
he  had  learned  more  how  to  thwart,  than 
to  further  the  interests  of  his  country. 

At  this  visit  he  stated  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  part  t.aken  by  the  Toey  wan 
in  the  battle,  the  einjteror  was  in  some 
doubt  respecting  the  sincerity  of  the 
peaceful  professions  of  the  Americans ; 
and  their  movements  on  that  day  gave 
force  to  the  hostile  expressions  nsetl  last 
year  in  one  of  Mr.  Reed’s  dispatches,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  being  compelled  to  join 
the  Allies.  The  impres.sion  liad  obtained 
credence  among  the  t’hinese  that  the 
Americans  landed  their  own  men  from  the 
boats  towed  up,  for  an  American  had 
been  taken  prisoner  who  ha»i  asserted 
this;  nor  w’as  this  belief  very  surprising, 
though  its  existence  was  just  now  learned. 
The  judge’s  remarks,  therefore,  furnished 
.an  opjiortunHy  to  tell  him  what  was  done 
by  the  Commodore  on  that  day,  why  the 
tender  was  in  the  river,  and  to  assure 
him  that  she  had  not  landed  a  man  nor 
fired  a  gun;  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
pointed  out  the  serious  conseejuences 
which  had  and  still  might  arise  to  China 
from  this  neglect  to  prepare  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  foreign  ministers  on  the 
coast. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Ward,  attended  bv 
only  three  iMjrsons,  repaired  on  horseback 
to  the  Kia-hing-szc,  a  large  temple  near 
the  northw’est  comer  of  the  Ilwang-ching, 
i  or  Imperial  City,  which  surroumls  the 
j  walled  enclosure  called  the  Forbidden 
!  CMty,  in  which  the  emperor’s  palace  lies, 
i  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  late  dry 
j  weather  had  changed  the  muddy  streets 
I  into  cushions  of  diist,  which  the  feet  of 
men  and  horses  sent  up  in  clouds  to  the 
sky,  covering  the  whole  city  witli  a  lurid 
I  pall.  We  were  met  by  the  commis-sioners 
j  at  the  doorway,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  officials  of  every  shade  of  button,  all 
I  dressed  in  easy  summer  costume.  The 
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contrast  between  this  meeting  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  China,  where  not^  a  8<)ldier,  a  war¬ 
like  weapon,  nor  even  a  musician,  w'as 
seen,  to  the  military  parade  common  in 


European  capitals  and  courts  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  illustrated  the  different  usages  in 
the  governments  at  the  east  and  west  of 
this  vast  continent. 

[to  bk  conclcdeo.] 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO. 

BY  SIR  BENJAMIN  BRODIE. 


The  following  remarks  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  eminent  physician.  Sir 
11.  llrodie  : — “  The  empyroumatic  oil  of 
tobacco  is  produced  by  distillation  of  that 
herb  at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  One  or  two  drops  of  this  oil 
(according  to  the  size  of  the  animal) 
phiced  on  the  tongue  will  kill  a  cat  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  A  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  oil  must  be  always  circulating 
in  the  blooil  of  an  habitual  smoker,  and 
we  can  not  suppose  that  the  effects  of  it 
on  the  system  can  be  merely  negative. 
Still,  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  to  however  mode¬ 
rate  an  extent  it  be  practised,  the  smok¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  is  prejudicial.  The  first 
effect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tranquilize  the 
nervous  system.  It  allays  the  pains  of 
hunger,  and  relieves  the  uneasy  feelings 
produced  by  mental  and  boilily  exhaus¬ 
tion.  To  the  soldier  who  has  passed  the 
night  in  the  trenches  before  a  beleaguer¬ 
ed  town,  with  only  a  distant  prospect  of 
breakfast  when  the  morning  has  arrived  ; 
to  the  siiilor,  contending  with  the  elements 
in  a  storm  ;  to  the  laborer,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work  ;  to  the  traveler  in  an  uncul¬ 
tivated  region,  with  .an  insufficient  supply 
of  food,  the  use  of  a  cigar  or  a  tobacco- 
pi|)e  may  be  not  only  a  grateful  indul¬ 
gence,  but  really  beneficial.  But  the  oc¬ 
casional  use  of  it  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
habit  of  constant  smoking  w'hich  prevails 
in  certain  classes  of  society  at  the  present 
day.  The  effects  of  this  habit  are,  indeed, 
various,  the  difference  depending  on  dif¬ 
ference  of  constitution,  and  in  the  mode 
of  life  otherwise.  But  there  are  very  few 
who  do  not  suffer  harm  from  it  to  a 


greater  or  loss  extent.  The  earliest 
sj’mptoms  are  manifested  in  the  derange- 
nient  of  the  nervous  system.  A  large 
proportion  of  Inabitnal  smokers  are  ren¬ 
dered  lazy  and  listless,  indisposed  to 
bmlily  and  incapable  of  much  mental  ex¬ 
ertion.  Others  suffer  from  depression  of 
the  spirits,  amounting  to  hypochondriasis, 
which  smoking  relieves  for  a  time,  though 
it  aggravates  the  evil  afterwards.  Occ.a- 
sionally  there  is  a  general  nervous  excit.a- 
bility,  which,  though  very  much  less  in 
degree,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
delirium  tremenn  of  drunkards.  I  have 
known  many  individuals  to  suffer  from 
severe  nervous  p.ains,  sometimes  in  one 
sometimes  in  another  part  of  the  body. 
Almost  the  worst  case  of  neuralgia  that 
came  under  my  observation  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  consulted  the  late  Dr. 
Bright  and  myself.  The  pains  were  nni- 
versal,  and  never  absent ;  but  during  the 
night  they  were  especially  intense,  so  as 
almost  wholly  to  prevent  sleep.  Neither 
the  ])atient  himself  nor  his  metlical  atten¬ 
dant  had  any  doubts  that  the  disease  was 
to  be  attributed  to  his  former  habit  of 
smoking,  on  the  discontinuance  of  which 
he  slowly  .and  gradiuilly  recovered.  An 
eminent  surgeon,  tvho  h.a8  a  great  expjeri- 
ence  in  ophthalmic  disea.ses,  believes  that, 
in  some  instances,  he  has  been  able  to 
trace  blindness  from  amaurosis  to  excess 
in  tobacco  smoking;  the  connection  of 
the  two  being  pretty  well  established  in 
one  case  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  practice 
being  left  off,  the  sight  of  the  p.atient 
was  gradually  restored.  But  the  ill 
effects  of  tobacco  are  not  confined  to  the 
nervous  system.  In  many  instances  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  healthy  appetite  for  food, 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  digestion  being 
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soon  rendered  manifest  by  the  loss  of  flesh  ] 
and  the  sallow  countenance.  It  is  difli- ' 
cult  to  say  what  other  diseases  may  not 
follow  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  food  j 
continued  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
So  many  causes  are  in  oj>eration  in  the  | 
human  body  which  m.ay  tend  in  a  great- 1 
er  or  less  degree  to  tlie  production  of  | 
organic  changes  in  it,  that  it  is  only  in  . 
some  instances  we  can  venture  to  pro- 1 
nounce  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  ' 
a  disease  that  proves  mortal  has  origin¬ 
ated.  From  cases,  however,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  .‘uid  I 
from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  can  not  entert.ain  a  doubt  th.at, 
if  we  could  obt.ain  accurate  statistics  on 
the  subject,  we  should  find  that  the  value 
of  life  in  inveterate  smokers  is  consider- 
ably  belore  the  average.  Nor  is  this 
opinion  in  any  degree  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  individuals  who  in 
spite  of  the  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke 
live  to  be  old,  and  without  any  material 
dei’angemcut  of  the  health ;  analogous 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  being  met 
with  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  in¬ 
dulged  too  freely  in  the  use  of  spirituous  j 
and  fermented  rnpiors.  In  the  early  part 
the  present  century  tob.acco  smoking  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  what  are  com-  j 
moldy  called  the  lower  grades  of  society,  j 
It  was  only  every  now  and  then  that  any  i 
one  who  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  ] 
gentleman  was  addicted  to  it.  liut  since  j 
tlie  war  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  | 
consequent  substitution  of  the  cig.ar  for 
the  tobacco-pipe,  the  case  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  altered.  Nor  is  the  practice  con¬ 
fined  to  grown-up  men.  Boys,  even  at 
the  best  schools,  get  the  habit  of  smoking, 
because  they  think  it  manly  and  fashion- 
.able  to  do  so ;  not  uufrequently  because 
they  have  the  example  set  them  by  their 
tutors,  and  partly  because  there  is  no 
friendly  voice  to  warn  them  as  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  ill  consequences  to  which  it  may  give 
rise  where  the  process  of  growth  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  organs  are  not  yet  1 
fully  developed.  The  foregoing  observa¬ 
tions  relate  to  the  habit  of  smoking  as  it  | 
exists  among  us  at  the  present  time.  But 
a  still  graver  question  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  What  will  be  the  result  if  this 
habit  be  continued  by  future  generations? 
It  is  but  too  true  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  and 
their  children’s  children.  We  may  here 


take  warning  from  the  fate  of  the  Red 
Indians  of  America.  An  intelligent  Ame¬ 
rican  physician  gives  the  following  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  this 
remarkable  people: — One  generation  of 
them  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
fire-water.  They  have  a  degenerate 
and  comparatively  imbecile  progeny, 
M’ho  indulge  in  the  same  vicious  habit 
with  their  parents.  Their  progeny  is 
still  more  degenerate,  and  after  a  very 
few  generations  the  race  ceases  altoge¬ 
ther.  We  may  also  take  warning  from 
the  history  of  another  n.ation.  Mho 
some  few  centuries  ago,  mIuIc  folloM'- 
ing  the  banners  of  Solyman  the  Mag¬ 
nificent,  Mere  the  terror  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  but  M'ho  since  then,  having  become 
more  addicted  to  tobacco  smoking  than 
any  of  the  European  nations,  are  now  the 
lazy  and  lethargic  Turks,  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  all  civilized  communities.  In 
thus  placing  together  the  consequences 
of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
that  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  1  should  Im^ 
sorry  to  be  misunderstood  as  regarding 
these  two  kinds  of  intemperance  to  be  in 
an  equal  degree  ]>ernicious  and  degra¬ 
ding.  The  inveterate  tobacco-smoker 
may  be  stupid  and  lazy,  and  the  habit  to 
which  he  is  addicted  may  gradually  tend 
to  shorten  his  life  and  deteriorate  his  ofl- 
spring,  but  the  dram-drinker  is  quarrel¬ 
some,  mischievous,  and  often  criminal.  It 
is  under  the  influence  of  gin  that  the  bur¬ 
glar  and  the  murderer  become  fitted  for 
the  task  M'hich  they  have  undertaken. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for  dram¬ 
drinking  is,  that  it  induces  dise.ase  M'hich 
carries  the  poor  M’retch  prematurely  to 
the  grave,  and  rids  the  world  of  a  nui¬ 
sance.  The  dram-slrinker,  or,  to  use  a 
more  general  term,  the  drunkard,  is  held 
to  be  a  noxious  animal.  He  is  .an  outcast 
from  all  decent  society,  M'hile  there  is  no 
such  exclasion  fur  the  must  assiduous 
smoker.  If  tobacco  smokers  would  limit 
themselves  to  the  occasional  indulgence  of 
their  apfietite,  they  would  do  little  harm 
either  to  themselves  or  others;  but  there 
is  always  danger  that  a  sensu.al  habit  once 
begun  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  that 
danger  is  never  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  not  compelled  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  their  situation  to  be  actively  em¬ 
ployed.  For  such  persons  the  prudent 
course  is  to  abstain  from  smoking  altoge¬ 
ther. 
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Sevexteex  years  have  passed  since  | 
the  tlum  unknown  “  Oxford  Graduate  ”  j 
put  forth  a  volume  entitled  Modern  Paint¬ 
ers  ;  not  begun  as  he  has  since  told  us,  [ 
because  ho  then  thought  himself  qualified 
to  write  a  systematic  treatise  on  art,  but  I 
because  he  “  at  least  knew,  and  knew  it 
to  be  demonstrable,  that  Turner  was  | 
right  and  true,  and  that  his  critics  wore  j 
wrong,  false,  and  base.”  Little,  proba- ! 
bly,  did  the  Oxford  gniduate  exj)ect  that  [ 
his  chivalrous  vindication  of  that  great 
painter  should  be  so  early  ami  so  trium¬ 
phantly  successful ;  and  as  little,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  he  should  liecomo  an  authority 
on  art  among  us  long  ere  the  present 
work  should  be  completed.  The  fifth 
and  concluding  volume  is  now  before  ns,  j 
and  in  it  Mr.  liuskin  directs  his  attention  i 
finally  to  four  divisions  of  his  subject — 

”  Of  Leaf  He.auty,”  “  of  Cloud  lieauty,”  | 
“  of  Ideas  of  Itelation — luventiun  For¬ 
mal,”  “of  Ideas  of  Relation — Invention 
Spiritual.”  “  To  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.” 
This  is  the  text  chosen  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for 
his  introductory  chapter  on  “  Leaf  Beau¬ 
ty  ;”  and  most  eloquently  and  suggestive¬ 
ly  does  he  follow  out  the  leading  thought 
in  the  subsequent  chapters  on  the  earth 
vail,  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  branch,  the 
stem,  the  leaf  monument,  the  leaf  sha¬ 
dows,  and  le,ave8  motionless,  character¬ 
izing  by  the  Ia.st  lauciful  designation, 
flowers.  The  reader  will  probably  re¬ 
member  how  poetically,  in  his  third  vol¬ 
ume,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  described  the  leaf, 
as  “  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  stem — 
the  uncontrolled  expression  of  delight 
that  the  spring  had  come,  shown  in  the 
fountainlike  exjratiation  of  its  tender 
green  leaf  into  the  air ;”  and  in  a  like 
spirit  of  quaint  and  graceful  fancy  he  con¬ 
templates  “  the  earth-vail,”  that  “  imper¬ 
fect  soul,  given  to  meet  the  soul  of  man,” 
and  traces  how,  “  in  this  mystery  of  in¬ 
termediate  iK'ing  most  of  tlie  pleasures 

*  Modern  Painters  and  Word  Painting.  Vol. 
V.  ConipletinK  the  work.  By  Jobs  Ruskin,  M.A. 
London  ;  .Smith,  Elder  A  Co.  IStiU. 


we  need  from  tlie  external  world  are 
gathered,  .and  most  of  the  lessons  we  need 
are  written,  all  kinds  of  precious  grace 
and  te.aching  being  united  in  this  link  be¬ 
tween  the  earth  and  man.” 


“Wonderful  is  (lod’s  daily  preparation  of  the 
earth  for  him,  with  beautiful  means  of  life. 
First,  a  carpet  to  make  it  soft  for  him  ;  then,  a 
colored  fanta.sy  of  embroidery  thereon ;  then 
tall  spreading  of  foliage  to  shade  him  from  sun 
heat,  and  shade  also  the  fallen  rain,  that  it  may 
not  dry  (juickly  back  into  the  clouds,  but  stay 
to  nourish  the  springs  among  the  moss.  Stout 
wood  to  bear  this  leafage  ;  easily  to  be  cut,  yet 
touch  and  light,  to  make  houses  for  him,  or  in¬ 
struments  (lance  shaft  or  plow-handle,  accord 
ing  to  his  temper ;)  useles,s  it  had  been  if  hard¬ 
er  ;  useless  if  less  fibrous  ;  useless  if  less  elastic. 
Winter  comes,  and  the  shade  of  leafage  falls 
away,  to  let  the  sun  warm  the  earth ;  the 
strong  boughs  remain,  breaking  the  strength  of 
winter  winds.  .  .  Fragility  or  force,  softness 

or  strength,  in  all  degrees  and  aspects;  unerring 
uprightness,  as  of  temple  pillars,  or  undivided 
wandering  of  feeble  tendrils  on  the  ground; 
mighty  re.sistances  of  rigid  ann  and  limb  to  the 
storms  of  ages,  or  waving  to  and  fro  with  faint¬ 
est  pulse  of  summer  streamlet ;  roots,  cleaving 
the  strength  of  rock,  or  binding  the  transience 
of  the  sand ;  crests  basking  in  sunshine  of  the 
desert,  or  hiding  hy  dripping  spring  and  light- 
less  cave ;  foliage  far  tossing  in  entangled  fields 
beneath  every  wave  of  ocean — elotliing  with 
variegated,  everlasting  films  the  peaks  of  the 
trackle.ss  mountains,  or  ministering  at  cottage 


doors  to  every  gentlest  {rassion  and  simplest  joy 
of  humanity.  ’ 


In  this  pleasant  spirit,  not  only  looking 
abroad  upon  all  the  works  of  God  w'ith 
that  joy,  and  wonder,  and  intense  feeling 
of  their  beauty,  which  has  rendered  him 
so  delightful  an  art  teacher ;  but  on  this 
portion  of  his  subject,  dwelling  upon  them 
heeilfully  and  minutely  too — for  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  they  require  to  be 
sought  out  by  those  who  have  pleasure 
therein — ]Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  structure  of  the  bud  and  the  leaf, 
the  latter  chapter  supplying  some  grace¬ 
ful  and  suggestive  illustrations,  altliough 
merely  accurate  drawings  of  common  tree 
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boughs.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  that 
very  beautiful  engraving,  “  the  Dryad’s 
Crown,”  and  mark  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  that  mere  group  of  oak  leaves,  and 
say,  w’hether  it  be  possible  for  the  art 
student  to  obtain  lovelier  forms  and  com¬ 
binations  to  copy  from  than  the  common¬ 
est  natural  objects  will  supply. 

We  can  not  complain  with  some  critics, 
of  the  depreciatory  remarks  on  the  leafage 
of  Cuyp  and  Hobbima,  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  follow.  In  pointing  out  the 
vast  superiority  of  Turner’s  trees,  whether 
single  or  in  masses,  it  w’as  perfectly  fair 
to  show  how  far  below  him  the  much- 
lauded  Dutch  landscape  painters  must  be 
}>laced ;  more  especially  as  the  aim 
throughout  the  whole  work  is  to  point 
out  how  absolutely  necessary  to  excel¬ 
lence  is  truthful  and  careful  copying  of 
nature.  This  Turner  ever  did,  and  this 
Cuyp  and  Hobbima  did  not ;  for  “  no 
man  ever  before  painted  a  distant  tree 
rightly,  or  a  full-leaved  branch  rightly.” 
The  beautiful  cluster  of  foliage  in  the  en¬ 
graving  entitled  “Hy  the  Wayside”  fine¬ 
ly  illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks,  and 
proves,  too,  how  little  of  Tunier’s  peculiar 
excellence — the  rich  and  profuse  luxu¬ 
riance  of  his  foregrounds  especially — can 
be  appreciated,  save  by  those  who  have 
studied^  not  engravings  of  his  pictures, 
but  his  owMi  drawings.  A  lovely  “  bit”  is 
this  wayside  bank  and  thicket — a  picture 
in  itself ;  and  yet  it  is  the  faithful  render¬ 
ing  of  a  small  portion  only  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  that  fine  view  of  Richmond, 
looking  up  the  river,  in  the  Yorkshire  se¬ 
ries.  Farther  on  we  have,  in  the  plate 
“  By  the  Brookside,”  a  more  striking  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  utter  inatlequateness  of 
the  published  engravings  to  do  justice  to 
Turner’s  marvellous  “infinitude  of  execu¬ 
tion.”  In  this,  including  scarcely  one 
third  of  the  foreground,  itself  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  whole  view  of  Rich¬ 
mond  from  the  moors,  a  picture  is  formed 
containing  quite  as  much  variety  as  many 
a  highly-finished  drawing ;  but  still  “  only 
a  most  costly  engraving  of  the  real  size 
could  give  any  idea  of  the  mossy  and  fer¬ 
ny  leafage  included  in  the  real  design.” 

The  chapters  on  the  branch,  the  stem, 
the  leaf  monuments,  the  leaf  shadows, 
which  follow,  offer  many  suggestive  re¬ 
marks  ;  but  they  are,  we  think,  rather 
suited  to  the  general  inquirer,  or  amateur, 
than  to  the  art  student,  although  much 
good  counsel  to  the  latter  is  included. 


[April, 

There  is  good  counsel  to  us  all  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  piissage,  which  includes  the  chap 
ter  on  “  leaf  monuments.”  The  leaf- 
though  so  short-lived,  has  not  been  use, 
less  during  its  life,  for 

“  Dying,  it  leaves  its  own  small  but  well-la¬ 
bored  thread,  adding,  though  imperceptibly,  yet 
'  essentially,  to  the  strength,  from  root  to  crest, 

I  of  the  trunk  on  which  it  had  lived,  and  fitting 
I  that  trunk  for  better  service  to  succeeding  races 

I  of  leaves . This  lesson  we  have  to 

I  take  from  the  leafs  life.  One  more  we  nay  re- 
j  ccive  from  its  death.  If  ever,  in  autumn,  a  pen¬ 
siveness  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by  in 
their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  to  their 
I  mighty  monuments  (the  trees.)  Behold  how 
I  fair,  how  far  prolonged  in  arch  and  aisle,  the 
i  avenues  of  the  valleys,  the  fringes  of  the  hills! 
So  stately — so  eternal ;  the  joy  of  man,  the  com¬ 
fort  of  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the 
earth — they  are  but  the  monuments  of  those 
poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  pa.st  us  to  die.  Let 
them  not  pass  without  our  understanding  their 
last  coun-sel  and  example — that  we'  also,  careless 
of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the 
world;  monuments  by  which  men  may  be 
taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  died,  but 
where  we  lived.” 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  part, 
Tjcaves  Motionle«»^  has  passages  of  great 
beauty  ;  but  it  surprises  us  at  the  outsca 
with  the  strange  assertion,  that  “  few  peo¬ 
ple  care  about  flowers,”  and  the  jet 
stranger  assertion  that,  while  “  they  seem 
intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  hu- 
!  nianity,  they  have  but  little  interest  for 
men  of  supreme  power  and  thoughtful- 
!  ness.”  Surely,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
I  choir  of  English  poets — of  all  really  de- 
•  serving  the  name,  from  Chaucer  to  Ten- 
j  nyson — we  must  protest  against  this  most 
I  startling  paradox.  From  Mr.  Ruskin, 

;  least  of  all,  should  we  have  expected  it, 
I  remembering  how,  in  the  chapter  on  Ittla- 
j  live  Vital  Beauty^  in  his  second  volume, 

I  he  rjjcognizes  this  interest  in  and  love  of 
I  flow'ers  as  characteristic  of  all  great  poets ; 
and  how,  subsequently,  he  illustrates  the 
!  glowing  imagination  of  Shaksjware,  bc- 
I  cjiuse  “  it  goes  into  the  inmost  soul  of 
j  every  flower  ”  of  Perdiia’s  gathered  lap- 
j  ful ;  and  how  he  lingers  with  delight  over 
I  Wordsworth’s  “delicious  stanzas”  ad- 
I  dressed  to  the  daisy.  That  the  great 
I  painters  should  but  slightly  heed  flowers, 

I  or  rather,  seldom  care  to  paint  them,  may, 

I  we  think,  be  accounted  lor  easily  enough 
I  by  the  fact  that  historical  scenes  arc  scO- 
I  dom  indeed  enacted  among  flowers,  and 
!  that  the  landscape  painter,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
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80on  after  remarks  requires  such  breadth  j 
of  foreground,  implying  such  distance  i 
from  the  sjMjctator,  that  it  must  entirely 
prevent  his  attempting  flower  detail.  But, 
after  all,  is  it  not  because  “  what  is  best  ■ 
in  flowers  is  inimitable,”  that  the  greatest  I 
painters  have  introduced  them  so  sparing- 1 
ly  ?  Their  matchless  colore,  their  match- 1 
less  texture,  how  leaden  the  brightest  co- 
b.alts,  even  ultramarine  itself,  show  beside  1 
the  gentian  or  the  d.azzling  little  forget- 1 
me-not ;  how  inadequ.ate  the  richest  car- 1 
mines  to  rival  the  matchless  flush  of  the  ' 
innermost  folded  rose-leaves  !  Hut  then,  j 
still  more,  the  texture  of  the  flower  ]>ctal,  j 
even  of  the  meanest,  who  shall  paint  that  ?  j 
The  thick  masses  of  foliage,  the  Avayside  j 
herbage,  even  the  leaf,  arc  fairly  imitable  ; 
but  wliat  pencil  can  embody  that  wonder¬ 
ful  garment  which  clothes  the  flowers  of 
the  field — that  robe  of  light  which  arrays 
the  transitory  lily  ?  “  Solomon  in  all  his 

glory  ”  m.a}’  be  painted  ;  for  his  robe, 
however  gorgeous,  was  but  human  handi¬ 
work,  woven  and  broidered  by  earthly 
fingers;  but  here,  take  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  and  mark  the  exquisite  delicii- 
cy  of  that  web,  wrought  in  no  mortal 
loom,  and  vet,  with  divine  prodigality  of  I 
resource,  given  but  to  be  worn  for  a  few  j 
short  days !  I 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  ! 
the  beautiful  variety  of  sliajie  in  the 
leaves  of  flowering  plants,  and  two  de- ' 
lightful  outlines  of  the  buttercup  le.af,  “de¬ 
licately  rent  into  beauty,”  showing  that, 

“  as  in  the  aiguilles  of  the  great  Alps,  so 
in  this  lowliest  field-herb,  where  rending 
is  the  law’  of  being,  it  is  the  law'  of  loveli¬ 
ness  ;”  ami  showing,  too,  what  unexpected 
forms  of  beauty  are  lying  unregarded 
under  our  very  tootsteps.  Very  eloquent 
and  suggestive  are  the  closing  remarks. 
(4ur  quotation  is  long,  but  it  would  be 
injustice  alike  to  Mr.  Ruskin  and  to  our 
readers  if  we  abridged  it : 

“  Ixjaves  motionless.  The  strong  pines  wave 
above  them,  and  the  weak  grasses  tremble  be¬ 
side  them ;  but  the  blue  stars  rest  upon  the  earth 
with  a  peace  as  of  heaven ;  and  far  along  the 
ridges  of  iron  rock,  moveless  as  they,  the  rubied 
crests  of  Alpine  rose  flush  in  the  low  rays  of 
morning.  Nor  these  yet  the  stillest  leaves ; 
others  there  are  subdued  to  a  deeper  quietness, 
the  mute  slaves  of  the  earth,  to  whom  we  owe, 
perhaps,  thanks  and  tenderness,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  of  all  we  have  to  render  for  the  leaf  min¬ 
istries.  .  .  .  Lichen  and  mosses  (though 
these  last,  in  their  luxuriance,  are  deep,  and  rich 


as  herbage,  yet  both,  for  the  most  part,  humblest 
of  green  things  that  live,)  how  of  these?  Meek 
creatures  I  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth,  vailing 
with  hushed  soilness  its  dintless  rocks ;  crea¬ 
tures  full  of  pity,  covering  with  strange  and  ten¬ 
der  honor  the  scarred  disgrace  of  ruin,  laying 
quiet  finger  on  tlie  trembling  stones,  to  teach 
them  rest  No  words  that  I  know’  of  will  say 
what  these  mosses  are ;  none  are  delicate 
enough ;  none  perfect  enough ;  none  rich 
enough.  How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  round¬ 
ed  bosses  of  furred  and  beaming  green — the 
starre<l  divisions  of  rubied  bloom,  fine-film¬ 
ed,  as  if  the  rock  spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as 
we  do  gla.ss — the  traceries  of  intricate  silver  and 
fringes  of  amber,  lustrous,  aborescent,  burnished 
through  every  fiber  into  fitful  brightness,  and 
glo8.sy  traverses  of  silken  change,  yet  all  subdu¬ 
ed  and  pensive,  and  framed  for  simplest,  sweet¬ 
est  offices  of  grace.  They  will  not  be  gathere<l, 
like  the  flowers,  for  chaplet  or  love-token  ;  but 
of  these  the  wild  bird  will  make  its  nest,  and 
the  wearied  child  its  pillow. 

“And,  as  the  earth’s  first  mercy,  so  they  are 
its  last  gift  to  U.S.  When  all  other  service  is 
vain,  from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  and 
gray  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the  head¬ 
stone.  The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gift-bear¬ 
ing  grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but 
these  do  service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the  build¬ 
er’s  yard,  flowers  for  the  bride’s  chamber,  com 
for  the  granary,  moss  for  the  grave.  Yet  as,  in 
one  sehse,  the  humblest,  in  another  they  are  the 
most  honored  of  the  earth-children.  Unfading 
as  motionless,  the  worm  frets  them  not,  and  the 
autumn  wastes  not  Strong  in  lowliness,  they 
neither  blanch  in  heat  nor  pine  in  frost 

To  them,  slow-fingered,  constant-hearted,  is 
entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark  eternal  tapes¬ 
tries  of  the  hills  ;  to  them,  slow-pencilled,  iris- 
dyed,  the  ten«ler  framing  of  their  endless  ima¬ 
gery.  .Sharing  the  stillness  of  the  unimpassion¬ 
ed  rock,  they  share  also  its  endurance ;  and 
while  the  winds  of  departing  spring  scatter  the 
white  hawthorn  blossom  like  drifted  snow,  ami 
summer  dims  on  the  parched  meadow  the  droop¬ 
ing  of  its  cowslip  gold,  far  alxwe,  among  the 
mountains,  the  silver  lichen-sjmts  rest,  starlike, 
on  the  stone ;  and  the  gathering  orange  stain, 
u|>on  the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak,  reflects 
tlie  sunsets  of  a  thousand  years.” 

Tlie  next  part  is  entitled  Cloud  Beau¬ 
ty  ^  for  “  between  the  earth  and  man  arose 
the  leaf.  Between  the  heaven  and  earth 
came  the  cloud.  His  life  being  partly  as 
the  falling  leaf,  and  partly  as  the  flying 
vapor.”  There  are  some  eloquent  pas- 
s.ages  in  these  chapters,  though  none,  we 
think,  etpialling  that  fine  descrijition  in 
the  fourth  volume,  of  the  clouds,  “  going 
forth  at  their  pleasure,  covering  the  east 
and  west  with  the  waving  of  their  wings,” 
and  their  glorious  ministries  around  “  the 
tabernacle  of  the  sun.”  Still  the  answers. 
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and  attempts  at  answers — for  Mr.  Ruskin  ! 
does  not  profess  to  have  wholly  fathomed  ! 
their  mysteries ;  who,  indeed,  could  ? — to 
the  question,  “  what  is  a  cloud  ?”  are 
pleasant,  and  afford  much  information  to  : 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  art¬ 
ist.  There  is  something  poetical  in  the 
very  names  Mr.  Ruskin  has  ^’cn  to  his 
chapters  here :  The  Cloud  Flocks,  The 
Cloud  Chariots,  The  Angel  of  the  Sea.  i 
By  the  last  designation  the  rain,  with  its  j 
gentle  ministries,  is  implied.  The  rain-  ; 
cloud  “  our  English  artists  naturally  paint-  \ 
ed  often,  and  rightly ;  but  are  their  pic- ; 
tures  the  better  for  it?  We  have  seen  j 
how  mountains  arc  be.autifnl,  how  trees 
.are  beautiful,  how  sun-lighted  clouds  are 
beautiful — but  c.an  rain  be  beautiful  ?”  ' 
“  Yes,”  he  answers,  “  the  soft  wings  of  I 
the  sea-angel  droop  still  with  dew,  and  j 
the  slnadows  of  their  plumes  falter  on  the  I 
hills :  i 

i 

“  Nor  are  these  wings  colorless.  We  babitu- 1 
ally  think  of  the  rain-cloud  only  as  dark  and 
gray,  not  knowing  that  we  own  to  it  perhaps  I 
the  fairest,  though  not  the  most  dazzling,  of  the 
hues  of  heaven.  Often,  in  our  English  morn-  : 
ings,  the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn  form  soft  level  I 
fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the ‘blue ;  j 
or,  when  of  less  extent  gather  into  apparent  bars,  I 
crossing  the  sheets  of  broader  cloud  above ;  and  | 
all  these  bathed  throughout  in  an  unspeakable  j 
light  of  pure  rose-color,  and  purple,  and  amber,  j 
and  blue ;  not  shining,  but  misty-soft,  the  bar¬ 
red  masses,  when  seen  nearer,  composed  of 
clusters  or  tresses  of  cloud,  like  floss-silk,  look¬ 
ing  as  if  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf 
of  lighted  rain.  No  clouds  form  such  skies, 
none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable. . 

”  Few  of  us,  perliaps,  have  thought,  in  watch¬ 
ing  its  career  (the  rain-cloud)  across  our  own 
mossy  bills,  or  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
springs  amidst  the  mountain  quietness,  that  the 
chief  masters  of  tlic  human  imagination  owed, 
and  confessed  that  they  owed,  the  force  of  their 
noblest  thoughts,  not  to  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
nor  the  majesty  of  the  hill,  but  to  the  flying 
cloud.  Yet  they  never  saw  it  fly  as  we  may  in 
our  own  England.  So  far,  at  least,  as  I  know 
the  clouds  of  the  south,  they  arc  often  more 
terrible  than  ours,  but  the  English  Pe^us  is 
swifter.  On  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  hills, 
when  the  rain-cloud  is  low  and  much  broken,* 
and  the  steady  west  wind  fills  all  space  with  its 
strength,  the  sun-gleams  fly  like  golden  vul¬ 
tures  ;  they  are  flashes  rather  than  shinings ; 
the  dark  spaces  and  the  dazzling,  race  and  skim 
along  the  acclivities,  and  dart  and  dip  from  crag 
to  dell,  swallow-like ;  no  Graim  these,  gray  and 
withered ;  greyhounds  rather,  following  the  Ce- 
rinthian  stag  with  the  golden  antlers.'* 

And  hotv  gloriously  has  Turner  painted 


these  skies !  how  closely  he  watched  their 
changes,  and  how  carefully  he  noted  down 
in  those  precious  pencil  memoranda  effects 
so  evanescent,  that  probably  no  eye  8.ave 
his  own  ever  before  remarked  them.  Wo 
have  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  was  ever  on  tlie 
look-out  for  these  vanishing  effects  in  a 
subsequent  chapter — the  series  of  sketch¬ 
es  m.ado  at  sea,  in  shorthand,  as  it  were, 
of  the  rising  sun — roughest,  rudest  “jot¬ 
tings  down  ”  of  the  sun,  halt  risen,  three 
quarters  risen,  just  above  the  horizon, 
and  then  rising  higher  and  higher.  ]\Io8t 
suggestive  is  this  fac-similu  of  harsh 
s<;ratches  .and  ill-made  circles,  and  “yel¬ 
low,”  “  purple,”  “  red,”  scribbled  here 
and  there,  when  wo  remember  that  such 
slight,  and  to  us  almost  unintelligible 
hints,  were  sufficient  to  recall  to  his  mind 
all  the  beauty  and  all  the  glory  of  those 
morning  skies  which  he  h.as  ]>aintcd  so 
ini  mit. ably. 

But,  although  so  dutiful  a  follower  of 
nature,  never  thinking  that  he  could  im¬ 
agine  clouds,  and  storms,  and  sunrises,  and 
sun-sets,  finer  than  she  could  set  before 
him.  Turner  is  the  most  poetical  of  lands¬ 
cape  painters,  making  each  detail  tell  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  scene  he  is  p.ainting, 
and  employing  all  the  “  wit<-hery  ”  of  his 
matchless  skies  to  deepen  the  effect.  Mr. 
Ruskin  illustrates  this  poetic  feeling  of 
Turner  by  reference  to  his  drawings  of 
Salisbury  and  Stonehenge  as  types  of  the 
two  great  religions  of  our  land,  the  Christ- 
ian  and  Druidical.  In  tli.at  of  Salisbury 
he  places  the  cathedral  .as  the  central 
point,  and  surrounds  it  with  light,  while 
the  pas.sing  summer-storm  is  “  a  rain  of 
blessing,  abundant,  but  full  of  brightness, 
golden  gleams  flying  across  the  wet  grass, 
and  falling  softly  on  the  lines  of  willows  in 
the  v.alley ;”  while  a  shepherd  w.atching 
his  sheep,  resting  quietly,  forms  the  fore¬ 
ground.  In  the  drawing  of  Stonehenge 
there  is  also  light  from  above ;  but  it  is 
the  scathing  lightning,  “  the  rock  pillars 
seem  to  reel  before  its  slope ;”  and  nearer, 
in  the  darkness,  the  shepherd  lies  dead, 
his  flock  scattered.”  Thus,  in  his  two 
drawings  for  Finden’s  Bible  of  Sinai  and 
Lebanon,  we  have 

“  .\nother  instance  of  his  opposed  use  of  the 
lightning  symbol,  and  of  the  rsin  of  blessing  ” 
(and  in  this  case  he  himself  explained  his  mean¬ 
ing).  “  He  took  them  to  show  the  opposite  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  The  rock 
of  Moses  is  shown  in  the  burning  of  tlie  desert, 
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among  fallen  stones ;  forked  lightning  cleaving 
the  blue  mist  which  vails  the  summit  of  Sinai. 
Armed  Arabs  pause  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  No 
human  habitation  is  seen,  nor  any  herb  or  tree, 
nor  any  brook,  and  the  lightning  strikes  with¬ 
out  rain.  Over  the  Mount  Lebanon  an  inten.se- 
ly  soft,  gray-blue  sky  is  melting  into  dewy  rain. 
Every  ravine  is  filled,  every  promontory  crown¬ 
ed,  by  tenderest  foliage,  golden  in  slanting  sun¬ 
shine.  The  white  convent  nestles  into  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  rock  ;  and  a  little  brook  runs  under 
the  shadow  of  the  nearer  trees,  beside  which 
two  monks  sit  reading.” 


“  A  beautiful  tliought,”  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
very  truly  remarks,  “  but  an  erring  one, 
as  all  thoughts  are  that  oppose  the  Law 
to  the  Gospel for  “  if  people  would  but 
read  the  text  of  their  Ilibles  M’ith  heartier 
purpose  of  understanding  it,  instead  of 
8U|K*r8titiously,  they  w'ould  see  that 
throughout  the  ])arts  which  they  are  in- 
temled  to  make  their  own  (the  Psalms)  it 
is  always  the  Law'  which  is  spoken  of  with 
chief  Joy and  then,  in  a  spirit  that 
greatly  reminds  us  of  Hooker,  he  finely 
jtoints  out  how  even  the  following  after 
beauty  brings  us  “  always  under  a  stenier 
dominion  of  mystorioufj  law — that  briglit* 
ness  is  continually  based  upon  obedience, 
and  all  majesty  only  another  form  of  sub¬ 
mission.”  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  closing 
this  investigation  of  the  beauty  of  the  vi¬ 
sible  worhl,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  “  the  thing  to  be  shown  was  not  a 
pleasure  to  be  snatched,  but  a  law  to  be 
iearne«l.”  And  then,  .as  “  our  last  message 
from  tlie  Angel  of  the  Sea,”  Mr.  Ruskin 
ends  with  a  tine  paraphrase  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  Psalm. 

The  eighth  p.art,  “  On  Ideas  of  Rela¬ 
tion — first  of  invention  formal,”  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  impiiry  into  the  various  powers, 
coiulitions,  and  aims  of  mind  involved  in 
the  conception  or  creation  of  pictures ;  and 
in  the  first  chapter,  entitled  “The  Law  of 
Help,”  arc  some  most  suggestive  remarks 
on  invention.  This  is  “  arrangement,  in 
which  every  thing  in  the  work  is  consistent 
with  all  things  else,  and  helpful  to  all 
Jiings  else.”  The  greatest  and  rarest  of 
all  qualities  of  art  Is  this ;  for,  “  in  true 
composition,  every  thing  not  only  helps 
every  thing  else  a  little,  but  helps  with  its 
utmost  power.  Every  atom  is  in  full 
energy,  and  all  that  energy  is  kind.  Not 
a  line  nor  spark  of  color  but  is  doing  its 
very  best,  and  that  best  is  aid.”  Thus, 
“the  very  minutest  portion  of  a  great 
coin|K>sition  is  helpful  to  the  whole.” 
This  is  pointed  out  pleasantly  in  the  next 


I  chapter,  “  The  Task  of  the  Least,”  where 
I  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  for  his  text  two  of  Tur- 
I  Tier’s  engravings,  “  Rietz,  near  Saumur,” 
I  .and  the  ”  Fall  of  Schaff hausen,”  and  ex- 
!  emplifies,  from  the  former,  the  “  motive,” 
:  which  is  quietness,  and,  from  the  latter, 
I  that  whidi  is  tumult ;  and  then  goes  on 
showing,  by  illustrations  from  Turner’s 
I  Liber  Studiorum,  that  this  law  of  arrange¬ 
ment  holds  good  even  to  the  slightest  de¬ 
tails  ;  and  that,  “  unless  every  leaf,  and 
I  every  visible  point  or  object,  how'ever 
sm.all,  forms  a  part  of  some  harmony,  it 
I  has  no  business  in  the  picture.” 

I  The  succeeding  chapter,  “  The  Rule  of 
I  the  Greatest,”  offers  some  important  re- 
I  marks  on  “  the  nature  and  influence  of 
magnitude.”  And  be  it  rcmembei  cd  that 
“  greatness  can  only  be  rightly  e.stimated 
when  minuteness  is  justly  reverenced 
for  “  greatness  is  the  aggregation  of  mi- 
!  nuteness ;  nor  c:m  its  sublimity  be  felt 
truthfully  by  any  mind  unaccustomed  to 
the  .affectionate  wiitching  of  wh.at  is 
least.”  The  mere  love  of  magnitude,  as 
something  desirable  for  its  own  sake, 
“  was  one  of  the  most  unfailing  signs  of 
baseness  of  mind  among  the  Renaissance 
builders — the  widest  and  most  corrupting 
expression  of  vulgarity.  The  microscopic 
I  drawing  of  an  insect  may  be  precious,  but 
j  nothing  except  disgrace  .and  misguidance 
j  will  ever  be  g.athered  from  such  work  as 
that  of  H.aydon  or  Barry.”  The  conclml- 
1  ing  sentence  of  this  chapter  contains 
words  of  wisdom,  to  be  treasured  up  by 
the  many,  as  well  as  by  the  art  student. 
“  No  one  can  tell  you  beforehand  what  to 
.accept  and  wh.at  to  ignore ;  only  remem¬ 
ber  alw.ays,  in  painting  .as  in  eloquence, 
the  greater  your  strength,  the  quieter 
will  be  your  manner  and  the  fewer  your 
words ;  and  in  painting,  as  in  all  the  arts 
and  acts  of  life,  the  secret  of  high  success 
will  be  found,  not  in  a  fretful  and  various 
excellence,  but  in  a  quiet  singleness  of 
justly-chosen  aim.” 

The  succeeding  chapter,  “  The  Law  of 
Perfectne.s8,”  follows  out-  the  inquiry — 
What  is  perfectness  ?  .and  replies,  “  Per¬ 
fectness,  properly  so  called,  me.ans  har¬ 
mony — the  doing  our  work  thoroughly." 
Some  very  interesting  details  are  given 
here  of  Turner’s  manner  of  working — of 
th.at  completeness,  and  yet  rapidity  of 
execution,  which  made  the  artists  who 
saw  him  finishing  at  the  Ac.ademy,  sus¬ 
pect  that,  instead  of  painting  the  picture, 
lie  was  merely  removing  an  upper  cover- 
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ing  from  the  finished  work  beneath.  With 
the  remarks  that,  “  partial  conception  is 
no  conception,”  that  “  the  w'hole  picture 
must  be  imagined  or  none,”  and  therefore, 
seeing  that  “  vanity  and  selfishness  are 
troublous,  e-ager,  anxious,  petulant — paint¬ 
ing  can  only  be  done  in  calm  of  mind,” 
Mr.  Kuskin  concludes  this  part  by  finally 
urging  the  necessity  of  every  true  artist 
being  a  truly  noble  man. 

In  the  ninth  and  concluding  part  we 
have  several  very  interesting  subjects 
brought  under  review.  The  following 
division  of  landscape  painting  merits  tran¬ 
scription  : 

“  I.  The  heroic,  representing  an  imaginary 
world,  inhabited  by  men  not,  pt*rhaps,  perfectly 
civilized,  but  noble,  and  usually  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  and  by  spiritual  beings  of  the  high¬ 
est  order ;  fi^quently  without  architecture,  but 
never  without  figure,  action,  or  emotion.  Its 
principal  master  is  Titian.  II.  classical — repre¬ 
senting  an  imaginary  world,  inlutbited  by  per¬ 
fectly  civilized  men,  and  by  spiritual  powers  of 
an  inferior  order.  ...  Its  principle  master  is 
Nicolo  Poussin.  III.  Pastoral  —  representing 
pea.sant  life,  and  its  daily  work  ;  or  such  scene¬ 
ry  as  may  be  naturally  suggested  of  it.  .  .  .  No 
supernatural  being  is  ever  visibly  present.  Its 
principal  master  is  Cuyp.  IV.  Contemplative 
— directed  principally  to  the  ob.^ervance  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  record  of  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  landscape,  illustrat¬ 
ed  by,  or  contrasted  with,  existing  states  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  No  supernatural  being  is  visibly  pre¬ 
sent  It  admits  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
requires,  in  general,  figure  incident,  but  not 
of  an  exciting  character.  It  was  not  developed 
completely  until  recent  times.  Its  principal 
master  is  Turner." 

Thus,  "  we  find  that  all  true  landscape,  whe¬ 
ther  simple  or  exalt^  depends  primarily  for  its 
interest  on  connection  with  humanity,  or  with 
spiritual  powers.  Banish  your  nymphs  and 
heroes  from  the  classical  landscape,  its  laurel 
shades  will  move  you  no  more.  Show  that  the 
dark  clefts  of  the  most  romantic  mountain  are 
uninhabited  or  un traversed,  it  will  cease  to  be 
romantic.  Fields  without  shepherds,  and  with¬ 
out  fiuries,  will  have  no  gaiety  in  their  green ; 
nor  will  the  noblest  mas.ses  of  ground,  or  colors 
of  cloud,  arrest  or  raise  your  thoughts,  if  the 
eartli  has  no  life  to  sustain  and  the  heaven  none 
to  refresh.” 

Mr.  liu.skin  has  been  charged  by  many 
critics  with  advocating  in  art  an  utter  in- 
diflFerence  to  objects  of  human  interest. 
We  trust  that  this  passage,  and  especially 
the  subsequent  paragrajih  (too  long  to  be 
inserted  here)  will  prevent  all  such  mis¬ 
apprehension  for  the  future.  We  much 
regret  the  closing  remarks  in  this  chapter. 


for  they  are  certainly  liable  to  be  taken  in 
a  sense — indeed,  they  have  been  thus 
taken  —  which  we  can  not  believe  Jilr. 
Kuskin  ever  intended.  Surely  the  writer 
who,  scorning  the  commonplace  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  conventional  Christianity,  has  so 
oflen,  ill  his  most  eloquent  passages,  heart¬ 
ily  and  directly  referred  to  its  jieculiar 
doctrines,  could  never  intend  to  ignore 
that  word  which  is  “  a  lamp  to  our  feet,” 
and  substitute  a  vague  mysticism  about 
the  only  revelation  being  “  that  flesh- 
bound  volume  thyself.”  In  the  next  cluqv 
ter  we  have  a  most  lofty  conception  of 
the  Greek  character,  but  which  certainly 
no  history  of  that  people  confirms.  That 
the  “  ruling  jiurpose  ”  of  Greek  poetry  is 
“  the  assertion  of  victory  by  heroism,  over 
fate,  sin,  and  death,”  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceded  ;  but  that  the  luxurious  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor,  even  more,  the  wayward, 
pleasure-seeking  Athenians,  could  ever  be 
represented  as  distinguishing  themselves 
by  heroic  victory  over  that,  appalling 
three,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  imagine.  In 
the  old  heroic  ages  there  might  be  in¬ 
stances  of  men  “just,  sU'ong,  and  fearless, 
and  up  to  their  jiower  perfect;”  but  can 
this  calm  defiance  of  the  womt,  so  finely 
expressed  in  the  following  pas.sage,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  normal  type  of  the  Greek 
mind  ? 

“  While  we  live  we  will  hold  fast  our  inte¬ 
grity  ;  no  weak  tears  shall  blind  us,  no  untime¬ 
ly  tremors  abate  our  strength  of  ann  nor  swift¬ 
ness  of  limb.  The  gods  liavc  given  us  the  this 
glorious  body,  and  this  righteous  conscience ; 
thc.se  we  will  keep  bright  and  pure  to  the  end. 
So  may  we  fall  to  misery,  but  not  to  baseness. 
So  may  we  sink  to  sleep,  but  not  to  shame." 

Xoble  heroism  this ;  but  does  history 
testify  to  the  truth  of  it  ?  Very  beautiful 
is  the  following  passage : 

“  And  herein  was  conquest.  So  defied,  the 
betraying  and  accusing  shadows  shrank  back  : 
the  mysterious  horror  suliduod  itself  to  majestic 
sorrow.  Death  was  swallowed  up  in  victor)’. 
Their  blood,  which  seemed  to  be  poured  out  upon 
the  ground,  rose  into  hvacinthine  flowers.  All 
the  beauty  of  the  earth  opened  to  them.  .  .  . 
Sun,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  sea — all  melted 
into  grace  and  love.  The  fatal  arrows  rang  not 
now  at  the  shoulders  of  Apollo  the  healer ;  lord  of 
life,  and  of  the  threti  great  spirits  of  life— Care, 
Memory,  Melody;  great  Artemis  guarded  their 
flocks  by  night;  Selene  kissed  in  love  the  eyes 
of  those  that  slept  And  from  all  came  help  to 
body  and  soul ;  a  strange  spirit  lifting  the  love¬ 
ly  limbs,  a  strange  light  glowing  on  the  golden 
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hair,  and  strangest  comfort  filling  the  trustful 
heart,  so  that  they  could  put  off  their  armor, 
and  lie  down  to  sleep,  their  work  well  done, 
whcUier  at  the  gates  of  their  temples  or  of  their 
mountains;  accepting  the  death  they  once 
thought  terrible  as  the  gift  of  Him  who  knew 
and  granted  what  was  lK»t” 

Very  beautiful  is  this;  but,  if  trust  in 
“Him  who  knew'  and  granted  what  was 
best  ”  was  the  source  of  this  almost  super¬ 
human  fortitude,  wherefore  is  the  Greek 
.alone  pointed  out  as  though  he  solely  rest¬ 
ed  on  that  great  truth  which  the  chosen 
people  of  old  and  the  Christian  w'orld  hold 
withfarfirmer  grasp ?  We  fullyagree  with 
Mr.  Uuskin  as  to  the  folly  of  merely  look¬ 
ing  on  what  is  called  “  the  bright  side  of 
things,”  w’hen,  as  he  truly  remarks,  “God 
has  given  them  two  sides,  and  intended 
tis  to  see  both and  we  as  heartily  de¬ 
nounce  with  him  those  silly  religioas  pub¬ 


lications  which,  with  mawkish  sentimen¬ 
tality,  paint  all  things  coulettr  de  rose. 
Hut  this  kind  of  feeling  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  accept  ns  a  type  of  the  Christian 
faith.  “  The  right  faith  of  man,”  as  Mr. 
Kuskin  truly  says,  “is  not  intended  to 
give  him  repose,  but  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work.  It  is  not  intended  that  he 
should  look  away  from  the  place  he  lives 
in  now,  and  cheer  himself  with  thoughts 
of  the  place  he  is  to  live  in  next ;  but  that 
he  should  look  stoutly  into  this  world,  in 
faith  that  if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly 
here,  some  good  to  others  or  himself,  with 
which  he  b  not  at  present  concerned,  w’ill 
come  of  it  hereafter.”  Now  what  is  thb 
but  the  healthful  Christian  faith,  that — 

“  Argues  not 

Against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bates  a  jot 
Of  heart,  or  hope ;  but  still  bears  up,  and  steers 
Right  onward  ?” 


From  Colburn’s  New  Monthlj. 
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I  SHALL  commence  thi.s  article  bv  tell-  i 
ing  the  reader  at  the  outset  who  i  am,  j 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  effects  which 
my  honest  and  open  avowal  may  produce. 

I  hate  disguises,  and  here  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  matter,  I  throw  off  the 
cloak  with  which  my  mortal  sins  are 
shrouded,  and  stand  before  you  a  curious, 
idle,  imjxjrtincnt,  and  rather  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  pries  into  aflairs  in  which  he 
is  in  no  degree  concerned,  and  watches, 
with  a  vigilance  always  on  the  alert,  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  every  body  who  is 
HO  unfortunate  ait  to  be  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  his  observation.  If  there  be 
any  thing  hidden,  I  am  sure  to  be  the 
means  of  dragging  it  to  light ;  if  there 
be  any  disguise  attempted,  behold  the 
man  who  rends  it  in  twain,  and  reveals 
the  masker  divested  of  his  covering,  and 
with  all  his  deformities  broadly  and 
clearly  defined.  I  do  those  things  not 
merely  from  philanthropical  motives.  I 
VOL.  LI.— No.  4. 


do  them  partly  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  I  do  them  to  exult  in  tin: 
confusion  and  disgrace  in  which  my  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  are  invairably  involved. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  strange  charac¬ 
ter  of  mine,  the  follow’ing  events  would 
probably  never  have  been  recorded,  or 
they  might — which  is,  perhaps,  still  worse 
— have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  his¬ 
torian  quite  unequal  to  the  task. 

In  a  very  quiet,  secluded,  halt-aristocra¬ 
tic  square  in  the  city  of  Vanity,  there  re¬ 
sided  only  last  summer  (so  recent  are  the 
matters  here  revealed)  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Head.  He  was  a  very  quiet, 
respectable  person,  possessed  of  consider- 
•able  shrewdness,  and  endowed  with  no 
mean  intellectual  attainments.  I  lived 
next  door  io  him,  so  that  I  had  various 
opportunities  of  forming  a  pretty  correct 
estimate  of  his  character.  Mr.  Head  was 
a  mau  of  money,  and  the  whole  of  his 
energies  had  been  directed,  for  a  number 
35 
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of  years  to  the  accumulation  of  money, 
and  which,  as  it  increased,  Mr.. Head’s 
love  for  it  seemed  to  wax  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pccunia 
crescit 

For  all  this,  Mr.  Head  was  not  a  mere 
miser — he  w’as  grasping,  a  little  avari¬ 
cious,  perhaps — but  he  did  not  deny  him¬ 
self  any  of  the  comforts  of  life.  He  lived 
well,  not  to  say  expensively.  I  think  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  meet  with  a  bet¬ 
ter-informed  man  than  Mr.  Head.  He 
was  well  up  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  day,  j 
.and  was  particularly  fond  of  priding  him¬ 
self  upon  his  sagacity  and  his  penetrating 
and  searching  character,  which  rendered 
it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  be  im¬ 
posed  u(>on.  I 

So  soon  as  it  became  known  (which  it 
very  soon  w'as)  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Head,  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
had  come  to  live  in  the  half-aristocratic 
H,]uare  before  mentioned,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  great  desire,  on  the  part  of  two  or 
three  gentlemen  whom  I  have  frequently 
jnet  in  the  city  afores.aid,  to  bwome  ac- 
qumnted  with  Mr.  Head,  and,  in  fact,  to 
be  admitted  wdthin  the  magic  sphere  of  i 
his  confidence  and  affection.  I  marveled 
a  little  at  first  when  I  discovered  this,  but 
I  marveled  a  great  deal  more  afterwards, 
that  the  circumstance  should  have  awaken¬ 
ed  in  my  breast  any  marvel  at  all.  ^ly 
first  idea  was,  w’hy  should  my  society  and 
friendship  not  have  been  courted  in  a 
similar  way,  for  I  had  resided  in  the  locjil- 
ity  even  longer  than  my  neighbor  Head  ‘i 
A  very  little  reflection  satisfied  me  of  the 
absurdity  of  this  question. 

The  first  difficulty  which  occurred  to 
the  worthy  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred,  was  as  to  how  they  should 
get  access  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Head. 
A  scheme  had  been  revolving  in  their 
minds  for  several  weeks  past,  and  which 
contemplated  no  less  an  undertaking  than 
the  establishment  of  a  new  banking  com¬ 
pany  in  the  city,  and  which  company  was 
to  bear  the  significtant  and  comprehensive 
title  of  “  The  Great  Swallow'field  and  Gul¬ 
lible  District  Banking  Company.”  If 
Mr.  Head  would  only  become  a  share¬ 
holder — better  far,  if  he  would  jiermit 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  director — 
nay,  if  he  would  only  lend  his  name  and 
iiitlr.ence  to  the  scheme,  it  was  tK>rfectly 
clear  that  such  assistance  would  be  the 
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very  making  and  setting  np  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Head 
affair  were  Sycophant  and  Mask,  and  it 
was  in  their  teeming  brains  that  the  great 
banking  scheme  in  question  first  origin¬ 
ated.  A  little  consultation  was  held,  the 
result  of  w’hich  w’as  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  those  geiitlemen,  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Head,  and  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  undertaking, 
which  j)romi8ed  to  be  the  most  profitable 
of  any  that  had  ever  been  contemplated  in 
that  district  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half. 

The  determination  was  no  sooner  come 
to  than  it  was  acted  upon,  and  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  great  and  wealthy  Mr. 
Head  was  immediately  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained. 

“  A  banking  cx)mpany  !”  said  Mr.  Head, 
in  some  surprise,  as  he  stood  in  his  library 
with  the  two  gentlemen  aforesaid. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  s.aid  Mr.  Sycophant,  “  and 
if  it  were  established  with  a  fair  capital  to 
start  with,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
the  result.  Such  a  concern,  sir,  if  proj^er- 
ly  managed,  would  pay  a  dividend  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  to 
the  shareholders.” 

“A  very  excellent  rate  of  interest,” 
said  l^Ir.  Head. 

“  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  a  very  pene¬ 
trating  person,”  said  Sycoph.ant :  ”  nay, 
sir,  I  saw  it  the  moment  you  entered  this 
!  room,  and  the  observation  you  have  just 
made  confirms  me  in  my  first  impression.” 

“If  you  believe  me,  Mr.  Head,”  said 
Mask,  “  in  seeking  this  interview'  with  you, 
1  have  no  interest  to  serv'e  except  that 
of  society — it  is  for  the  benefit  of  society 
alone  that  I  have  consented  to  take  apart 
in  this  great  undertaking.  I  am  myself, 
thank  God,  so  comfortable  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  as  to  render  it  altogether 
unnecessary  for  me  to  engage  in  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises.  There  are  people  whom 
I  know — and,  indeed,  to  know  them  is  to 
I  esteem  them — who  would  be  benefited 
;  by  the  undcrt.aking,  and  I  may  s.ay,  it  is 
'  in  (heir  behalf  that  I  am  at  present  acting, 
and  solely  with  a  view’  to  their  advantage, 
and  not  iny  own.” 

“  Mr.  Ma.sk,”  said  Mr.  Head,  “  I  quite 
appreciate  the  motives  by  which  you  »s€tm 
to  be  influenced.  It  is  very  rare — very 
rare  indeed,  sir,  that  Ave  meet  W’ith  nnn 
in  this  world  so  disinterested  as  you  pro¬ 
fess  to  be.” 
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“  If  men  were  less  selfish,”  s.Vid  Mr. 
.Mask,  “  the  world  would  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  is.” 

“  It  would — it  would,  Mask,”  sj\id  Mr. 
Head. 

“There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Head,”  said 
Sycophant,  “so  popular  in  this  city  .as 
you  are ;  your  reputation  has  traveled  far 
and  wide,  and  I  can  say  of  you  what  I 
can  sjiy  of  no  other  man,  that  I  never 
heard  you  spoken  of  in  my  life  except 
with  the  highe.st  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion.  You  are  a  m<an,  sir,  universally  be¬ 
loved,  an<l  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
source  of  pleasure  it  must  be  to  you  to 
have  w’on  so  many  golden  opinions.” 

“  I  am  quite  surprised,  I  assure  you,  to 
hear  I  have  been  so  fortunate,  for  I  have 
made  no  efforts  whatever  to  gain  so  ranch 
favor.” 

“  The  more  credit  there  is  due  to  you,” 
replied  Sycophant. 

“Then  will  you  proceed  to  business,  Mr. 
Sycophant  ?”  said  Head.  “  Inform  me, 
sir,  pray’,  to  wh.at  fortunate  circumstance 
I  am  indebted  for  the  present  interview.” 

“  I  quite  concur  in  the  recommendation 
of  that  course,”  said  Mask.  “  I  think  de¬ 
cidedly  it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed 
to  business  at  once.  If  there  be  any  thing 
which  I  detest,  it  is  circumlocution.  I 
am  a  straight-forward  man,  .and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  it  answer  be.st  to  be  so.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  that  I  owe  my  present  po¬ 
sition  in  society  altogether  to  that  straight¬ 
forwardness,  which  has  always  been  a 
leading  feature  in  my  character. 

“Well,”  resumed  Sycophant,  “  the  facts 
are  these.  When  this  great  scheme  we  j 
have  mentioned  to  you  n^rst  suggested  it¬ 
self,  the  thing  which  instantly  occurred  to 
us  was,  who  were  to  be  the  men  who 
should  liave  the  honor  and  credit  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  before  the  public,  and  of  prosecuting 
it  with  such  vigor  and  energy  as  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result  to  all 
concerned.  Several  persons  were  named 
to  us  as  being  likely  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  .afforded  them  of 
conferring,  not  only  great  advantages 
upon  themselves,  but  likewise  incalculable 
advantages  upon  the  public ;  those  names, 
sir,  were  rejected  unhesitatingly,  w’ith 
scarcely  an  exception.  At  length  a  friend 
who  took  our  scheme  warmly  to  heart, 
w.as  kind  enough  to  name  you  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  for¬ 
warding  the  undertaking,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  our  friend  could  have  named  a 


J  more  suitable  person,  for,  with  your  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  influence,  and  experience, 
j  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  if  you  would 
throw  them  into  the  scale,  that  our  under¬ 
taking  could  be  other  than  highly  lucra¬ 
tive.” 

“  Are  yon  done,  Mr.  Sycophant  ?”  ask¬ 
ed  Mr.  IIe.ad. 

“  I  h.ave  but  another  word  to  add  ;  it  is 
this :  take  our  .-ipplication  into  your  ear¬ 
nest  consideration,  and  let  your  reply  be 
favorable  to  our  appeal.” 

“  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  IIe.ad.  “  I  decline  joining  the 
undertaking.  I  have  no  faith  in  it.” 

“  No  faith !  no  faith  !”  exclaimed  Syco- 
pliant.  “  It  is  not  [jossible,  Mr.  Head ; 
reflect,  sir — consider!” 

“I  shall  not  join  it,  gentlemen,”  said 
He.ad. 

“I  am  convinced  you  will  not  perse¬ 
vere  in  that  determination,”  said  Syco¬ 
phant.  “  Think  the  matter  over,  sir,  .and 
we  will  call  again.” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  let  it  be  so,  Mr.  Head,  ’ 
said  Mask. 

And  forthwith  those  two  gentlemen 
took  their  hats  from  the  table,  and  grace¬ 
fully  bowed  themselves  out  of  the  room — 
the  only  step  that  received  the  hearty 
concurrence  and  .approval  of  Mr.  Head. 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  Mr.  Head,  when 
they  had  gone  ;  “  I  am  not  so  e.asily  en¬ 
trapped,  gentlemen,  as  you  suppose.” 

“This  little  scene  will  servo  to  exhibit 
the  s.agacity  and  j)enetration  of  Mr.  Head, 
and  further  demonstrate  that  he  was 
proof  against  the  insinuations  and  bl.an- 
I  dishments  of  two  of  the  most  designing 
gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Vanity. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  unless  a  m.an  be 
tolerably  shrewd  and  wary,  he  runs  a  groat 
risk  of  being  made  the  victim  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  devices  which  are  laid  to 
entrap  him.  Mr.  Head  w’as  protecterl 
from  this  danger  by  a  character  naturally 
searching  and  suspicious.  Nobody,  I  dare 
say,  will  be  so  rash  as  to  deny  the  utility 
of  those  qualities  to  a  man  who  is  a  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  city  of  Vanity;  yet,  after  all, 
there  are  other  points  of  character  equally 
desirable  and  commendable,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  charity,  sympathy  for  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others,  etc.  In  these  respects,  I 
regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Head  was  wofnlly 
deficient ;  he  had  no  charity,  no  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  I  have  given  the  reader  a  remoto 
idea  of  one  side  of  Mr.  Head’s  character. 
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but  I  should  be  doing  an  injustice,  both 
to  myself  .and  my  subject,  if  I  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  furnish  him  with  a  vague  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  other. 

A  certain  man  of  the  name  of  Worthy 
called  only  a  few  days  after  the  interview 
described  above  on  Mr.  Head.  He  told 
Ills  story  to  him,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  a  farmer  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  a  number  of  yeai*s,  and 
might  still  have  continued  so  if  he  had 
not  suffered  himself  to  be  iMjrsuaded  to 
become  bond  for  a  friend  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  now  called 
upon  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  inabili¬ 
ty  of  his  friend  to  do  so.  He  h.ad  a  large 
family  depending  upon  him  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  all  he  asked  was  a  small  sub¬ 
scription  towards  liquidating  the  debt  he 
had  been  so  unfortunate  .as  to  contract. 

“  No,  no,  my  good  man,  there  are  so 
many  impostors,”  said  Head,  “  th.at  I 
must  decline  to  assist  you.  I  do  not 
know  w’hether  you  are  tolling  me  the 
truth  or  not.” 

“Here  is  a  written  paper  signed  by 
two  respectable  men  of  the  place,  which 
will  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  state¬ 
ment.” 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  Head,  “  but  the 
pajMjr  may  be  a  forgery.” 

“  No,  sir,  I  will  go  with  you  to  either 
of  the  persons  who  lias  signed  the  paper, 
to  prove  to  you  that  the  dwunient  which 
I  hold  is  jiertcctlv  genuine.”  } 

“My  time,  ^fr.  Worthy,  is  very  pre- j 
cions.  I  can  not  spare  it  to  investigate  ' 
nto  these  matters.”  ] 

“Thelea.st  assistance  you  could  render! 
me  would  be  thankfidly  received,”  urged  j 
Worthy. 

Mr.  Head  w'as  de.af  to  his  .appe.al. 
There  were  so  many  persons  going  .about 
in  a  similar  way,  that  it  was  ilithcult  to 
a.scertain  who  were  and  who  were  not 
really  objects  of  charity.  The  world  w.as 
so  full  of  deception,  th.at  it  required  the  , 
utmost  vigilance  to  guai-d  oneself  from  1 
imposition.  j 

I’oor  Worthy  went  aw.ay  .as  he  came, ' 
and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Mr.  | 
Head  was  one  of  the  hardest,  most  un- ' 
charitable  men  that  he  had  ever  encoun- 1 
tered  in  his  life.  I  am  sorry  to  8.ay  (I ; 
took  the  pains  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  ca.se)  that  this  deserv  ing  man  was 
reduced  to  begg.arv  by  the  imprudent  act 
of  which  he  had  Leen  guilty,  but  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  a  little 
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timely  assistance  from  Mr.  Head.  Oh, 
Mr.  Head  !  there  are  many  charges  may 
be  l.aid  at  your  door,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  plea.sant  thing  to 
be  alw.ay8  dwelling  on  the  dark  side  of  a 
picture ;  there  are  lights  and  sh.ades  in 
life  as  there  are  in  human  character,  and 
ple.osant  and  consolatory  is  it  to  know, 
that  .although  to-day  it  may  be  gloomy, 
to-morrow  the  glorious  sun  m.ay  shine 
forth  in  all  his  power  and  splendor,  ani- 
m.ating  life  anew,  and  imparting  to  every 
object  in  nature  a  different  aspect  from 
that  which  it  w'ore  only  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore. 

Eveiy  person  in  the  city  of  w’hich  I 
have  been  writing  was,  therefore,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  not  a  Head.  No,  there 
were  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  myself, 
who  were  acted  upon  by  the  noblest  mo¬ 
tives  of  our  nature,  and  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  neighbor  of  Mr.  Head  was  a  lady  of 
this  description.  Her  name  was  Uebecca 
Heart.  She  was  a  maiden,  and,  I  believe, 
had  not  yet  passed  her  thirtieth  year.  A 
nobler,  finer  chanacter  than  ^liss  Heart’s, 
perhaps,  never  existed.  She  led  a  life  of 
retirement;  she  did  not  visit  much,  nor 
receive  a  great  de.al  of  company.  When 
I  8.ay  she  did  not  visit  much,  I  use  the 
word  in  its  conventional  sense,  and  bv 
which  I  mean  that  she  did  not  visit  mucii 
the  houses  of  families  in  circumstances 
similar  to  her  own.  She  visited  houses  a 
great  deal  in  .another  fiishion ;  wherever 
there  was  a  family  in  distress — wherever 
thpre  was  sickness — wherever  there  was 
death,  there  w.as  Miss  Heart  administering 
comforts  to  the  needy,  prescribing  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  sick,  soothing  the  mourners, 
and  bidding  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
there  was  a  place  where  they  should  be 
reunited  to  the  father  or  the  mother  whom 
they  had  lost.  If  there  were  anj’  bazaar 
organized  for  purpo.ses  of  chanty,  any 
soup-kitchen  opened  for  providing  the 
poor  with  nourishment  during  hard  and 
inclement  seasons,  any  hospital,  school,  or 
other  deserving  institution  that  stood  in 
need  of  support,  you  majr  be  sure  that 
Miss  Heart  contributed  liberally  to  c.ach 
of  these  objects,  aud  that  not  openly  and 
ostentatiously,  but  quietly  and  almost  un¬ 
observed.  A  r.are  character  was  lh.at  of 
Miss  Heart — a  pity  that  it  should  be  so 
rare.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  re¬ 
count  all  the  noble  institutions  that  this 
inestimable  lady  has  been  the  means  of 
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ostablishing — asylums  for  decayed  gover¬ 
nesses,  needlewomen,  servants,  and  others. 
It  was  well  that  Miss  Heart  was  a  person 
of  large  property,  for  if  it  had  not  been  so 
she  would  have  been  prevented,  like 
many  other  ladies  of  the  same  name  from 
tloing  as  much  good  as  she  wished  to  do. 
It  was  fortunate  on  another  account,  be¬ 
cause  her  liberality,  long  before  this,  must 
have  reduced  her  to  a  slate  of  penury,  if 
her  resources  had  not  been  very  consider¬ 
able.  As  it  was,  there  were  some  well- 
grounded  fears  that  such  an  event  might 
actually  occur,  if  she  did  not  put  a  check 
upon  her  liberal  hand.  Of  course  such  a 
lady  as  Miss  Heart  was  very  soon  known 
to  every  jHjrson  in  the  city  of  V anity,  and 
not  only  to  the  citizens  themselves,  but  to 
strangers  immediately  after  their  arrival , 
in  the  city,  and  the  consequence  of  all  this 
was,  that  whilst  Miss  Heart  rendered 
great  and  important  services  to  persons 
really  in  need  and  deserving  of  her  assist¬ 
ance,  she  was  made  the  dupe  of  a  great 
many  designing  impostors,  who  trumped 
up  the  most  plausible  stories  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  sucli  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
enlist  her  sympathy,  and  to  cause  her  to 
give  liberally  to  the  pretended  sufferers. 
There  wiis  one  great  drawback  in  Miss 
Heart’s  character,  and  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  a  failing  on  the  right  side.  She  had 
so  much  faith  in  human  nature,  and  she 
was  so  kindly  disposed  towards  every  per¬ 
son,  that  she  could  never  for  a  moment 
bring  herself  to  suspect  any  of  her  apjili 
cants  guilty  of  falsehood,  or  of  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  deceive  her;  so  she  gave  away  alto¬ 
gether  indiscriminately,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  undeserving  fared  as  well  at 
her  hands  as  the  necessitous  and  really 
poor.  Affluent  as  Miss  Heart  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be,  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
her  nearest  friends  that  a  continuance  of 
such  profuse  liberality  ou  her  part  would 
be  sure  in  the  end  either  to  reduce  her  to 
a  state  of  comparative  dependence  or  of 
absolute  penury.  How  was  this  indiscrim¬ 
inate  muniticcnco  to  be  put  a  stop  to  ? 
Remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  for  Miss 
Heart  would  not  listen  to  them.  She 
)>ersisted  in  obeying  the  impulses  of  her 
nature,  and  would  continue  to  give,  so 
long  as  the  persons  seeking  assistance  only 
seemed  to  deserve. 

A  few  female  friends  of  Miss  Heait  as¬ 
sembled  in  solemn  conclave  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  the  ])osition  in  which 
AILss  lleait  stood,  and  devising,  if  possible 


some  means  whereby  such  calamities  ns 
beggary  and  ruin,  which  really  threatened 
Miss  Heart,  might  be  averted.  The  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  Mrs.  Sympathy  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  time 
fi.\ed  for  the  commencement  of  business 
was  after  the  removal  of  the  tea-things. 
There  were  iiresent  at  this  important 
meeting,  besides  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Miss  Candor,  iliss  I’rudencc,  Miss  Fore¬ 
sight,  and  some  other  ladies,  whose  names, 
although  I  bribed  Mrs.  Sympathy’s  house¬ 
maid  with  the  promise  of  a  treat  to  the 
play,  I  was  unable  to  obtain. 

By  common  consent,  Mrs.  Sympathy 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

“  Ladies,”  she  began,  “  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  the  object 
which  has  called  us  together  this  evening, 
I  may,  however,  say,  and  I  think  you  will 
not  object  to  subscribe  to  the  statement, 
that  the  object  is  one  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  inasmuch  us  it  deeply  concerns  the 
interest  of  a  friend  we  all  love,  honor,  and 
esteem.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes,  ladies,  it  is 
no  idle  business  which  summonses  us  toge¬ 
ther  in  solemn  council  this  evening.  I 
shall  briedy,  and  as  a  matter  of  form,  state 
the  purjK)se  of  this  meeting.  To  most  of 
yon,  if  not  to  all,  a  certain  lady  of  this  city 
of  the  name  of  Heart  will  be  jiersonally 
known.  The  lady  is,  or  was,  iKissessed  of 
considerable  wealth.  Of  Miss  Heart’s 
character  there  is  but  one  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  citizens  of  Vanity ;  there  is 
not  a  person,  I  believe,  who  does  not  al¬ 
most  idolize  her,  and  I  am  persuaded  I 
i  shall  not  bo  guilty  of  an  untruth  when  I 
I  adirm  that  she  is  the  most  popular  lady  of 
this  city.  (Ironical  cheers  from  one  or 
[  two  ladies,  who  names  I  forbear  to  men- 
I  tion.)  It  would  occupy  me  a  considerable 
time  if  I  were  to  expatiate  at  any  length 
u|H)n  the  manifold  virtues  of  that  amiable 
lady,  or  to  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  in¬ 
numerable  acts  of  charity  which  she  has 
perpetrated  silently  and  even  in  a  clandes¬ 
tine  manner.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  there 
are  many  ladies  who  would  do  W’ell  if 
they  would  imitate  the  example  to  Miss 
Heart.  (‘  Oh,  oh !’  cried  one  or  two 
I  ladies  from  a  corner  of  the  room.)  “  Yes, 
there  are  ladies  in  the  room,”  continued 
Mrs.  Sympathy — and  she  cast  her  mild, 
benevolent  eyes  in  the  direction  whence 
these  exclamations  had  proceeded — who 
might  be  considerably  benetited  by  such 
an  excellent  example.” 

“  Mrs.  Chairwoiman,”  interposed  Mias 
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Candor,  amidst  some  little  confusion,  “  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  remarks  which 
yon  have  just  made  are  intended  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  ladies 
present  ?” 

“  I  shall  not  be  interrupted.  Miss  Can¬ 
dor,”  said  the  chairwoman. 

“  I  have  only  asked  a  question,  to  which 
I  think  you  can  not  hesitate  to  vouchsafe 
a  reply,”  urged  Miss  Candor. 

“  Order,  order,”  cried  one  or  two  of  the 
ladies. 

“  I — I  shall  not  be  interrupted,”  resum¬ 
ed  the  chairwoman.  “  The  observations  I 
h.ave  just  made  are  not  without  their  ap- 
lication.”  Some  further  interruption 
ereupon  ensued,  but  upon  Mrs.  Sympa¬ 
thy  threatening  to  vacate  the  chair  if 
order  was  not  instantly  restored,  she  was 
suffered  to  proceed.  “  We  are  all  satis¬ 
fied,  I  think,”  continued  the  chairwoman, 
“  of  the  goodness  of  Miss  Heart’s  charac¬ 
ter,  but  there  is  one  important  thing  to 
be  considered.  Miss  Heart,  I  fear,  is  not 
so  discreet  as  she  might  be  in  disturbing 
her  charity.  I  fear  she  is  frequently  the 
victim  of  deep  and  designing  people,  and 
that  persons  become  the  recipients  of  her 
charity  who  do  not  in  any  degree  stand 
in  need  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  to  what  a  result  this  want  of  discre¬ 
tion  m.ay  lead.  If  Miss  Heart  continues 
to  squander  away  her  money  thus  reckless¬ 
ly,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  she  will 
one  day  (and  that  day  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant)  fall  into  a  state  of  poverty  herself. 
It  is  to  guard  against  such  an  event  that 
the  present  meeting  has  been  called,  and 
to  form  some  scheme  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  of  Mi.ss  Heart’s  affairs. 
If  any  lady  has  any  remark  to  make,  she 
is  at  liberty  to  do  so.”  And  Mrs.  Sym¬ 
pathy  sat  down  amulst  half-suppressed 
cheers,  titters,  and  the  partial  waving  of 
scented  fiockot-handkcrchiefs. 

Miss  Prudence  hereupon  arose.  “  She 
said  she  was  unable  to  speak,  never  hav¬ 
ing  spoken  before,  but  she  begged  to  ask, 
and  she  did  not  know  w’hether  she  should 
be  in  order  in  doing  so,  but  she  hoped 
she  should — she  begged  to  ask  if  Miss 
Heart  had  been  apprised  of  the  present 
meeting  ?” 

“  No,  certainly  not,”  replied  the  chair¬ 
woman  ;  “  no  person  has  any  knowledge 
of  this  meeting  except  the  ladies  present.” 
She  little  thought  it  would  be  rejmrted  in 
the  New  Monihty. 

Miss  Prudence  thanked  the  chairwoman 
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for  the  information,  and  resumed  her 
seat. 

A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  during  which 
time  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed, 
when  at  length  Miss  Candor  stood  for- 
w\ard,  and  requested  to  say  a  few  words, 
assuring  the  ladies  th.at  she  should  not  oc¬ 
cupy  their  time  long. 

“  I  quite  concur,”  she  proceeded,  “  in 
the  remarks  made  by  our  excellent  chair¬ 
woman  this  evening  as  to  the  propriety  of 
forming  some  plan  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Miss  Heart  from  imposition  and 
fraud,  to  which,  I  am  much  afraid,  she 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  subjected, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  perform¬ 
ing  our  duty  if  we  did  not  at  once  enter 
upon  the  scheme  seriously  and  energeti¬ 
cally,  and  with  the  full  determination  of 
bringing  our  efforts  to  a  satisfactory  Issue. 
(Cheers.)  I  think  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
which  devolves  upon  us  all,  to  unite  the 
whole  of  our  energies  in  a  case  so  much 
deserving  of  our  sympathy  and  support. 
The  first  question  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  is,  what  is  the  best  way  of  attaining 
the  object  we  have  in  view,  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  and  trenching  upon  ground 
which  might  subject  us  to  the  charge  of 
being  tresp-assers  and  intruders  ?  But 
surely,  ladies,  if  we  appear  to  trespass  or 
to  interfere  in  a  cause  with  ivhich,  in  one 
sense,  we  may  bo  said  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  it  is  from  the  purest — the  most  honor- 
.able  motives.  Wo  have  no  interest  of 
our  own  to  advsince,  but  simply  to  jirotect 
those  of  a  lady  who,  we  are  all  aware,  has 
conferred  innumerable  benefits  upon  so¬ 
ciety.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  How, 
then,  should  we  set  about  this  business  ?  It 
.ipfiears  to  me,  that  if  a  deputation  were 
formed  and  empowered  to  wait  upon  jMiss 
Heart,  in  order  to  make  such  representa¬ 
tions  to  her  as  the  case  in  point  might 
seem  to  ju.stify,  such  a  procedure  could 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effects.  There  is,  however,  another 
course  open  to  us,  and  which  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  preferable  to  the  one  I  have  just 
recommended.  It  is  this :  it  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  more  advisable,  and  more  pru¬ 
dent,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  Miss  Heart,  if  three  or  four  of  us  were 
calling  upon  some  of  her  most  intimate 
acquaintances  —  those  persons  tvho  are 
known  to  exercise  the  most  control  over 
her — and  recommending  them  to  speak  to 
Miss  He.art  upon  the  subject  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  possible.  I  leave  it,  how- 
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ever,  to  yourselves,  ladies,  to  decide  as  to 
the  course  which  would  be  the  most  pru¬ 
dent  to  adopt,  or,  perhaps,  some  iady  may 
suggest  a  plan  which  may  supersede  both 
of  those  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
laying  before  you  this  evening.” 

Miss  Candor  resumed  her  seat  amidst 
much  applause,  whereupon  Miss  Foresight 
immediately  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  meeting. 

“  I  have  listened,”  began  that  lady, 

“  with  great  attention  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  la.st  sjieaker,  and  I  must  con¬ 
fess  not  without  being  considerably  intei^ 
ested  in  what  has  just  fallen  from  her  lips. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  disapprove  of 
any  thing  which  she  has  suggested,  but  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
plan  which  has  not  yet  even  been  hinted 
at,  which  is  much  superior  to  either  of 
those  recommended  by  my  sagacious 
friend.  Miss  Candor.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes, 
ladies,  the  plan  is  one  which  I  do  not  hes¬ 
itate  for  a  moment  to  recommend,  and 
which,  if  put  in  force,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  answer  all  the  purposes  we  have  in 
contemplation.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are 
some  ladies  who  may  object  to  it  from 
motives  the  most  laudable  and  proper ;  1 
but,  whilst  I  am  to  some  extent  jirepared 
to  concur  in  those  objections,  I  am  at  the 
same  time  perauaded  that  the  scheme  to 
which  I  w'ish  to  call  your  attention  is, 

fierhaps,  the  only  one  which  will  be  fol- 
owed  by  a  really  advantageous  result. 
Hear,  hear.)  I  am  jierfectly  aware  that 
am  about  to  touch  on  delicate  ground, 
and  that  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  a  charge 
of  boldness — if  not  of  impertinence — but  a 
keen  sense  of  duty  compe^ls  me,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  waive  these  consider¬ 
ations  entirely,  and  to  seek,  by  whatever 
means  I  possess,  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  amiable  lady  in  who.se  behalf  .this 
meeting  has  been  called.  (Cheers.)  La¬ 
dies,”  proceeded  the  fair  speaker,  “  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  it  has  not  been  my 
lot  to  contract  any  matrimonial  engage¬ 
ment.  (Titters  and  laughter.)  1  have 
not  been  disposed  to  do  so ;  it  is  altogether, 
I  should  conceive,  superfluous  to  say  that 
many  opportunities  have  presented  them¬ 
selves  of  which  I  might  have  availed  myself. 
(Much  laughter.)  Yes,  I  have  preterred 
to  remain  as  I  am.  I  do  not  regret  the 
step  which  1  have  taken,  for  a  lady  ought 
to  be  the  be.st  judge  herself  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  she  believes  she  should 
be  the  happiest.  It  does  not  follow,  how'- 


ever,  that  the  course  which  I  have  pur¬ 
sued  is  that  which  I  would  recommend 
others  to  pursue — no,  a  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  course  is  one  wdiich  may  sometimes 
be  followed  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  that  is  the  course  which  I  think  U 
advisable  that  Miss  Heart  should  take. 
(Loud  cheers.)  If  she  marries  a  kind  and 

firudent  husband,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
nisband — excuse  the  hon  mot — her  re¬ 
sources  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  her  to 
retain  her  property,  and  still  dispense  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money  in  acts  of  char¬ 
ity.”  (Cheers.) 

Miss  Foresight  having  finished,  the 
chairwoman  invited  some  other  lady  to 
follow,  but  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  in¬ 
tention  to  do  so,  Mrs.  Sympathy  asked 
Miss  Candor  if  she  wished  to  embody  the 
opinions  she  had  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution. 

Miss  Candor  said  she  thought  she  had 
better  do  so. 

The  chairwom.an  then  asked  Miss  Fore¬ 
sight  if  it  were  her  intention  to  move 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  of  Miss 
Candor,  to  which  question  that  lady  un¬ 
hesitatingly  replied  in  the  aftirmative. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few’  minutes.  Miss 
Candor  stood  again  forward,  and  read  her 
resolution,  which  ran  thus: 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
a  deputation  should  l>e  formed,  and  re¬ 
quested  to  w’ait  upon  some  of  the  friends 
of  JMiss  Heart,  in  order  to  impre.ss  ujion 
them  the  necessity  of  either  urging  or 
suggesting  that  Mi.s8  Heart’s  affairs  be  re¬ 
gulated  and  conducted  with  a  greater 
view  to  the  interests  of  that  lady  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  due  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  property.” 

“  Will  any  lady  second  that  resolu¬ 
tion  ?”  asked  the  chairwoman. 

“  I  w'ill,”  said  Miss  Prudence. 

“  Thank  you.  Will  you  be  so  kind. 
Miss  Foresight,  as  to  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  ?” 

The  chairwoman’s  request  was  imme¬ 
diately  complied  with.  ITio  amendment 
ran  : 

“  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  property  of  Miss  Heart  is  by  her 
allying  herself  in  marriage  with  some  hon¬ 
est  and  worthy  gentleman,  whose  inter¬ 
est  it  would  be  to  look  to  the  property  of 
his  wife,  and  that  the  ladies  present  form 
1  themselves  into  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
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l>o8e  of  inquiring  into  the  best  means  of 
earrying  tins  object  into  effect.” 

The  amendment  being  seconded,  the 
chairwoman  rose  and  said :  **  Ladies,  I 
believe  it  is  customary  to  put  the  amend- 
ineut  first ;  therefore,  I  will  thank  those 
who  are  in  fiivor  of  it  to  signify  the  same 
by  holding  up  their  right  hands — one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  I  will  tlmnk 
those  ladies  who  in  favor  of  the  original 
motion  to  signify  the  same  in  the  usual 
way — one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  The 
amendment  is  carried.” 

An  early  night  was  fixed  for  another 
meeting,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  awarded  to 
the  chairwoman.  These  things  accom¬ 
plished,  shawls,  bonnets,  and  cloaks  were 
sought  after,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

When  the  ladies  met  again,  the  com¬ 
mittee  tendered  a  report  of  their  investi¬ 
gations,  which  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  a  worthy  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Head  was 
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the  most  eligible  person  that  could  be  se¬ 
lected  as  a  husband  for  Mias  Heart,  and 
th.at  the  benefits  th.at  would  flow  from  the 
union  would  be  twofold — inasmuch  as  the 
counsels  of  Miss  Heart  would  inevitably 
be  the  means  of  relaxing  the  grasping 
tendencies  of  Mr.  Head,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  3Ir.  Head  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  contribute  to  the  softening  down  of 
the  feelings  of  Miss  Heart,  and  to  prevent¬ 
ing  an  abuse  of  that  goodness  which  was 
one  of  that  lady's  chief  characteristics.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  w.*i8  adopted,  and  means  at 
once  resolved  upon  lor  the  purpose  secur¬ 
ing  the  object  in  question,  which  in  a  veiy 
short  time,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  at- 
Uiinetl. 

Ah  !  happy  union.  Head  and  Heart ! 
Aw'ay  with  bachelorship  and  spinstership, 
Sind  all  praise  to  the  ladies  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  promotion  of  this  worthy 
and  desirable  compact. 
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[Thk  beautiful  engraving  at  the  head  of 
this  number  of  the  R’LEcnr,  represents 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  taking  le.ave 
of  his  family  iust  previous  to  his  execu¬ 
tion.  The  scene  is  one  of  tender  and 
touching  interest.  A  father  for  the  last 
time  in  the  embraces  of  his  family,  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  his  beloved  wife  and  his 
children,  with  the  solemn  certainty  that  in 
a  few  hours  he  must  lay  his  head  on  the 
executioner’s  block,  presents  a  scene  which 
appeals  strongly  to  human  sensibilities.] 
Lord  Wuxi  AM  Rcssei.!.,  was  born  in 
Septemlier  1639 ;  he  was  the  third  of  seven 
sons.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  resided  at  Augsburg ;  and 
other  places  in  the  continent.  At  the 
restoration  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  elected  to  Parliament.  In  1667,  he 
married  liachel  Wriothesley,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  widow  of 
Lord  Vaughan,  a  woman  distinguished  for 
ardent  and  tender  affection,  pious,  reflect-  I 
ing,  firm,  and  courageous;  alike  exemplary 


I  in  jirosperity  and  adversity,  when  observ¬ 
ed  by  multitudes  or  hidden  in  retirement. 

In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wife 
Russell  would  have  continued  to  enjoy 
without  interruption  all  the  happiness  of 
a  private  life,  had  the  government  been 
conducted  with  security  and  honor.  But 
his  indign.ation  and  fears  being  awakened 
by  the  hypocrisy  and  shameless  ven.alty  of 
Charles  H.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  restore  the  Roman  C.a- 
tliolic  religion,  he  entered  the  li.sts  of  po¬ 
litical  contention,  ranging  himself  with 
the  defenders  of  Protestantism  and  the 
opponents  of  the  king’s  devices.  He  gave 
great  strength  to  the  popular  cause  :  “  I 
never  knew,”  says  Burnet,  “  any  man  have 
so  entire  credit  with  the  nation  as  he  h.ad. 
He  quickly  got  out  of  some  of  the  disor¬ 
ders  into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him, 
and  ever  after  that  his  life  was  unblem¬ 
ished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his 
first  education  .an  inclin.ation  to  favor  the 
nonconformists,  and  washed  the  laws  could 
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have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or  they 
more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow 
man  and  of  little  discourse ;  but  he  h.ad 
atrne  judgment  when  he  considered  things 
at  his  own  leisure.  His  understanding 
Wius  not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so 
eminent  that  they  would  h.ave  more  than 
balanced  real  defects  if  any  had  been 
found  in  the  other.”  Lord  Cavendish, 
Sir  W.  Coventry,  Colonel  Hirch,  Mr. 
I’owle,  and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  the  ])arty  with  which 
he  acted,  and  which,  by  proceeding  at 
tirst  with  moderation,  gained  so  great  an 
intlnence  in  the  country,  that  the  king 
suddenly  prorogued  the  parliament,  and 
when  it  reassembled,  fountl  his  opj»onents 
so  strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
the  continuance  of  the  Dutch  war.  Tims 
the  nlli.ance  with  Fnnice  wasdi3.solvcd,and 
the  troops  by  which  Charles  had  wished  to 
make  himself  absolute  were  dispersed ;  the 
Cabal  ministry  w:is  broken  up,  ami  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Shaftesbury  were  converted  into 
popular  leaders.  The  king’s  intrigues  with 
France  were  speedily  renewed,  ami  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into,  for  the  porformance  of 
which  he  was  again  to  reca^'ivo  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money.  These  intrigues  were  fur¬ 
ther  opposed  to  Uussell ;  the  country  ]»ar- 
ty  recommended  war  with  France,  pro¬ 
moted  the  impe.achmcnt  of  the  king’s  min¬ 
ister  .ami  favorite  Lord  D.anby,  and  voted 
the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  These  were 
violent  me.asiires,  but  they  wore  justified 
by  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  king’s 
baseness,  and  the  fear  of  despotism  and 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Homan  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  The  strngglo  augured  a  se¬ 
cond  civil  war,  .and  had  Charles,  like  his 
successor,  attacked  the  church  as  directly 
as  he  did  the  constitution,  an  itnmedi.atc 
civil  war  would  have  been  the  probable 
result ;  .as  it  was,  the  foundation  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  revolution  w:»s  Laid. 

Some  of  the  principal  Whigs  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  Inaving  conspired  to  take  the 
king’s  life,  to  raise  a  rel)ellion  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  ami  to  establish  the  Duke  of  3Ion- 
mouth,  the  king’s  illegitimate  son,  upon 
the  throne.  This  w.as  called  the  lii/e-house 
Plot,  from  the  n.ame  of  a  farm  near  New¬ 
market,  .at  which  it  was  said  that  the  con¬ 
spirators  agreed  to  meet,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  and  dispose  of  the  king  as  ho  return¬ 
ed  from  Newmarket  races.  There  had 
doubtless  been  many  meetings  of  disafiect- 


ed  persons,  in  which  Russell  took  part. 
The  court  ascribed  the  king’s  safety  to  his 
return  from  Newmarket  somewh.at  earlier 
than  was  expected,  and  prepared  to  take 
adv.antage  of  the  opening  which  now  of- 
ferc<i  for  the  annihilation  of  their  political 
.adversaries.  Rus.sell,  Essex,  Sidney,  and 
a  number  of  less  important  persons  were 
immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Some  were  convicted  and  executed  before 
Russell  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1683,  he  took  his  tri.al  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  high  treason.  He  was 
indicted  “  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  consulting  and  agreeing  to  stir 
up  insurrection  ;  and  to  th.at  end  to  .seize 
the  guards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king’s  person.”  A  full  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  given  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
We  believe  that  the  extent  of  his  error 
was  having  attended  a  meeting  where  a 
general  rising  was  spoken  of,  and  where 
there  w.as  some  discourse  of  the  feasible¬ 
ness  of  seizing  the  king’s  guard.  It  was 
not  shown  that  he  consented  to  either  of 
these  schemes,  which  were  never  matured 
or  determined  on.  An  illegal  construc¬ 
tion  w.as  ])ut  on  the  25th  of  Edward  HI., 
the  st.atute  under  w’hich  ho  was  indicted. 
The  evidence  ag.ainst  him  w.as  contradic¬ 
tory  and  insufficient ;  no  one  charge  in 
the  indictment  was  proved :  but  in  the 
nomination  of  the  panel,  the  sherifts,  who 
w'ere  creatures  of  the  court,  had  secured 
his  conviction.  He  was  found  guilty  .and 
'  sentenced  to  de.ath. 

From  the  time  that  the  sentence  was 
p.assed  till  the  d.ay  of  his  execution,  he 
manifested  great  piety,  and  maintained  .a 
dignified  calmnes-s.  Ho  was  accompanied 
to  the  scaffold  by  Bishop  Burnet  and 
De.an  Tillotsou.  Burnet,  who  likewise  at¬ 
tended  him  during  his  imprisonment,  has 
written  an  account  of  his  Latter  d.ays.  He 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs,  at  the  time  that 
he  was  behe.aded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
on  the  21  St  of  July,  1683,  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  an  explanation  and  statemetit  of 
his  conduct.  The  firm  and  noble  conduct 
of  Lady  Russell,  whoattended  her  husband 
during  his  trial  to  take  notes  and  give  him 
assistance,  deserves  the  greatest  admir.a- 
lion.  The  bitterness  of  their  j)arting  is 
described  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and 
a  lasting  grief  is  shown  in  her  subsequent 
correspondence  She  died  at  South.ainpton 
House,  in  September,  1723,  at  the  advanc¬ 
ed  age  of  eighty-six. 
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DOM  PEDRO  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  original  of  the  fine  portrait  which  an  American  savant  was  about  to  enter 
embellishes  this  number  of  the  Eclectic,  upon  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  em- 
is  the  present  emperor  of  Brazil.  If  the  pire,  and  sent  for  him  to  aid  him  in  per- 
lineaments  of  the  face  are  any  ti*ue  index  forming  certain  new  chemical  experi- 
of  character,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  ments,  accounts  of  which  had  been  pe- 
regard  to  the  talents,  virtues,  and  benevo-  rused  by  his  majesty  in  the  European 
ience  of  this  exalted  personage.  And  we  journals  of  science.  Dr.  Reinhardt  fur- 
leel  quite  sure  that  the  patrons  and  read-  ther  added,  that  the  young  monarch  in  his 
ers  of  the  Eclectic  will  grant  a  cordial  enthusiasm,  paid  no  attention  to  the  time 
welcome  and  reception  to  this  accurate  life-  that  fiew  by  as  they,  in  a  tropic  clime  and 
likeness.  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  bom  Dec.  a  close  room,  were  cooped  up  for  hours 
2d,  1825.  His  early  studies  were  conduct-  over  fumigating  chemicals, 
ed  by  the  Franklin  of  Brazil — JoseBonifa-  It  is  well  known  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  that 

cio  de  Andrada,  and  we  know  not  how  he  is  a  good  topographical  engineer,  and 
much  his  tastes  for  science  may  have  been  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  perspective 
influenced  by  that  ardent  admirer  of  the  is  sometimes  put  in  practice ;  for  the 
study  of  nature.  His  mind  early  became  German  Prince  Adalbert,  in  the  published 
embued  with  such  pursuits,  and  when  account  of  his  visit  to  Brazil,  states  that 
growing  up  to  manhood,  he  omitted  no  the  emperor  presented  him  with  a  very 
opportunity  for  making  additions  to  his  creditable  painting  from  the  Imperial  p.*!- 
stores  of  knowledge.  lette.  He  has  a  great  penchant  for  plnlo- 

Few  reigning  sovereigns  of  the  world  logical  studies.  I  have  heard  him  speak 
in  the  past  or  present  age  have  so  rare  three  difierent  languages,  and  know,  by 
and  rich  a  combin.ation  of  imperial  and  report,  that  he  converses  in  three  more ; 
royal  blood  flowing  in  his  veins.  In  his  and,  so  far  as  translating  is  concerned,  he 
veins  courses  tlie  united  blood  of  the  is  acquainted  with  every  princip.al  Euro- 
Braganzas,  the  liourbons,  and  the  Haps-  pean  tongue.  His  library  abounds  in  the 
burgs.  By  marriage  he  is  related  to  the  best  histories,  biographies,  and  cncyclo- 
Royal  and  ImperLal  families  of  England,  psedias.  Some  one  has  remarked  that  a 
Frsmee,  Russia,  Sp.ain,  and  Naples.  His  stranger  can  scarcely  start  a  subject  in  re- 
flither,  Dom  Pedro  I.,  w.os  an  etiergetic  gard  to  his  own  country  that  would  Im* 
Brageanza ;  his  mother,  Donna  Leopoldina,  foreign  to  Dom  Pedro  H.  There  is  not  a 
a  Hapsbuig,  and  sister-in-law'  to  Napoleon  session  of  the  Brazilian  Historical  Societv 
I.  Ills  relatives,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  from  which  he  is  absent ;  and  he  is  fami- 
every  grade,  —  from  the  constitutional  li.ar  with  the  modern  liter.ature  of  Eng- 
monarch  to  the  most  absolute  ruler,  land,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to 
“  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  sci-  j  a  degree  of  minuteness  absolutely  sur- 
ence  of  chemistry,”  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  au- ,  prising.  When  Lamartine's  appeal  for 
thor  of  the  admirable  work  Brazil  and  j  assistance  was  wafted  over  the  waters,  it 
tlie,  Brazilians,,  “  and  his  laboratory  at  San  i  was  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  who  rendered 
Christovao  is  always  the  scene  of  new  ex-  him  greater  material  aid  than  any  other, 

t)eriment8.  Lieutenant  Strain,  the  noble  j  by  subscribing  for  five  thousand  copies  of 
lero  of  the  Darien  Expedition,  w'hose  sci-  his  work,  for  Avhich  he  remitted  to  the 
dice  is  as  well  knowm  as  his  kindness  and  sensitive  Ktteratexir  one  hundred  thous.and 
bravery,  informed  me  that,  on  a  visit  to  francs.  His  favorite  modern  poet  is  Mr. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  more  than  ten  years  ago,  I^ongfellow,  for  whom  he  has  an  un- 
he  found  the  emperor  a  thorough  devotee  bouned  admiration, 
to  the  studies  of  natural  phenomena.  Dr.  “  In  literature  and  science  he  is  not, 
Reinhardt,  who  has  spent  many  yeaiw  in  however,  confined  to  largo  tomes,  but  a 
Brazil  as  a  naturalist,  visited  the  capital  portion  of  each  moniing  is  .allotted  to  the 
of  the  empire  when  D.  Pedro  H.  was  not  perusal  of  foreign  periodicals  and  joum.als 
yet  out  of  his  teens  :  the  latter  heard  that  as  well  as  the  publications  of  Brazil.  That 
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whicli  emanates  from  his  own  pen  is  rare¬ 
ly  seen  ;  but  I  Imve  before  me  some  origi¬ 
nal  lines  by  the  monarch,  which  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Rio  copied 
from  the  album  of  one  of  the  Imperial 
household.  They  were  doubtless  never 
intended  for  the  public  eye  ;  but  the  just¬ 
ness  of  their  sentiment  in  English,  if  not 
the  mellifluousness  of  their  Portuguese,  is 
appreciable  by  every  reader  of  this  work. 

“  In  1856,  the  Honorable  Luther  Bradish, 
the  accomplished  and  dignified  presiding 
officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Socie¬ 
ty,  at  the  J  unc  meeting  of  that  associa¬ 


tion,  proposed  Dom  Pedro  II.  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  that  learned  body.  Tin* 
jiroposition  was  seconded  by  Marshal  S. 
Bidwell,  Es<j.,  and  the  vote  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  llie  same  society,  on  a 
subsequent  evening,  was  briefly  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Ur.  Osgood,  whose  remark  in 
regard  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  as  true 
as  it  is  forcible :  ‘  Uom  Pedro  II,,  by  his 
character,  and  by  his  taste,  application, 
and  acquisitions  in  literature  and  science, 
ascends  from  his  mere  fortuitous  position 
ns  emperor,  and  takes  Ids  place  in  the 
i  world  as  a  man.’  ” 


From  Blackwood’!  Magailno. 

THE  LUNATIC  MADMAN:  A  TRUE  TALE. 


I  WAS  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
the  incident  occurred  which  has  thrown 
a  shadow  over  iny  life  ;  and,  ah  me  !  how 
many  and  many  a  weary  year  has  dragged 
by  since  then !  Young,  happy,  and  be¬ 
loved,  I  was  in  those  long  departed  d.ays. 
They  said  that  I  w:is  beautiful.  The  mir¬ 
ror  now  reflects  a  haggard  old  woman 
with  ashen  lips  and  face  of  deadly  pallor. 
But  do  not  fancy  that  you  are  listening 
to  a  mere  puling  lament.  It  is  not  the 
flight  of  years  that  has  brought  me  to  be 
this  wreck  of  my  former  self ;  had  it  been 
so,  I  could  h.ave  borne  the  loss  cheerfully, 
patiently,  as  the  common  lot  of  all ;  but 
it  was  no  natural  progress  of  decay  which 
has  robbed  me  of  bloom,  of  youth,  of  the 
hopes  and  joys  that  belong  to  youth, 
snapped  the  link  that  bound  my  heart  to 
another’s,  and  doomed  me  to  a  lone  old 
age.  I  try  to  be  patient,  but  my  cross 
Inis  been  heavy,  ana  my  heart  is  empty 
and  weary,  and  I  long  for  the  death  that 
comes  so  slowly  to  those  who  pray  to  die. 
I  will  try  and  relate,  exactly  as  it  hajv 
pened,  the  event  which  blighted  my  life. 
Though  it  occurred  many  years  .ago,  there 
is  no  fear  that  I  should  have  forgotten 
any  of  the  minutest  circumstances  :  they 
were  stamped  on  my  brain  too  cle.arly 


and  bumingly,  like  the  brand  of  a  red-hot 
iron.  I  see  them  w’ritten  in  the  wrinkles 
of  iny  brow,  in  the  dead  whiteness  of  my 
hair,  which  was  a  glossy  brown  once,  .and 
has  known  no  gradual  change  from  dark 
to  gray,  from  gray  to  white,  as  with 
those  happy  ones  who  were  the  com¬ 
panions  ol  my  girlhood,  and  W’hose  hon¬ 
ored  age  is  soothed  by  the  love  of  child¬ 
ren  and  grandchildren.  But  I  must  not 
envy  them.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  the 
difficulty  of  ray  task  has  no  connection 
with  w-ant  of  memory — I  remember  but 
too  well.  But  as  I  take  the  pen,  iny 
hand  trembles,  my  head  swims,  the  old 
rushing  faintness  and  horror  comes  over 
me  again,  and  the  well-remembered  fear 
is  upon  me.  Yet  I  will  go  on.  This, 
briefly,  is  my  story :  I  w’as  a  great  heir¬ 
ess,  I  believe,  though  I  cared  little  for  the 
fact ;  but  so  it  was.  My  father  had  great 
possessions,  and  no  son  to  inherit  after 
him.  His  three  daughters,  of  whom  I 
w’as  the  youngest,  were  to  share  the 
broad  acres  among  them.  I  have  said, 
and  truly,  that  I  csired  little  for  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  so  rich 
then  in  health  .and  youth  and  love,  that  I 
felt  myself  quite  indifferent  to  all  else. 
The  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  earth 
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could  never  have  made  up  for  what  I 
then  had — and  lost,  as  I  am  about  to  re¬ 
late.  Of  course,  we  girls  knew  thjit  we 
were  lieiresses,  but  I  do  not  think  Lucy 
.and  Minnie  were  any  the  prouder  or  the 
happier  on  that  account.  I  know  I  was 
not.  Reginald  did  not  court  me  for  my 
money.  Of  that  I  felt  assure<l.  He 
])roved  it,  heaven  be  praised !  when  he 
shrank  from  my  side  after  the  change. : 
Yes,  in  all  my  lonely  age,  I  can  still  be 
thankful  th.at  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  as 
some  would  have  done,  did  not  clasp  at 
the  alt.ar  a  h.and  he  had  learned  to  loathe 
and  shudder  at,  because  it  was  full  of  gold 
— much  gold !  At  le:iat,  he  spared  me 
that.  And  I  know  that  I  was  loved,  and 
the  knowledge  has  kept  me  from  going 
mad  through  m.any  a  weary  day  and  rest¬ 
less  night,  when  my  hot  eyeballs  had  not 
a  tear  to  shed,  .and  even  to  weep  was  a 
luxury  denied  me.  Our  house  was  an  old 
'Pudor  mansion.  jNfy  father  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  keeping  the  simallest  ^culiari- 
ties  of  his  home  unaltered.  Thus  the 
many  peaks  and  g.ables,  the  numerous 
turrets,  and  the  mullioned  windows  with 
their  quaint  lozenge  panes  set  in  lead,  re¬ 
mained  very  nearly  as  they  had  been 
three  centuries  back.  Over  and  above 
the  quaint  melancholy  of  our  dwelling, 
with  the  ,'deep  woods  of  its  park  and  the 
sullen  waters  of  the  mere,  our  neighbor 
hood  was  thinly  jieopled  and  primitive, 
and  the  |>eo])le  rouml  us  were  ignorant, 
and  tenacious  of  ancient  ideas  .and  tradi¬ 
tions.  Thus  it  was  a  superstitious  atmos 
phere  that  we  children  were  re.ared  in, 
and  we  hoard,  from  our  infancy,  countless 
tales  of  horror,  some  mere  faV)les,  doubt¬ 
less,  other  legends  of  dark  deeds  of  the 
olden  times,  exaggerated  by  credulity 
and  the  love  of  the  marvellous.  Our 
mother  had  died  when  we  were  yoimg, 
and  our  other  parent  being,  though  a  kind 
lather,  much  absorbed  in  .affairs  of  various 
kinds,  as  an  active  magistrate  and  land¬ 
lord,  there  was  no  one  to  check  the  mi- 
wholesome  stream  of  tradition  with  which 
our  plastic  minds  were  inundated  in  the 
company  of  nurses  and  8erv.ants.  As 
years  went  on,  however,  the  oh!  ghostly 
t.ales  partially  lost  their  effects,  and  our 
undisciplined  minds  were  turned  more  to¬ 
wards  balls,  dresses,  and  partners,  and 
other  matters  airy  and  trivial,  more  wel¬ 
come  to  our  riper  age.  It  was  at  a  coun¬ 
ty  assembly  that  Reginald  and  I  first  met 
— met  and  loved.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  he 


loved  me  with  all  his  heart.  It  w.as  not 
as  deep  a  heart  as  some,  I  have  thought 
in  my  grief  and  anger ;  but  I  never  doubt¬ 
ed  its  truth  and  honesty.  Regin.ald’s 
father  and  mine  approved  of  our  growing 
attachment ;  and  as  for  tnyself,  I  ktiow  I 
was  so  happy  then,  that  I  look  back  upon 
those  fleeting  moments  as  on  some  deli¬ 
cious  dream.  I  now  come  to  the  change. 
I  have  lingered  on  my  childish  reminis¬ 
cences,  my  bright  and  happy  youth,  .and 
now  I  must  tell  the  rest — the  blight  and 
the  sorrow.  It  w.os  Christmas,  alw.ays  a 
joyful  and  a  hospit.able  time  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  in  such  .an  old  hall  as  our 
home,  where  quaint  customs  and  frolics 
were  much  clung  to,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  very  dwelling  itself.  The  hall  was 
full  of  guests — so  full,  indeed,  that  there 
w:is  great  difliculty  in  proviiling  sleeping 
accommodation  for  .all.  Sever.al  narrow 
and  dark  chambers  in  the  turrets — mere 
pigeon-holes,  as  we  irreverently  called 
wli.at  had  been  thought  good  enough  for 
the  stately  gentlemen  of  Eliz.abeth’s  reign 
— were  now  allotted  to  bachelor  visitors, 
.after  having  been  empty  for  a  century. 
All  the  spare  rooms  in  the  body  and 
wings  of  tiie  hall  were  occupied,  of  course, 
and  the  servants  who  h.ad  been  brought 
down  were  lodged  at  the  farm  and  at  the 
keeper’s,  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
space.  At  la.st  the  unexpected  arriv.al  of 
.an  elderly  relative,  who  h.ad  been  asked 
months  before,  but  scarcely  expected, 
caused  great  commotion.  My  aunts  went 
about  wringing  their  hands  distractedly. 
Lady  Speldhurst  was  a  personage  of  some 
consequence ;  she  was  a  distant  cousin, 
and  had  been  for  years  on  cool  terms 
with  us  all,  on  account  of  some  fancied 
affront  or  slight  when  she  had  paid  her 
la«t  visit,  about  the  time  of  my  christen¬ 
ing.  She  was  seventy  years  old  ;  she  was 
infirm,  rich,  and  testy ;  moreover,  she 
was  my  godmother,  though  I  h.ad  forgot¬ 
ten  the  fact,  but  it  seems  that  though  I 
had  formed  no  expectations  of  a  legacy  in 
my  favor,  my  aunts  had  done  so  for  me. 
Aunt  Margaret  w:is  esj)ccially  eloquent  on 
the  subject.  “There  isn’t  a  room  left,” 
she  said ;  “  was  ever  any  thing  so  unfor¬ 
tunate!  'NVe  can  not  put  Lady  Speld¬ 
hurst  into  the  turrets,  and  yet  where  is 
she  to  sleep?  And  Rosa’s  godmother, 
too !  poor  dear  child !  how  dreadful ! 
After  all  these  years  of  estrangement, 
and  with  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  funds, 
and  no  comfortable  warm  room  at  her 
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own  unlimited  disposal — and  Christmas 
of  all  times  in  the  ye.ar !”  What  was  to 
he  done  ?  My  aunts  could  not  resign 
their  own  chambers  to  Lady  Speldhurst, 
because  they  had  already  given  them  up 
to  some  of  the  married  guests.  My  lathe  r 
was  the  most  hospitable  of  men,  but  he 
was  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  methodic.al. 
His  sisters-in-law  dared  not  propose  to 
shift  his  quarters,  and  indeed  he  would 
have  far  sooner  dined  on  prison  fare  than 
have  been  translated  to  a  strange  bed. 
Tlie  matter  ended  in  my  giving  up  my 
room.  I  had  a  strange  reluctance  to 
inaking  the  offer,  which  surprised  mvself. 
Was  it  a  boding  of  evil  to  come  ?  1  can 

not  say.  We  are  strangely  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made.  It  tnai/  have  been.  At  any 
rate,  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  selfish  un¬ 
willingness  to  make  an  old  and  infirm  lady 
comfort;ible  by  a  trifling  sacrifice.  I  was 
perfectly  healthy  an’d  strong.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  not  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  It 
was  a  dark  moist  Yule — not  a  snowy  one, 
though  snow  brooded  overhead  in  the 
<larkling  clouds,  I  did  make  the  offer, 
which  became  me,  I  s.aid  with  a  laugh,  as 
the  youngest.  ^ly  sisters  langhe*!  too, 
and  made  a  jest  of  my  evident  wish  to 
propitiate  my  godmother.  “  She  is  a 
fairy  godmother,  Rosa,”  said  Minnie ; 
“  and  you  know  she  was  affronted  at  your 
christening,  and  went  away  muttering 
vengeance.  Here  she  is  coming  back  to 
see  you  ;  I  hope  she  brings  golden  gifts 
with  her,”  I  thouglit  little  of  Lady 
Speldhurst  and  her  jxrssible  golden  girts. 
I  cared  nothing  for  the  wonderful  fortune 
in  the  funds  that  my  aunts  whispered 
and  nodded  about  so  mysteriously.  Hut, 
since  then,  I  have  wondered  whether,  had 
I  then  showed  myself  peevish  or  obstinate, 
had  I  refused  to  give  up  my  room  for  the 
exi>octcd  kinswoman,  it  would  not  have 
altered  the  whole  of  my  life  ?  Rut  then 
Lucy  or  Minnie  would  have  offered  in  my 
stead,  and  been  sacrificed — what  do  I 
say?  better  that  the  blow  should  have 
fallen  as  it  did,  than  on  those  dear  ones. 
The  chamber  to  which  I  removed  was  a 
dim  little  triangular  room  in  the  western 
wing,  and  was  only  to  be  reached  by  tra¬ 
versing  the  j)icture-gallery,  or  by  mount¬ 
ing  a  little  flight  of  stone  stairs  which  led 
directlv  upwards  from  the  low-browed 
arch  of  a  door  th.at  opened  into  the  g.ar- 
den.  There  was  one  more  room  on  the 
same  Landing-place,  and  this  was  a  mere 
recejitacle  for  broken  furniture,  shattered 


toys,  and  all  the  lumber  that  will  accumu¬ 
late  in  a  country  house.  The  room  I  was 
to  inhabit  for  a  few  nights  was  a  tapestry- 
hung  apartment  with  faded  green  cur¬ 
tains  of  some  costly  stuff,  contrasting  odd¬ 
ly  with  a  new  carpet  and  the  bright  fresh 
hangings  of  the  bed  which  had  been  hur¬ 
riedly  erected.  The  furniture  was  half 
old,  half  new,  and  on  the  dressing-table 
stood  a  very  quaint  oval  mirror,  in  a 
frame  of  black  wood — unpolished  ebony, 
I  think,  I  can  rt-member  the  very  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  carpet,  the  number  of  chairs, 
the  situation  of  the  bed,  the  figures  on  the 
tapestry.  Nay,  I  can  recollect  not  only 
the  color  of  the  dress  I  wore  on  that  fatal 
evening,  but  the  arrangement  of  every 
scrap  of  lace  and  ribbon,  of  every  flower, 
every  jewel,  Avith  a  memory  but  too  per¬ 
fect.  Scarcely  had  my  maid  finished 
spre.ading  out  my  various  articles  of  at¬ 
tire  for  the  evening,  (when  there  was  to 
be  a  great  dinner-party,)  when  the  rum¬ 
ble  of  a  carri.age  announced  that  Lady 
Speldhurst  had  arrived.  The  short  win¬ 
ter’s  day  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  large 
number  of  guests  were  gathered  together 
in  the  ample  drawing-room,  around  the 
blaze  of  the  wood  fire,  after  dinner.  My 
father,  I  recollect,  was  notAvith  us  at  first. 
There  Avere  some  squires  of  the  old  hard- 
riding,  hard-drinking  stamp  still  lingering 
over  their  port  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  ho.st  of  course,  could  not  leave  them. 
Rut  the  ladles  .and  all  the  younger  gentle¬ 
men — both  those  Avho  slept  under  our 
roof,  and  those  Avho  Avould  have  a  dozen 
miles  of  fog  and  mire  to  encounter  on 
their  road  home  —  Avere  all  together, 
Need  I  say  that  Reginald  Avas  there? 
He  sat  near  me — my  accepted  lover,  my 
jdighted  future  husband.  We  AA'ere  to 
oe  married  in  the  spring.  l\Iy  sister.s 
Averc  not  far  off ;  they,  too,  had  found 
eyes  that  sparkled  .and  softened  in  meet¬ 
ing  theirs,  had  found  hearts  that  beat  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  own.  And,  in  their 
cases,  no  rude  frost  nipped  the  blossom 
ere  it  became  the  fruit ;  there  was  no 
canker  in  their  floAverets  of  young  hope, 
no  cloud  in  their  sky.  Innocent  and  Ioa'- 
ing,  they  Avere  beloved  by  men  AA'orthy 
their  esteem. 

The  room,  a  large  and  lofty  one,  with 
an  arched  roof,  had  someAA'hat  of  a  somber 
character  from  being  wainscoted  and  ceil¬ 
ed  with  polished  bl.ack  oak  of  a  gre.at  age. 
There  Avere  mirrors,  .and  there  Avere  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  Avails  and  handsome  furniture, 
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and  marble  chimney-pieces,  and  a  gay 
Tournay  carpet;  but  these  merely  ap 
peared  as  bright  spots  on  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Elizabethan  wood-work. 
M.any  lights  were  burning,  but  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  and  roof  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  to  swallow  up  their  rays,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern.  A  hundred  candles 
could  not  have  given  that  apartment  the 
cheerful  lightness  of  a  modern  drawing¬ 
room.  But  the  gloomy  richness  of  the 
panels  matched  well  with  the  ruddy  gleam 
from  the  enormous  wood  fire,  in  which, 
crackling  and  glowing,  now  lay  the  mighty 
Yule  log.  Quite  a  blood-red  luster  pour¬ 
ed  forth  from  the  fire,  and  quivered  on 
the  walls  and  the  groined  roof.  We  had 
gathered  round  tlie  vast  antique  hearth, 
iu  a  wide  circle.  The  quivering  light  of 
the  fire  and  candles  fell  upon  us  all,  but 
not  equally,  for  some  were  in  shadow.  I 
remember  still  how  tall  aud  manly  and 
handsome  Reginald  looked  that  night, 
taller  by  the  head  than  any  there,  and  full 
of  high  spirits  and  gaiety.  I,  too,  was  in 
the  highest  spirits  ;  never  had  my  bosom 
felt  lighter,  and  I  believe  it  was  my  mirth 
which  gradually  gained  the  rest,  for  I  re¬ 
collect  what  a  blithe,  joyous  company  wo 
seemed.  All  aave  one.  Lady  Speldhurst, 
dres-sed  in  gray  silk  and  wearing  a  quaint 
head-dress,  sat  iu  her  armchair,  facing  the 
fire,  very  silent,  with  her  hands  and  her 
sharp  chin  propped  on  a  sort  of  ivory- 
handled  crutch  that  she  walked  with  (for 
she  was  lame,)  peering  at  me  with  half¬ 
shut  eyes.  She  was  a  little  spare  old  wo¬ 
man,  with  very  keen  delicate  features  of 
the  French  type.  Her  gray  silk  dress, 
her  spotless  lace,  old-fashioned  jewels, 
.and  prim  neatness  of  array,  were  well 
suited  to  the  intelligence  of  her  face,  with 
its  thin  lips,  and  eyes  of  a  piercing  black, 
undimmed  by  age.  Those  eyes  m.ade  me 
uncomfortable,  in  spite  of  my  gaiety,  as 
they  followed  my  every  movement  with 
cunous  scrutiny.  Still  I  was  very  merry  I 
and  gay ;  my  sisters  even  wondered  at 
my  ever-ready  mirth,  which  was  almost 
Mrild  in  its  excess.  I  have  heard  since  then 
of  the  Scottish  belief  that  those  doomed 
to  some  great  calamity  become  fey,  and 
are  never  so  disposed  for.  merriment  and 
laughter  as  just  before  the  blow  falls.  If 
ever  mortm  was  fey,  then,  I  was  so  on 
that  evening.  Still,  though  I  strove  to 
sliake  it  off,  the  pertinacious  observation 
of  old  Lady  Speldhurst’s  eyes  did  make 
an  impression  on  me  of  an  vaguely  dis¬ 


agreeable  nature.  Others,  too,  noticed 
her  scrutiny  of  me,  but  set  it  down  as  a 
mere  eccentricity  of  a  person  always  re¬ 
puted  whimsical,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

'However,  this  dis.agrecablo  sensation 
lasted  but  a  few  moments.  After  a  short 
pause  my  aunt  took  her  part  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  we  found  ourselves  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  weird  legend  which  the  old  lady 
told  exceedingly  well.  One  tale  led  to 
another.  Every  one  w.as  called  on  in  turn 
to  contribute  to  the  public  entertJiinment, 
and  story  after  story,  always  relating  to 
demonology  and  witchcraft.,  succeeded. 
It  was  Christmas,  the  season  for  such 
tales ;  and  the  old  room,  with  its  dusky 
walls  and  pictures,  and  vaulted  roof,  drink¬ 
ing  up  the  light  so  greedily,  seemed  just 
fitted  to  give  effect  to  such  legendary  loro. 
The  huge  logs  crackled  .and  burnt  with 
glowing  warmth  ;  the  blood -red  glare  of 
the  Yule  log  flashed  on  the  faces  of  the 
listeners  and  narrator,  on  the  portraits, 
and  the  holly  wTcathed  about  their  frames, 
.and  the  upright  old  dame  in  her  antiquat¬ 
ed  dress  and  trinkets,  like  one  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals  of  the  pictures  stepped  from  the 
canvas  to  join  our  circle.  It  threw  a 
shimmering  luster  of  an  ominously  ruddy 
hue  upon  the  oaken  panels.  No  wonder 
that  the  ghost  and  goblin  stories  had  a 
new  zest.  No  wonder  that  the  blood  of 
the  more  timid  grew  chill  and  curdled, 
that  their  flesh  crept,  and  their  hearts  beat 
irregularly,  and  the  girls  peeped  fearfully 
over  their  shoulders,  and  huddled  close 
together  like  frightened  sheep,  and  half 
fancied  they  beheld  some  impish  and  ma¬ 
lignant  face  gibbering  at  them  from  the 
darkling  corners  of  the  old  room.  By  de¬ 
grees  my  high  spirits  died  out,  and  I  felt 
the  childish  tremors,  long  latent,  long  for¬ 
gotten,  coming  over  me.  I  followed  each 
story  with  painful  interest ;  I  did  not  ask 
myself  if  I  believed  the  dismal  tales.  I 
listened,  and  fear  grew  upon  me the 
blind,  irrational  fe.ar  of  our  nursery  days. 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  other  ladies  present, 
young  or  middle-.agod,  were  affected  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  tra¬ 
ditions  were  heard,  no  less  than  by  the 
wild  and  fantastic  character  of  them.  But 
with  them  the  irapre.ssion  would  die  out 
next  morning,  when  the  bright  sun  should 
shine  on  the  frosted  boughs,  and  the  rime 
on  the  grass,  and  the  Bc.arlet  berries  and 
green  spikelets  of  the  holly  ;  and  with  me 
— but  ah  !  what  w.as  to  happen  ere  another 
day  dawn  ?  Before  we  had  made  an  end 
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of  this  talk,  my  father  and  the  other  squires 
came  in,  and  we  ceased  our  ghost  stories, 
a«hamed  to  speak  of  such  matters  before 
these  new  comers  —  hard-headed,  unim- 
giuativo  men,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
idle  legends.  There  was  now  a  stir  and 
bustle. 

Servants  were  handing  round  tea  and 
coffee,  and  other  refreshments.  Then 
there  was  a  little  music  and  singing.  I 
sang  a  duet  with  Keginald,  who  had  a 
fine  voice  and  good  musical  skill.  I  re¬ 
member  that  my  singing  was  much  prais¬ 
ed,  and  indeed  I  was  surprised  at  the 

fK)wer  and  pathos  of  my  own  voice,  doubt- 
ess  due  to  my  excited  nerves  and  mind. 
Then  I  heard  some  one  say  to  another 
that  I  was  by  far  the  cleverest  of  the 
Squire’s  daughters,  as  well  as  the  ])rettiest. 
It  did  ?iot  make  me  vain.  I  had  no  rival¬ 
ry  with  Lucy  and  Minnie.  But  Reginald 
whispered  some  soft  fond  W'ords  in  my 
ear,  a  little  before  he  mounted  his  horse 
to  set  off  homewards,  which  did  make  me 
hajtpy  and  proud.  And  to  think  that  the 
next  time  we  met — but  I  forgave  him  long 
ago.  Poor  Reginald  !  And  now  shawls 
and  cloaks  were  in  request,  and  carriages 
rolled  up  to  the  iwrch,  and  the  guests  gra¬ 
dually  departed.  At  last  no  one  was  left 
but  those  visitors  staying  in  the  house. 
Then  my  father,  who  had  been  called  out 
to  speak  with  the  bailiff  of  the  estate, 
came  back  with  a  look  of  annoyance  on 
his  face.  “  A  strange  story  I  have  just 
been  told,”  said  he ;  “  here  has  been  ray 
bailitt'  to  inform  me  of  the  loss  of  four  of 
the  choicest  ewes  out  of  that  little  flock  of 
Southdowns  I  set  such  store  by,  and 
which  arrived  in  the  north  but  two, months 
since.  And  the  |)oor  creatures  have  been 
destroyed  in  so  strange  a  manner,  for 
their  carcases  are  horribly  mangled.” 

Most  of  us  uttered  some  expression  of 
pity  or  surprise,  and  some  suggested  that 
a  vicious  dog  was  probably  the  culprit. 
“  It  would  seem  so,”  said  my  father ;  “  it 
cert.aiuly  seems  the  work  of  a  dog ;  and 
yet  all  the  men  agree  that  no  dog  of  such 
habits  exists  near  us,  where,  indeed,  dogs 
are  scarce,  excepting  the  shepherds’  collies 
.and  the  sporting  dogs  secured  in  the 
vards.  Yet  the  sheep  are  gnawed  and 
l)ittcn,  for  they  show  the  marks  of  teeth. 
Something  has  done  this,  and  has  torn 
their  bodies  wolfishly  ;  but  apparentlpr  it 
has  been  only  to  suck  the  blood,  for  little 
or  no  flesh  is  gone.”  “  How  strange !” 
cried  several  voices.  Then  some  of  tho 
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gentlemen  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
cases  when  dogs  addicted  of  sheep-killing 
had  destroyed  whole  flocks,  as  if  in  sheer 
wantonness,  scarcely  deigning  to  taste  a 
morsel  of  each  slain  wether.  My  father 
shook  his  head.  “  I  have  heard  of  such 
cases,  too,”  he  said ;  “  but  in  this  instance 
I  am  tempted  to  think  the  m.alice  of  some 
unknown  enemy  has  been  at  work.  The 
teeth  of  a  dog  have  been  busy,  no  doubt, 
but  the  poor  sheep  have  been  mutilated 
in  a  fantastic  manner,  as  str.ange  as  horri¬ 
ble;  their  hearts,  in  especial,  have  been 
torn  out,  and  left  at  some  paces  oft',  half- 
gnawed.  Also,  the  men  persist  that  they 
found  the  print  of  a  naked  human  foot  in 
the  soft  mud  of  the  ditch,  and  near  it — 
this.”  And  he  held  up  what  seemed  a 
broken  link  of  a  rusted  iron  chain.  Many 
I  were  the  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  alarm, 
.and  many  and  shrewd  the  conjectures,  but 
but  none  seemed  exactly  to  suit  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  tho  case.  And  when  my  father 
went  on  to  say  that  two  lambs  of  the  same 
[  valuable  breed  had  perLshed  in  the  same 
I  singular  manner  three  days  j)reviou8ly, 
and  that  they  also  were  found  mangled 
and  gore-stained,  the  amazement  reached 
a  higher  pitch.  Old  Lady  Speldhurst  lis¬ 
tened  with  calm  intelligent  attention,  but 
joined  in  none  of  our  exclamations.  At 
length  she  said  to  my  father,  “Tiy  and 
recollect  —  have  you  no  enemy  among 
your  neighbors  ?”  My  father  started,  and 
knit  his  brows.  “Not  one  th.at  I  know 
of,”  ho  replied ;  and  indeed  he  was  a  pop¬ 
ular  man  .and  a  kind  landlord.  “The 
more  lucky  you,”  said  the  old  dame,  with 
one  of  her  grim  smiles.  It  was  now  late, 
and  we  retired  to  rest  before  long.  One 
by  one  the  guests  dropped  off.  I  was  the 
member  of  the  family  selected  to  escort 
old  Lady  Speldhurst  to  her  room  —  the 
room  I  h.ad  vacated  in  her  favor.  I  did 
not  much  like  the  office.  I  felt  a  remark¬ 
able  repugnance  to  my  god-mother,  but 
my  worthy  aunts  insisted  so  much  that  I 
should  ingratiate  myself  with  one  who  had 
so  much  to  leave,  that  I  could  not  but 
comply.  The  visitor  hobbled  up  the 
broad  oaken  stairs  actively  enough,  prop¬ 
ped  on  my  arm  and  her  ivory  crutch.  The 
room  never  had  looked  more  genial  and 
pretty,  with  its  brisk  fire,  modern  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  gay  French  paper  on  the 
walls.  “A  nice  room,  my  dear,  and  I 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  it, 
since  my  maid  tells  me  it  is  yours,”  s.aid 
I  her  ladyship  ;  “  but  I  am  pretty  sure  you 
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repent  your  generosity  to  me,  after  all ' 
those  ghost  stories,  and  tremble  to  think 
of  a  strange  bed  and  chamber,  eh  ?”  I 
made  some  commonplace  reply.  The  old  I 
lady  arched  her  eyebrows.  “  Where  have 
they  put  you,  child  ?”  she  asked ;  “  in 
some  cockloft  of  the  turrets,  eh  ?  or  in  a 
lumber-room  —  a  regular  ghost-frap?  I 
can  hear  your  heart  beating  with  fear  this 
moment.  You  are  not  fit  to  be  alone.” 

I  tried  to  call  up  my  pride,  and  laugh  off 
the  accusation  against  my  courage,  all  the 
more,  perhaps,  because  I  felt  its  truth. 
“  Do  you  want  any  thini;  more  that  I  can 
do  for  you.  Lady  Speldhurst  ?”  I  asked, 
trying  to  feign  a  yawn  of  sleepiness.  The 
old  dame’s  keen  eyes  were  ujnm  me.  “  I 
I'ather  like  you,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “  and 
I  liked  your  mamma  well  enough  before 
she  treated  mo  so  shamefully  about  the 
christening  dinner.  Now  I  know  you  are 
frightened  and  fearful,  and  if  an  owl 
should  but  flap  your  window  to-night,  it 
might  drive  vou  into  tits.  There  is  a 
nice  little  sofa-bed  in  this  dressing-closet — 
call  your  maid  to  arrange  it  for  you,  and 
you  can  sleep  there  snugly,  under  the  old 
witch’s  protection,  and  then  no  goblin 
dare  harm  you,  and  nobody  will  be  a  bit 
the  wiser,  or  quiz  you  for  being  afraid.” 
llow  little  I  knew  what  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  refusal  or  acceptance  of  that 
trivial  proffer  I  Had  the  veil  of  the  future  j 
been  lifted  for  one  instant !  but  that 
veil  is  impenetrable  to  our  gaze.  Yet, 
perhaps,  ske  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dim  vis¬ 
ta  beyond,  s/te  who  made  the  offer ;  for 
when  I  declined,  with  an  affected  laugh, 
she  said,  in  a  thoughtful,  half  abstracted 
manner,  “  Well,  w’ell !  we  must  all  take 
our  own  way  through  life.  Good-night, 
child — pleasant  dreams !”  And  I  softly 
close<l  the  door.  As  I  did  so,  she  looked 
round  at  me  rapidly,  with  a  glance  I  have 
never  forgotten,  half  malicious,  half  sad, 
as  if  she  had  divined  the  yawning  gulf 
that  was  to  devour  my  young  hopes.  It 
may  have  been  mere  eccentricity,  the  odd 
phantasy  of  a  crooked  mind,  the  whimsi¬ 
cal  conduct  of  a  cynical  person,  trium¬ 
phant  in  the  jmwer  of  affrighting  youth 
and  beauty.  Or,  I  have  since  thought,  it 
may  have  been  that  this  singular  guest 
])08scssed  some  such  gift  as  the  Highland 
“  second-sight,”  a  gift  vague,  sad,  and 
useless  to  the  possessor,  but  still  sufficient 
to  convey  a  dim  sense  of  coming  evil,  and 
boding  doom.  And  yet,  had  she  really 
known  what  was  in  store  for  me,  what 
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lurked  behind  the  veil  of  the  future,  not 
even  that  arid  heart  could  have  remained 
impassive  to  the  cry  of  humanity.  She 
would,  she  must  have  snatched  me  back, 
even  from  the  edge  of  the  black  pit  of 
misery.  But,  doubtless,  she  had  not  the 
power.  Doubtless  she  had  but  a  shadowy 
presentiment,  at  any  rate,  of  some  hanii 
to  ha]>pen,  and  could  not  see,  sav'e  darkly, 
into  the  viewless  void  where  the  wisest 
stumble.  I  left  her  door.  As  I  crossed 
the  landing  a  bright  gleam  came  from  an¬ 
other  room,  whose  door  was  left  ajar ;  it 
(the  light)  fell  like  a  bar  of  golden  sheen 
across  my  path.  As  I  ajU)roached,  the 
door  opened,  and  my  sister  Lucy,  who  had 
been  watching  for  me,  came  out.  She 
was  already  in  a  white  cashmere  wrapper, 
over  which  her  loosened  hair  hung  darkly 
and  heavily,  like  tangles  of  silk.  “  llosa, 
love,”  she  whispered,  “  Minnie  and  I  can’t 
bear  the  idea  of  your  sleeping  out  there, 
all  alone,  in  that  solitary  room — the  very 
room,  too,  nurse  Sherrard  used  to  talk 
about !  So  as  you  know  Minnie  has  given 
up  her  room,  and  come  to  sleep  in  mine, 
still  we  should  so  wish  you  to  stop  with 
us  to-night,  at  any  rate,  and  I  could  make 
op  a  bed  on  the  sofa  for  myself  or  you — 

and - ”  I  stopped  Lucy’s  mouth  tvith 

a  kiss.  I  declined  her  offer.  I  would  not 
listen  to  it.  In  fact,  my  pride  was  up  in 
arms,  and  I  felt  I  would  rather  pass  the 
night  in  the  churcliyanl  itself  than  accept 
a  proposal  dictated,  I  felt  sure,  by  the  no¬ 
tion  that  my  nerves  were  shaken  by  the 
ghostly  lore  we  had  been  raking  up,  that 
I  was  a  weak,  superstitious  creature,  un¬ 
able  to  pass  a  night  in  a  strange  chamber. 
So  I  would  not  listen  to  Lucy,  but  kis.sed 
her,  bade  her  good  night,  and  went  on 
my  w’ay  laughing,  to  show  my  light  heart. 
Yet,  as  I  looked  back  in  the  dark  corri¬ 
dor,  and  saw  the  friendly  door  still  ajar, 
the  yellow  bar  of  light  still  crossing  from 
wall  to  wall,  the  sweet  kind  face  still  peer¬ 
ing  after  me  from  amid  its  clustering  cm  Is, 
I  ft'lt  a  thrill  of  sympathy,  a  wish  to  re¬ 
turn,  a  yearning  after  human  love  and  com¬ 
panionship.  False  shame  was  strongest, 
and  conquered.  I  waved  a  gay  adieu.  I 
turned  the  corner,  and  peeping  over  my 
shoulder,  I  saw  the  door  close;  the 
bar  of  yellow  light  was  there  no  long¬ 
er  in  the  darkness  of  the  passage.  I 
thought,  at  that  instant,  that  I  heard  a 
heavy  sigh.  I  looked  sharply  round.  No 
one  was  there.  No  door  was  open,  yel  I 
fancied,  and  fancied  with  a  wonderful 
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vividness,  that  I  did  hear  an  actual  sigh 
breathed  not  far  off,  and  plainly  distin- 
uishablc  from  the  groan  of  the  sycamore 
ranches,  as  the  wind  tossed  them  to  and 
fro  in  the  outer  blackness.  If  ever  a  mor¬ 
tal’s  good  angel  had  cause  to  sigh  for  sor¬ 
row,  not  sin,  mine  had  cause  to  mourn 
that  night.  But  imagination  plays  us 
strange  tricks,  and  my  nervous  system 
was  not  over-composed,  or  very  fitted  for 
judicial  analysis.  I  had  to  go  through 
the  picture-gallery.  I  had  never  entered 
this  apartment  by  candle-light  before,  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  gloomy  array  of  the 
tall  portraits,  gazing  moodily  from  the 
canvas  on  the  lozenge  paned  or  painted 
windows,  which  rattled  to  the  bljist  as  it 
swept  howling  by.  Many  of  the  faces 
looked  stern,  and  very  different  from  their 
d.aylight  expression.  In  others,  a  furtive 
dickering  smile  seemed  to  mock  me,  as 
my  candle  illumined  them  ;  and  in  ail,  the 
eyes,  as  tisual  with  artistic  portraits,  seem¬ 
ed  to  follow  my  motions  with  a  scrutiny 
and  .an  interest  the  more  marked  for  the 
apathetic  immovability  of  the  other  fea¬ 
tures.  I  felt  ill  at  ease  under  this  stony 
gaze,  though  conscious  how  absurd  were 
my  apprehensions;  and  I  called  up  a 
smile  and  an  air  of  mirth,  more  as  if  act¬ 
ing  a  part  under  the  eyes  of  human  beings, 
than  of  their  mere  shadows  on  the  wall. 
I  even  laughed  as  I  confronted  them.  No 
echo  had  luy  short-lived  laughter  but  from 
the  hollow  armor  and  arching  roof,  and  I 
continued  on  my  way  in  silence.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  armor.  Indeed,  there  Avas 
a  fine  collection  of  plate  and  mail,  for  my 
father  w<a3  an  enthusiastic  antiquary.  In 
especial  there  Avere  two  suits  of  black 
armor,  erect,  and  surmounted  by  helmets 
Avith  closed  visors,  Avhich  stood  as  if  two 
mailed  champions  were  guarding  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  its  treasures.  I  had  often  seen 
these,  of  course,  but  never  by  night,  and 
never  when  my  whole  organization  was  so 
overwrought  .and  tremulous  as  it  then 
was.  As  I  approached  the  Black  Knights, 
as  we  had  dubbed  them,  a  wild  notion 
seized  on  me  that  the  figures  moved,  that 
men  Avere  concealed  in  the  hollow  shells 
which  had  once  been  borne  in  battle  and 
tourney.  I  knew  the  idea  was  childish, 
yet  I  approached  in  irrational  alarm,  and 
fancied  I  absolutely  beheld  eyes  glaring 
on  me  from  the  eyelet-holes  in  the  visors. 
I  passed  them  by,  and  then  my  excited 
fancy  told  mo  that  the  figures  wore  follow¬ 
ing  me  with  stealthy  strides.  I  beard  a  ! 
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clatter  of  steel,  caused,  I  am  sure,  by  some 
more  violent  gust  of  wind  sweeping  the 
gallery  through  the  crevices  of  the  old 
windoAvs,  and  with  a  smothered  shriek  I 
rushed  to  the  door,  opened  it,  darted  out, 
and  clapped  it  to  with  a  bang  that  reecho¬ 
ed  through  the  whole  wing  of  the  house. 
Then  by  a  sudden  and  not  uncommon  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling,  I  shook  off  my  aimless 
terrors,  blushed  at  ray  weakness,  and 
sought  my  chamber,  only  too  glad  that  I 
had  been  the  only  Avdtness  of  my  late 
tremors.  As  I  entered  my  chamber,  I 
thought  I  heard  something  stir  in  the  neg¬ 
lected  lumber-room,  which  was  the  only 
neighboring  apartment.  But  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  have  no  more  panics,  and  re¬ 
solutely  shut  my  ears  to  this  slight  and 
transient  noise,  Avhich  had  nothing  unna¬ 
tural  in  it ;  for  surely,  between  rats  and 
Avind,  an  old  manor-house  on  a  stormy 
night  needs  no  sprites  to  disturb  it.  So  I 
entered  my  room,  and  rang  for  my  maid. 
As  I  did  so,  I  looked  around  me,  and  a 
most  unaccountable  repugnance  to  my 
temporary  abode  came  over  me,  in  spite 
of  my  efforts.  It  was  no  more  to  be 
shaken  off  than  a  chill  is  to  be  shaken  off 
when  we  enter  some  damp  cave.  And, 
rely  upon  it,  the  feeling  of  dislike  and  ap¬ 
prehension  with  which  we  regard,  at  first 
sight,  certain  places  and  people,  Avas  not 
implanted  in  us  Avithout  some  wholesome 
purpose.  I  grant  it  is  irrational — mere 
animal  instinct — but  is  not  instinct  God’s 
gift,  and  is  it  for  us  to  despise  it  ?  It  is 
by  instinct  that  children  know  their  friends 
from  their  enemies — that  they  distinguish 
with  such  unerring  accuracy  between 
those  who  like  them  and  those  who  only 
flatter  and  hate  them.  Dogs  do  the  same ; 
they  will  fawn  on  one  person,  they  slink 
snarling  from  another.  Show  me  a  man 
whom  children  and  dogs  shrink  from,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  false,  bad  m.an — lies  on 
his  lips,  and  murder  at  his  heart.  No ;  let 
none  despise  the  heaA'en-sent  gift  of  inn.ate 
antipathy,  which  makes  the  horse  quail 
when  the  lion  crouches  in  the  thicket — 
wliich  makes  the  cattle  scent  the  shambles 
from  afar,  and  loAV  in  terror  and  disgust 
as  their  nostrils  snuff  the  blood-pollute<l 
air.  I  felt  this  antipathy  strongly  as  I 
looked  around  me  in  my  new  sleeping- 
room,  and  yet  I  could  find  no  re.ason.ablc 
pretext  for  my  dislike.  A  very  good 
room  it  Avas,  after  all,  now  th.at  the  green 
damask  curtains  were  drawn,  the  fire 
burning  bright  and  clear,  candles  buniing 
■^6 
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on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  various  fa¬ 
miliar  articles  of  toilet  arranged  as  usual. 
The  bed,  too,  looked  peaceful  and  invit¬ 
ing — a  pretty  little  white  bed,  not  at  all  the 
gaunt  i^ercal  sort  of  couch  which  haunt¬ 
ed  apartments  generally  contain.  My 
maid  entered,  and  assisted  me  to  lay  aside 
the  dress  and  ornaments  I  had  worn,  and 
arranged  my  hair,  as  usual,  prattling  the 
while,  in  Abigail  fashion.  I  seldom  cared 
to  converse  with  servants ;  but  on  that 
night  a  sort  of  dread  of  being  left  alone — 
a  longing  to  keep  some  human  being  near 
me — possessed  me,  and  I  encouraged  the 
girl  to  gossip,  so  that  her  duties  took  her 
half  an  nour  longer  to  get  through  than 
usual.  At  last,  however,  she  had  done  all 
that  could  be  done,  and  all  my  questions 
were  answered,  and  my  orders  for  the 
morrow  reiterated  and  vowed  obedience 
to,  and  the  clock  on  the  turret  struck  one. 
Then  Mary,  yawning  a  little,  asked  if  I 
wanted  any  thing  more,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  answer  No,  for  very  shame’s  sake;  and 
she  went.  Tlie  shutting  of  the  door, 
gently  as  it  was  closed,  affected  me  un¬ 
pleasantly.  I  took  a  dislike  to  the  cur¬ 
tains,  the  tapestry,  the  dingy  pictures — 
every  thing.  I  hated  the  room.  I  felt  a 
temptation  to  ])Ut  on  a  cloak,  run,  half- 
dressed,  to  my  sister’s  chamber,  and  say  I 
had  changed  my  mind,  and  come  for  shel¬ 
ter.  But  they  must  be  asleep,  I  thought, 
and  I  could  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  wake 
them.  I  said  my  prayers  with  unusual 
earnestness  and  a  heavy  heart.  I  extin¬ 
guished  the  candles,  and  was  just  about 
to  lay  my  head  on  nu'  pillow,  when  the 
idea  seized  me  that  I  would  fasten  the 
door.  The  candles  were  extinguished, 
but  the  fire-light  was  amply  sufficient  to 
guide  me.  I  gained  the  door.  There 
was  a  lock,  but  it  was  rustv  or  hampered ; 
my  utmost  strength  coulJ  not  turn  the 
key.  The  bolt  was  broken  and  worthless. 
Baulked  of  mv  intention,  I  consoled  my¬ 
self  by  reraemDering  that  I  had  never  had 
need  of  fastenings  yet,  and  returned  to 
my  bed.  1  lay  awake  for  a  good  while, 
watching  the  red  glow  of  the  burning 
coals  in  the  grate.  I  was  quiet  now,  and 
more  composed.  Even  the  light  gossip 
of  the  maid,  full  of  petty  human  cares  and 
joys,  had  done  me  good — diverted  my 
thoughts  from  brooding.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  dropping  asleep,  when  I  was 
twice  disturbed.  Once,  by  an  owl,  hoot¬ 
ing  in  the  ivy  outside — no  unaccustomed 
sound,  but  harsh  and  melancholy  ;  once. 
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by  a  long  and  mournful  howling  set  up  by 
the  mastiff,  chained  in  the  yard  beyond 
the  wing  I  occupied.  A  long-drawn,  lugu 
brious  howling,  was  this  latter,  and  much 
such  a  note  as  the  vulgar  declare  to  herald 
a  death  iu  the  family.  This  was  a  fancy  I 
had  never  shared  ;  but  yet  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  dog’s  niouniful  moans  were 
sad,  and  expressive  of  terror,  not  at  all  like 
his  fierce,  honest  bark  of  anger,  but  rather 
as  if  something  evil  and  unwonted  w’ere 
abroad.  But  soon  I  fell  asleep.  IIow 
long  I  slept,  I  never  knew.  I  awoke  at 
once,  with  that  abrupt  start  which  we  all 
know  well,  and  which  carries  us  in  a  se¬ 
cond  from  utter  unconsciousness  to  the  full 
use  of  our  faculties.  The  fire  was  still  burn¬ 
ing,  but  was  very  low,  and  half  the  room 
or  more  was  in  deep  shadow.  I  knew,  1 
felt,  that  some  person  or  thing  was  in  tlie 
room,  although  nothing  unusual  was  to  be 
seen  by  the  feeble  light.  Yet  it  was  a 
sense  of  danger  that  luad  aroused  me  from 
slumber.  I  exi>ericnced,  while  yet  asleep, 
the  chill  and  shock  of  stidden  alarm,  ami 
I  knew,  even  in  the  act  of  throwing  off 
sleep  like  a  mantle,  tMy  I  awoke,  and  that 
some  intruder  was  present.  Yet,  though 
I  listened  intently,  no  sound  was  audible, 
except  the  faint  murmur  of  the  fire — the 
dropping  of  a  cinder  from  the  bars — the 
loud  irreguhar  beatings  of  my  own  heart. 
Notwithstanding  this  silence,  by  some  in¬ 
tuition  I  knew  that  I  had  not  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  dream,  and  felt  cert.ain  that  I 
was  not  alone.  I  waited.  My  he.art  be.at 
on ;  quicker,  more  sudden  grew  its  pul¬ 
sations,  as  a  bird  in  a  cage  might  flutter  in 
presence  of  the  hawk.  And  then  I  heard 
a  sound,  faint,  but  quite  distinct,  the  clank 
of  iron,  the  rattling  of  a  chain  !  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  lift  my  head  from  the  pillow. 
Ditn  and  uncertain  a.s  the  light  W’.as,  I  saw 
the  curtains  of  my  bed  shake,  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  something  beyond,  a  darker 
spot  in  the  darkness.  This  confirmation 
of  my  fears  did  not  surprise  me  so  much 
as  it  shocked  me.  I  strove  to  cry  aloud, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word.  Tlie  chain 
nattled  again,  and  this  time  the  noise  was 
louder  and  cle.arer.  But  though  I  strain¬ 
ed  my  eyes,  they  could  not  penetrate  the 
obscurity  that  shrouded  the  other  end  of 
the  chamber,  whence  came  the  sullen 
clanking.  In  a  moment  several  distinct 
trains  of  thought,  like  many-colored 
strands  of  thread  twining  into  one,  became 
palpable  to  my  mental  vision.  Was  it  a 
robber  ?  could  it  be  a  supernatural  visit- 
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ant  ?  or  was  I  the  victim  of  a  cruel  trick, 
such  as  I  had  heard  of,  and  ivhich  some 
thoughtless  persons  love  to  practice  on 
the  timid,  reckless  of  its  dangerous  results? 
And  then  a  new  idea,  with  some  ray  of 
comfort  in  it,  suggested  itself.  There  was 
a  fine  young  dog  of  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  a  favorite  of  niv  father’s,  which  was 
usually  chained  by  night  in  an  outhouse. 
Neptune  might  have  broken  loose,  found 
his  way  to  iny  room,  and,  finding  the  door 
imperfectly  closed,  had  pushed  it  open 
and  entered.  I  breathed  more  freely  as 
this  harmless  interpretation  of  the  noise 
forced  itself  upon  me.  It  was — it  must 
be — the  dog,  and  I  was  distressing  my¬ 
self  uselessly.  I  resolved  to  call  to  him ; 

1  strove  to  utter  his  name — “  Neptune, 
Neptune !”  but  a  secret  apprehension  re¬ 
strained  me,  and  I  w.os  mute.  Then  the 
chain  clanked  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
bed,  and  presently  I  saw  a  dusky  shape¬ 
less  m.ass  appear  between  the  curtains  on 
the  opposite  side  to  where  I  was  lying. 
How  1  longed  to  hear  the  whine  of  the 
poor  animal  that  I  hoped  might  be  the 
cause  of  my  alarm.  But  no  ;  I  heard  no 
sound  save  the  rustle  of  the  curtains  and 
the  clash  of  the  iron  ch.ain.  Just  then  the 
dying  flame  of  the  fire  leaj>ed  up,  and  with 
one  sweeping  hurried  glance  I  saw  that 
the  door  w.as  shut,  and,  horror!  it  is  not 
the  dog!  it  is  the  semblance  of  a  human 
form  that  now  throws  itself  heavily  on  the 
bed,  outside  the  clothes,  and  lies  there,  j 
huge  and  swart,  in  the  red  gleam  that 
treacherously  dies  away  after  sliowing  so  ' 
much  to  .affright,  and  sinks  into  dull  dark¬ 
ness.  There  was  now  no  light  left,  though 
the  red  cinders  yet  glowed  with  a  ruddy 
gleam,  like  the  eyes  of  wild  be.ast8.  The 
chain  rattled  no  more.  I  tried  to  speak, 
to  scream  wildly  for  hel^j ;  my  mouth  was 
parched,  my  tongue  refused  to  obey.  I 
could  not  utter  a  cry,  and,  indeed,  who 
could  have  heard  me,  alone  as  I  was  in 
that  solitary  chamber,  with  no  living  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  the  picture-gallery  between  me 
and  any  aid  that  even  the  loudest,  most 
piercing  shriek  could  summon.  And  the  ! 
storm  that  howled  without  would  have 
drowned  my  voice,  even  if  help  had  been 
at  hand.  To  call  aloud — to  dem.and  who 
was  there — alas  !  how  useless,  how  jieril- 
ous !  If  the  intruder  were  a  robber,  my 
outcries  would  but  goad  him  to  fury  ;  but 
wlmt  robber  would  act  thus  ?  As  for  a 
trick,  that  seemed  impossible.  And  yet, 
what  lay  by  my  side,  now  wholly  unseen  ? 


I  strove  to  pray  aloud,  as  there  rushed  on 
my  memory  a  flood  of  weird  legends — 
the  dreaded  yet  fascinating  lore  of  my 
childhood.  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
spirits  of  wicked  men  forced  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  their  c.arthly  crimes — of  denyons 
that  lurked  in  certain  accursed  spots — of 
the  ghoul  and  v.ainpire  of  the  East,  steal¬ 
ing  amid  the  gr.aves  they  rifled  for  their 
ghostly  banquets ;  and  I  shuddered  as  I 
gazed  on  the  blank  darkness  where  I  knew 
it  lay.  It  stirred — it  mo.aned  hoarsely ; 
and  again  I  heard  the  chain  clank  close 
beside  me — so  close  that  it  must  almost 
have  touched  me.  I  drew  myself  from  it, 
shrinking  away  in  loathing  and  terror  of 
the  evil  thing — what,  I  knew  not,  but  felt 
that  something  malignant  was  near.  And 
yet,  in  the  extremity  of  my  fear,  I  dared 
not  spc.ak  ;  I  was  strangely  cautious  to  be 
silent,  even  in  moving  farther  off;  for  I 
had  a  wild  hope  that  it — the  phantom,  the 
creature,  whatever  it  was — had  not  dis¬ 
covered  my  presence  in  the  room.  And 
then  I  remembered  all  the  events  of  the 
night — Lady  Speldhurst’s  ill-omened  vati¬ 
cinations,  her  half-warnings,  her  singul.ar 
look  as  we  parted,  my  sister’s  persuasions, 
my  terror  in  the  gallery,  the  remark  that 
“  this  was  the  room  nurse  Sherrard  used 
to  talk  of.”  And  then  memory,  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  fear,  recalled  the  long-forgotten 
past,  the  ill  repute  of  this  disused  chamber, 
the  sins  it  h.ad  witnessed,  the  blood  spill¬ 
ed,  the  j»oison  administered  by  unn.atural 
hate  within  its  w.alls,  and  the  tradition 
which  called  it  haunted.  The  green  room 
— I  remembered  now  how  fearfully  the 
serv.ants  avoided  it — how  it  was  mention¬ 
ed  rarely,  .and  in  whispers,  when  we  were 
children,  and  how  we  had  regarded  it  as 
a  mysterious  region,  unfit  for  mortal  habi¬ 
tation.  Was  It — the  dark  form  with  the 
chain — a  creature  of  this  world,  or  a  spec¬ 
ter?  And  .again — more  dreadful  still — 
could  it  be  that  the  corpses  of  wicked  men 
were  forced  to  rise,  and  haunt  in  the  body 
the  places  where  they  h.ad  wrought  their 
evil  deeds?  And  was  such  as  these  my 
grisly  neighbor  ?  The  chain  faintly  rat¬ 
tled.  My  hair  bristled ;  iny  eye-balls 
seemed  starting  from  their  soekets ;  the 
damps  of  a  gre.at  anguish  were  on  my 
brow.  My  heart  labored  as  if  I  were 
crushed  beneath  some  vast  weight.  Some¬ 
times  it  appeared  to  stop  its  frenzied  beat¬ 
ings,  sometimes  its  pulsations  were  fierce 
and  hurried  ;  my  breath  c.ame  short  and 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  I  shivered  asi 
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if  with  cold ;  yet  I  feared  to  stir.  It 
moved,  it  moaned,  its  fetters  clanked  dis¬ 
mally,  the  couch  creaked  and  shook.  This 
was  no  phantom,  then — no  air-drawn  spec¬ 
ter.  But  its  very  solidity,  its  palpable 
presence,  were  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  very 
grasp  of  w’hat  could  not  only  affright,  but 
harm ;  of  something  whose  contact  sick¬ 
ened  the  soul  with  deathly  fear.  I  made 
a  deH)erate  resolve  :  I  glided  from  the 
bed,  1  seized  a  warm  wrapj)er,  threw  it 
around  me,  and  tried  to  grope,  with  ex¬ 
tended  hands,  iny  way  to  the  door.  My 
heart  beat  high  at  the  hope  of  escape. 
But  I  had  scarcely  taken  one  step,  before 
the  moaning  Avas  renewed,  it  changed 
into  a  threatening  growl  that  would  have 
suited  a  wolf’s  throat,  and  a  hand  clutch¬ 
ed  at  my  sleeve.  I  stood  motionless. 
The  muttering  growl  sank  to  a  moan 
aigain,  the  chain  sounded  no  more,  but 
still  the  hand  held  its  gripe  of  my  garment 
and  I  feared  to  move.  It  knew  of  my 
resence,  then.  My  brain  reeled,  the 
lood  boiled  in  my  ears,  and  my  knees  lost 
all  strength,  while  my  heart  panted  like 
that  of  a  deer  in  the  woirs  jaws.  I  sank 
back,  and  the  benumbing  influence  of 
excessive  terror  reduced  me  to  a  state 
of  stupor.  When  ray  full  consciousness 
returned,  I  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  shivering  with  cold,  and  barefooted. 
All  was  silent,  but  I  felt  that  my  sleeve 
•was  still  clutched  by  my  unearthly  visit¬ 
ant.  The  silence  lasted  a  long  time. 
Then  followed  a  chuckling  laugh,  that 
froze  my  veiy  marrow,  and  the  gnashing 
of  teeth  as  in  demoniac  frenzy ;  and  then 
a  wailing  moan,  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  silence.  Hours  may  have  passed — 
nay,  though  the  tumult  of  my  own  heart 
prevented  my  hearing  the  clock  strike, 
must  have  passed — but  they  seemed  ages 
to  me.  And  how  were  they  spent  ?  Hi¬ 
deous  visions  passed  before  the  aching 
eyes  that  I  dared  not  close,  but  which 

f  azed  ever  into  the  dumb  darkness  where 
t  lay — my  dread  companion  through  the 
watches  of  the  night.  I  jactured  It  in 
every  abhorrent  form  which  an  excited 
fancy  could  summon  up ;  now  as  a  skele¬ 
ton,  with  hollow  eye-holes  and  grinning 
'  flestiless  jaws :  now  as  a  vampire,  with 
livid  face  and  bloated  form,  and  dripping 
mouth  wet  with  blood.  Would  it  never 
be  light!  And  yet,  when  dav  should 
dawn,  I  should  be  forced  to  see  It  face  to 
£ice.  I  had  heard  that  specter  and  fiend 
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w'ere  compelled  to  fade  as  morning  bright¬ 
ened,  but  this  creature  was  too  real,  too 
foul  a  thing  of  earth,  to  vanish  at  co<'k- 
crow.  No!  I  should  see  it — the  horror — 
face  to  face  !  And  then  the  cold  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  my  teeth  chattered,  and  shiver- 
ings  ran  through  me,  and  yet  there  was  the 
damp  of  agony  on  my  bursting  brow. 
Some  instinct  made  me  snatch  at  a  shawl 
or  clonk  that  lay  on  a  chair  within  reach, 
and  wrap  it  round  me.  The  moan  was 
renew'cd,  and  the  chain  just  stirred.  Then 
I  sank  into  apathy,  like  an  Indian  at  the 
stake,  in  the  intervals  of  torture.  Hours 
fled  by,  and  I  remained  like  a  statue  of 
ice,  rigid  and  mute.  I  even  slept,  for  I 
remember  that  I  smarted  to  find  the  cold 
gray  light  of  an  early  winter’s  day  Avas  on 
my  fiice,  and  .stealing  around  the  room 
from  between  the  heavy  curtains  of  the 
window.  Shuddering,  but  urged  by  the 
impulse  that  rivets  the  gaze  of  the  biid 
upon  the  snake,  I  turned  to  see  the  Hor¬ 
ror  of  the  night.  Yes,  it  was  no  fevered 
dream,  no  hallucination  of  sickncs.s,  no 
airy  phantom  unable  to  face  the  dawn.  In 
the  sickly  light  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  beil, 
with  its  grim  head  on  the  pillow.  A  man  ? 
Or  a  corpse  arisen  from  its  unhallowed 
grave,  and  awaiting  the  demon  that  ani¬ 
mated  it  ?  There  it  lay — a  gaunt  gigantic 
form,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  half  cla<l,  foul 
with  dust  and  clotted  gore,  its  huge  limbs 
flung  upon  the  couch  as  if  at  random,  its 
shaggy  hair  streaming  over  the  pillows  like 
a  lion’s  mane.  Its  face  was  towards  me. 
Oh,  the  wild  hideousness  of  that  face,  even 
in  sleej) !  In  features  it  was  human,  even 
through  its  horrid  mask  of  mud,  and  half- 
dried  bloody  gout.s,  but  the  expression 
was  brutish  and  savagely  fierce ;  the  white 
teeth  W'ere  visible  between  the  parted  lips, 
in  a  malignant  grin ;  the  tangled  hair  and 
beard  w’ere  mixed  in  leonine  confusion, 
and  there  were  scars  disfiguring  the  brow. 
Bound  the  creature’s  wrist  w’as  a  ring  of 
iron,  to  which  was  attached  a  heavy  but 
broken  chain  —  the  chain  I  had  heard 
clanking.  With  a  second  glance  I  noted 
that  jiait  of  the  chain  was  wraj)ped  in 
straw,  to  prevent  its  galling  the  wearer. 
The  creature — I  can  not  call  it  a  man — 
had  the  marks  of  fetters  on  its  wrists,  the 
bony  arm  that  protruded  through  one 
tattered  sleeve  w'as  scarred  and  bruised  ; 
the  feet  were  bare,  and  lacerated  by'  j>eb- 
blcs  and  briars,  and  one  of  them  was 
w'ounded,  and  wrapped  in  a  morsel  of  rag. 
And  the  lean  hands,  one  of  which  held  my' 
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sleeve,  were  armed  with  talons  like  an 
eagle’s.  In  an  instant  the  horrid  truth 
flashed  upon  me — I  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
madman.  Better  the  phantom  that  scares 
the  sight,  than  the  wild  beast  that  rends 
and  tears  the  quivering  flesh — tl)e  pitiless 
human  brute  that  has  no  heart  to  be  soft¬ 
ened,  no  reason  at  whose  bar  to  plead,  no 
compassion,  nought  of  man  save  the  form 
and  the  cunning.  I  gasped  in  terror.  Ah  ! 
the  mystery  of  those  ensanguined  fingers, 
those  gory  w’olfish  jaws !  that  face,  all  be¬ 
smeared  with  blackening  blood,  is  re¬ 
vealed  1 

The  slain  sheep,  so  mangled  and  rent — 
the  fantastic  butchery — the  print  of  the 
naked  foot — all,  all  were  explained ;  and 
the  chain,  the  broken  link  of  which  was 
found  near  the  slaughtered  animals — it 
came  from  Aw  broken  chain — the  chain 
he  had  snapped,  doubtless,  in  his  escape 
from  the  asylum  where  his  raging  frenzy 
h.ad  been  fettered  and  bound.  In  vain ! 
in  vain !  Ah,  me !  how  had  this  grisly 
Samson  broken  manacles  and  prison  bars — 
how  had  he  eluded  guardian  and  keeper, 
and  a  hostile  world,  .'md  come  hither  on 
his  wild  w’ay,  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  snatching  his  hideous  banquet  like  a  I 
beast  of  prey,  too?  Yes,  through  the 
tatters  of  this  mean  and  ragged  garb  I 
I  could  see  the  marks  of  the  severities, 
cruel  and  foolish,  with  which  men  in  that 
time  tried  to  Lame  the  might  of  madness. 
The  scourge — its  marks  were  there ;  and 
the  scars  of  the  hard  iron  fetters,  and  many 
a  cicatrice  and  welt,  that  told  a  dismal 
tale  of  harsh  usjige.  But  now  he  was 
loose,  free  to  play  the  brute — ^the  baited, 
tortured  brute  that  they  had  made  him — 
now  without  the  cage,  and  ready  to  gloat 
over  the  victims  his  strength  should  over¬ 
power.  Horror !  horror !  I  was  the  prey 
— the  victim — already  in  the  tiger’s  clutch ; 
and  a  deadly  sickness  came  over  me,  and 
the  iron  entered  into  my  soul,  and  I  longed 
to  scream,  and  W’as  dumb !  1  died  a  thou¬ 

sand  deaths  as  that  awful  morning  wore 
on.  I  dared  iwt  faint.  But  words  can 
not  paint  what  I  suffered  as  I  waited — 
w’aited  till  the  moment  when  he  should 
open  his  eyes  and  be  aware  of  my  pre¬ 
sence  ;  for  I  was  assured  he  knew  it  not. 
Ho  had  entered  the  chamber  as  a  lair, 
when  weary  and  gorged  with  his  horrid 
orgie ;  and  he  had  flung  himself  down  to 
sleep  without  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
alone.  Even  his  grasping  my  sleeve  was 
doubtless  an  act  done  betwixt  sleeping 


and  w'aking,  like  his  unconscious  moans 
and  laughter,  in  some  frightful  dream. 
Hours  w'ent  on ;  then  I  trembled  as  I 
thought  that  soon  the  house  would  be 
astir,  that  my  maid  w’ould  come  to  call 
me  as  usual,  and  wake  that  ghastly  sleep¬ 
er.  And  might  he  not  have  time  to  tear 
me,  as  he  tore  the  sheep,  before  any  aid 
could  arrive  ?  At  last  what  I  dreaded 
came  to  pass — a  light  footstep  on  the 
landing — there  is  a  tap  at  the  door.  A 
pause  succeeds,  and  then  the  tapping  is 
renewed,  and  this  time  more  loudly.  T^en 
the  madman  stretches  his  limbs  and  utter¬ 
ed  his  moaning  cry,  and  his  eyes  slowly 
opened— very  slowly  opened,  and  met  mine. 
The  girl  M'aited  awhile  ere  she  knock¬ 
ed  for  the  third  time.  I  trembled  lest  she 
should  open  the  door  unbidden — see  that 
grim  thing,  and  by  her  idle  screams  and 
terror  bring  about  the  woinst.  Long  be¬ 
fore  strong  men  could  arrive  I  knew  that 
I  should  be  dead — and  what  a  death  I 
The  maid  waited,  no  doubt  surprised  at 
my  unusually  sound  slumbers,  for  I  was 
in  general  a  light  sleeper  and  an  early^ 
riser,  but  reluctant  to  deviate  from  habit 
by  entering  without  permission.  I  was 
still  alone  with  the  thing  in  man’s  shape, 
but  ho  was  awake  now.  I  saw  the  won¬ 
dering  surprise  in  his  haggard  bloodshot 
eyes  ;  I  saw  him  stare  at  me  half  vacantly, 
then  with  a  crafty  yet  wondering  look ; 
and  then  I  saw  the  devil  of  murder  begin 
to  peep  forth  from  those  hideous  eyes, 
and  the  lips  to  part  as  in  a  sneer,  and  the 
wolfish  teeth  to  bare  themselves.  But  I 
was  not  what  I  had  been.  Fear  gave  me 
a  new  and  a  desperate  composure — a  cou¬ 
rage  foreign  to  my  nature.  I  had  heard 
of  the  best  method  of  managing  the  in- 
8.ane  ;  I  could  but  try  ;  I  did  try.  Calmly, 
wondering  at  my  own  feigned  calm,  I 
fronted  the  glare  of  those  terrible  eyes. 
Steady  and  undaunted  was  my  gaze — 
motionless  my  attitude.  I  marveled 
at  myself,  but  in  that  agony  of  sick¬ 
ening  terror  I  was  outwardly  firm. 
They  sink,  they  quail  abashed,  those 
dreadful  eyes,  before  the  gaze  of  a  help¬ 
less  girl ;  and  the  shame  that  Is  never  .ab¬ 
sent  from  insanity  bears  down  the  pride 
of  strength,  the  bloody  cravings  of  the 
wild  beast.  The  lunatic  moaned  and 
drooped  his  shaggy  head  between  bis 
gaunt  S(j[ualid  hands.  I  lost  not  an  in¬ 
stant.  1  rose,  .and  with  one  spring  reach¬ 
ed  the  door,  tore  it  open,  and,  with  a 
shriek,  rushed  through,  caught  the  won- 
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deriog  girl  by  the  arm,  and,  crying  to  her 
to  run  for  her  life,  rushed  like  the  wind 
along  the  gallery,  down  the  corridor, 
down  the  stairs.  Mary's  screams  filled 
the  bouse,  as  she  fled  beside  me.  I  heard 
a  long-drawn,  raging  cry,  the  roar  of  a 
wild  animal  mocked  of  its  prey,  and  I 
knew  what  was  behind  me.  I  never  turn¬ 
ed  my  head — I  flew  rather  than  ran.  I 
was  in  the  hall  already  ;  there  was  a  rush 
of  many  feet,  an  outcry  of  many  voices,  a 
sound  of  scuffling  feet,  and  brutal  yells, 
and  oaths,  and  heavy  blows,  and  I  fell  to 
the  ground,  crying,  “  Save  me  !”  and  lay 
in  a  swoon.  I  awoke  from  a  delirious 
trance.  Kind  faces  were  around  my  bed, 
loving  looks  were  bent  on  me  by  all,  by 
my  dear  father  and  dear  sisters,  but  1 
scarcely  saw  them  before  1  swooned  again. 
.  .  .  When  I  recovered  from  that  long 
illness,  through  which  I  had  been  nursed 
so  tenderly,  the  pitying  looks  I  met  made 
me  tremble.  I  asked  for  a  looking-glass. 
It  was  long  denied  me,  but  my  importu¬ 
nity  prevailed  at  last — a  mirror  was 
brought.  My  youth  was  gone  at  one  fell 
swoop.  The  glass  showed  me  a  livid  and 
haggard  face,  blanched  and  bloodless  as 
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of  one  who  sees  a  specter;  and  in  the 
ashen  lips,  and  wrinkled  brow,  and  dim 
^es,  I  could  trace  nothing  of  my  old  self 
'Die  hair,  too,  jetty  and  rich  before,  was 
now  as  white  as  snow,  and  in  one  night 
the  ravages  of  half  a  century  had  passed 
over  my  face.  Nor  have  my  nerves  ever 
recovered  their  tone  after  that  dire  shock. 
Can  you  wonder  that  my  life  was  blighted, 
that  my  lover  shrank  from  me,  so  sad  a 
wreck  was  I  ?  I  am  old  now — old  and 
alone.  My  sisters  would  have  hud  me  to 
live  with  them,  but  1  chose  not  to  sadden 
their  genial  homes  u  ith  my  phantom  face 
and  dead  eyes.  Reginald  married  anoth¬ 
er.  He  has  been  dead  many  years.  I 
never  ceased  to  pray  for  him,  though  he 
left  me  when  I  was  bereft  of  all.  The  sad 
weird  is  nearly  over  now.  I  am  old,  and 
near  the  end,  and  wishful  for  it.  I  have 
not  been  bitter  or  hard,  but  I  can  not 
bear  to  see  many  people,  and  am  best 
alone.  I  try  to  do  what  good  I  can  w’ith 
the  worthless  wealth  Lady  Speldhurst  left 
me,  for  at  my  wish  my  portion  was  shared 
between  my  sisters.  What  need  had  I 
of  inheritances  ? — I,  the  shattered  wreck 
made  by  that  one  night  of  horror ! 
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Thk  English  ship,  the  Warrior,  is  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  fifty-eight 
feet  broad,  twenty-six  feet  draft,  and  six 
thousand  and  fifty  tons  burden.  She  h.as 
cost  £350,000.  Hence,  she  is 
broa<ler,  lighter  and  more  expeiii 
La  Gloirc.  So  fur,  so  good.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed,  moreover,  that  she  can  outsail,  outfight 
and  outlast  her  French  rival.  Her  ports 
are  higher  than  the  I^a  Gloiro,  and  it  is 
confidently  asserted  tliat  she  can  blow  the 
latter  out  of  the  water  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Or,  to  quote  the  CornhiU  : 

“  Her  plan  corresponds  with  the  well-known 
spirit  of  our  naval  commanders,  who  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  passion  for  ‘  laying  alongside  ’  of  a 
foe.  ....  Even  in  a  crippled  state  the  Warrior 
would  probably  steam  as  Cut  as  La  Gloire,  and 


longer, 
re  Uiau 


would  certainly  carry  a  loftier  battery  than  tliat 
vaunted  vessel  possesses  at  her  best. 

TheW amor  carries  but  forty-eight  guns, 
but  they  are  so  disposed  that  no  fire  can 
ever  dismount  them,  while  the  remark¬ 
able  spaciousness  of  her  fighting-deck 
gives  facilities  for  handling  the  guns  with 
ease  and  rapidity,  so  that  the  Admiralty 
claim  for  her  a  great  superiority  of  power 
over  her  rival.  Unlike  the  latter,  she  Is 
not  protected  throughout  by  armor.  Only 
the  central  part  of  the  vessel  is  protected 
by  shot-proof  plates ;  the  remainder  is  fit- 
t^  up  with  bulkheads  encased  in  iron. 
Hence  she  is  lighter  than  La  Gloirc. 
Other  peculiarities  of  her  constructiou  are 
thus  described : 
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"  But  even  with  her  6ne  ends  uncased,  an  im- 
menao  weight  of  iron  has  to  be  supported.  And 
this  weight  has  not,  as  some  suppose,  been  de> 
terroined  in  the  case  of  the  Warrior  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  which  were  to  be  carried.  The 
whole  art  of  war-ship  construction  bad  to  be  re¬ 
versed  in  this  n'spect ;  the  dimensions  and 
structure  of  the  hull  being  the  first  things  fixed, 
and  the  number  and  positions  of  the  guns  being 
subsequently  settled.  For,  let  it  be  understood, 
there  is  much  more  than  the  guas  and  gunners 
to  be  protected.  In  the  Warrior,  the  engines 
and  boilers,  the  nutgazines,  shell-rooms,  spirit- 
rooms — all  the  stores  in  fact,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  exiwse  either  to  fire,  or  to  water — 
are  placed  within  the  shelter  of  the  armor  plates. 
The  engines  and  boilers  alone  occupy  a  Icngfh 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet.  Here,  then, 
we  see  at  once  that  a  consideiuble  length  of 
shot-proof  side  becomes  requisite.  That  a  great 
height  of  it  is  also  necessary  will  bo  seen  from 
the  fccLs,  first :  that  the  ports  must  be  consider¬ 
ably  elevated ;  next,  that  the  plating  must  be 
continued  down  a  few  feet  below  the  water-line, 
in  order  to  prevent  shots  entering  just  beneath 
the  sea’s  surface,  or  lower  down  when  the  ship 
is  in  a  sea-way,  or  heeling  under  a  wind ;  and 
finally  that  tlie  armor  must  be  carried  up  well 
above  the  heads  of  the  gunners,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  properly.  The  side  consists  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  (but  unusually  strong)  iron  ship’s  hull, 
outside  of  which  are  placed,  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  two  layers  of  teak  timber,  one  of  ten 
inches  thick,  and  the  other  of  eight  inches,  and 
upon  the  outside  of  this  mass  of  timber  4j-inch 
iron  plates  are  secured.” 

The  cavils  of  skeptics  arc  met  as  fol¬ 
low’s  : 

Very  mistaken  views  are  held  as  to  the  proba¬ 


ble  action  of  the  shot  and  shell  upon  her  uncased 
extremities,  by  persons  who  have  studied  the 
Warrior’s  construction  but  imperfectly.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  ship  there  sustaining  serious 
inlury  from  the  fire  of  $helU  need  be  entertained. 
The  sides  are  all  of  iron ;  the  beams  arc  of  iron ; 
and  thin  iron  decks  are  laid  over  the  beams. 
The  only  combustible  materials  exposed  are  the 
plank  coverings  of  the  iron  deck,  and  such  little 
matters  of  shipfurniture  as  may  bo  deemed  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  ofiScers’  cabins  will  be  in  tlie 
allCT  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  true,  and  the  men’s 
messes  in  the  fore  part ;  but  with  the  ship  her¬ 
self  of  iron,  and  with  well  devised  appliances  for 
extinguishing  such  local  ignition  as  may  happen, 
it  will  be  scarcely  possible  for  fire  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  her.  But  even  if  it  should,  the  main 
bo<ly  of  the  ship  will  be  perfectly  proof  to  it;  for 
within  the  plated  bulkheads,  and  two  feet  from 
them,  arc  placed  inner  iron  bulkheads,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  used  as  water  compartments, 
so  that  vertical  sheets  of  water,  two  feet  thick, 
intervene  between  the  body  of  the  ship  and  her 
extremities  :  through  these  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  fire  to  make  its  way.  In  the  ne't 
place,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  tltat 
shot  will  do  much  injury  to  the  ship’s  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  except  to  the  rudder  and  after  stempost, 
perhaps :  these  are  the  weak  points  in  the  War¬ 
rior,  as  in  all  other  screw  ships  of  war,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  have  in  her  case  been  made 
enormously  strong  and  heavy,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  resisting  solid  shot  To  suppose  that 
any  number  of  shot  which  a  ship  is  liki  ly  to 
receive  in  action  would  knock  either  the  bow  or 
stern  of  such  a  ship  as  the  Warrior  to  pieces, 
and  leave  the  cased  portion  only  afloat  would  be 
to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  strength  with 
which  she  is  built  throughout” 


WiSTiiissTER  Palace  Hotel. — ^This  extensive 
structure  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  a  fine 
building,  occupying  an  extensive  frontage  in  Vic¬ 
toria  street  and  overlooking  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Westminster  Abbey.  It  u  six  stories 
high.  The  porch  or  entrance  consisits  of  an  ele¬ 
gantly  sculptured  design,  and  tlie  grand  entrance 
has  an  opening  over  it  to  the  roof,  terminating  in  a 
sky  light.  The  galleries  arc  lighted  by  side  win¬ 
dows.  The  public  coffee-room  is  ninety  feet  long  by 
thirty  wide,  the  richly  ornamented  ceiling  being 
supported  by  scagliola  columns.  Next  to  it  is  the 
dining-room,  seventy  feet  long,  with  numerous  re¬ 
ception  rooms,  a  library,  ladies’  coffee-rooms,  and 
smoking-rooms.  The  other  stories  comprise  sitting- 
rooms  and  suites  of  apartments,  and  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  bedrooms  and  baths.  The  extent 


of  the  structure  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  seven  hundred  rooms  in  all,  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  them  being  occupied  by  the  India  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  cooking  department,  which  already  sup¬ 
plies  the  India  House,  is  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  other  departments,  and  the  general  tariff  is 
similar  to  those  of  the  Great  Western  and  Euston 
hotels.  The  hotel,  it  is  expected,  will  be  a  great  ac¬ 
commodation  to  persons  visiting  London  during  the 
parliamentary  session.  Owing  to  the  great  Imight 
of  the  building,  and  the  consequent  t^ious  ascent 
that  w  ould  have  to  be  made  to  get  up-stmis,  an  in¬ 
genious  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  hydraulic  lift 
has  been  designed,  (not  quite  a  novelty  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,)  by  means  of  which,  seated  on  a  8o&  with  their 
luggage,  visitors  may  ascend  and  descend  from  or  to 
any  of  the  six  stories  at  pleasure.  — London  Expreu. 
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Bistort  or  mx  United  Netherlands.  From  the 
Dcsth  of  Willuun  the  Silent  to  the  Srnod  of  Dort 
With  a  fall  riew  of  the  English-Duteh  Struggle 
against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lotrrop  Bot- 
LRT,  LL.D.,  D.G.L.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Author  of  'ITte  Rise  of  the 
IhUek  Republic,  in  two  Tolumes.  New-Yorii  : 
Harper  A  Brothers,  Publishers.  1861.  Vot.  I. 
pp.  532.  VoL  II.  pp.  563. 

The  talents  and  achierements  of  Mr.  Motley  in  the 
department  of  history  have  already  registered  Ids 
name  among  the  very  first  in  the  list  of  modem  his¬ 
torians.  His  historic  work,  The  Rise  of  the  IhUch 
Republic,  won  for  him  high  fame  and  honor.  The 
lovers  of  historic  literature  over  all  the  land  highly 
appreciated  the  researches,  the  ability,  and  fidelity 
of  the  historian,  and  created  a  large  demand  for  the 
work.  And  now,  on  the  announcement  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  history  of  the  Netherlands,  some  thousands 
of  copies  were  ordered  in  advance  of  its  actual  pub¬ 
lication.  The  period  embraced  in  these  volumes 
form  great  chapters  of  surpos^g  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  in  the  histories  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  relate.  The  actors  in  these  historic  scenes  and 
events  were  men  of  renosm.  Their  names  will 
live  while  history  lives.  They  lived  in  troublous 
times.  Their  stmggles  and  sacrifices  achieved  vic¬ 
tories  of  momentous  importance  to  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  Protestant  faith-  in  that  age  and  in 
all  after  times. 

The  patient  and  thorough  researches  of  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  in  the  voluminous  archives  of  the  different 
countries  and  languages  required  for  a  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  presentatiou  of  all  the  persons  and  events  in- 
vedved  in  the  history  of  the  times,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  reading 
and  discerning  public.  These  volumes  of  history 
come  to  us  robed  in  language  at  once  clear,  grace¬ 
ful,  beautiful,  and  forcible. 

It  is  not  easy  in  a  brief  notice  like  this  to  convey 
auy  just  or  adequate  impression  of  the  historic  inter¬ 
est  and  value  of  these  volumes.  We  refer  the  read¬ 
er  to  a  far  more  just  and  ample  review  of  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley's  work  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  number  of 
the  Eclectic,  and  congratul^  the  publishers  on 
the  large  orders  for  tb^  beautifully  executed  vol¬ 
umes. 

Flowerb  or  Hope  and  Memory.  A  Collection  of 
Poems.  By  Cornrlia  J.  M.  Jordan.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.:  Published  by  A.  Morris  1861.  For 
sole  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  New-York.  Pp. 
380. 

This  collection  comprises  one  hundred  and  eight 
poems  or  poetic  eff  usions  by  a  fair  lady  authoress  in 
the  Tirginia  of  the  sunny  l^uth.  They  breathe  the 
warm  and  genial  tone  and  temperament  of  the  dime 
which  gave  them  birth.  They  partake  laiT^ly  of  ap¬ 
propriate  sentiment  gathered  from  human  memories 
in  life's  varied  scenes  and  phase  The  inscription 


of  the  collection  furnishes  a  key-note  to  its  design 
and  object,  namely,  “  To  the  fireside  and  the  grave, 
the  living  and  the  dead  of  a  broken  home  circle, 
this  volume  is  affectionately  and  tearfully  inscribed 
by  the  authoress.”  The  lovers  of  tearful  and  tender 
sentiment,  in  which  a  bereaved  heart  finds  indul¬ 
gence,  will  respond  to  much  of  the  language  of  these 
poems.  The  authoress  has  obviously  given  utter¬ 
ance  in  this  volume  to  her  own  bereaved  heaK’s 
tearful  and  tender  memories  quite  worthy  of  its  va¬ 
ried  themes. 

Pampinea  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bailt 

Alork-h.  New-York:  Rudd  A  Carleton.  1861. 

Pp.  72. 

This  volume  comprises  twenty  poems  on  as  many 
different  topics.  The  author  gives  wings  to  his  (lo- 
etic  fancy  and  roams  abroad  to  sunny  Italy  and  other 
lands  and  scenes,  real  or  imaginary.  Those  who  arc 
in  love  with  dreams  and  poetic  flights,  will  please 
plume  their  wings,  soar  away,  and  follow  the  author 
over  all  his  fancied  realms. 

Brilliant  Colors.  —  A  late  Engli.4h  traveler 
among  the  tribes  of  wandering  Turkoiiions,  on  the 
plains  of  Tarsus  and  the  inountuns  of  8yria,  states 
that  the  art  of  dyeing  brilliant  colors  is  held  in  very 
high  estimation  among  the  females  of  the  tribes. 
Every  marriageable  girl  must  have  first  worked  a 
carpet  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  colored  with 
the  choicest  dyes,  as  a  treasure  for  her  marriage 
festival.  From  time  immemorial,  the  art  of  color¬ 
ing  textile  fabrics  has  been  greatly  prised.  In  all 
the  manufacturing  nations  much  attention  is  (mid 
to  “  color  chemistry,”  because  superiority  in  this 
particular  department  is  of  the  greatest  eon.sequence 
to  mercantile  success.  France  is  distinguished  for 
her  silk,  woolen,  and  fine  cotton  fabrics,  and  the 
unrivaled  skill  of  her  colored  chemicals ;  and  the 
government  of  that  empire  generally  selects  the  first 
chemist  to  preside  over  the  royal  tapestry  manufac¬ 
tory  in  Paris. 

The  “  Black  Prince.” — This  tremendous  floating 
battery,  which  is  now  in  course  of  completion  at  Go- 
van  on  the  Clyde,  is  four  hundred  and  nineteen  feet 
in  length,  and  measures  six  thousand  and  fifty-seven 
tons.  Externally  she  appears  to  be  a  singularly 
handsome  and  very  sharp  screw  vea.Hcl,  constructed  to 
carry  forty  guns,  thirty-four  of  which  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  lower  and  rix  on  tlie  upper  deck.  The 
armor  consists  of  forged  iron  plates  four  and  a  half 
inches  thick.  Elach  plate  is  fifteen  feet  six  inches  in 
length  by  three  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
weighs  upwards  of  four  tons.  The  plates  are  all 
fitted  into  one  another  with  groove  and  dovetail 
joints ;  and  as  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
of  these  used  in  covering  the  outer  surface,  the 
weight  of  the  mere  armor  of  the  vessel  is  not  far 
short  of  nine  hundred  tons  The  vessel  is  built  in 
compartments.  Tlie  magazines  are  also  inclosed 
and  protected  by  doable  bulkheads,  the  space  be- 
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tween  being  capable  of  being  &lled  with  water  as  a 
aecuritj  against,  as  regards  them,  the  far  more  ap¬ 
palling  accident  of  fire.  Her  engines  arc  to  be  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiilr  horse-power, 
supplied  with  steam  from  ten  boilers.  It  is  es}>ected 
tliat  she  will  attain  a  speed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
knots  an  hour. 

Ql’kes  Elizabeth. — Tlie  queen  was  then  in  the 
fiflj-third  year  of  her  age,  and  considered  herself  in 
the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty,  ller  garments  were 
of  satin  and  relret,  with  fringes  of  pearl  as  big  as 
t>eans.  A  small  gold  crown  was  upon  her  head,  and 
her  red  hair,  throughout  its  multiplicity  of  curls, 
blazed  with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her  forehead 
was  tall,  her  face  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes 
small,  her  lips  thin,  her  teeth  black,  her  boroiii  white 
and  liberally  exposed.  As  she  passed  through  the 
ante-chamber  to  the  presence-hall,  supplicants  pre¬ 
sented  petitions  upon  their  knees.  Wherever  she 
glanced,  all  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  ground. 
The  cry  of  “  Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth,”  was  spon¬ 
taneous  and  perpetual ;  the  reply,  “  I  thank  you, 
my  good  people,"  was  constant  and  cordial.  She 
spoke  to  various  foreigners  in  their  respective  lan¬ 
guages,  being  mistress,  beside  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
of  french,  Spanisli,  Italian,  and  German.  As  the 
commissioners  were  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Iluck- 
hurst,  it  was  ob.scrvcd  that  she  was  perpetually  glov¬ 
ing  and  ungloving,  as  if  to  attract  attention  to  her 
hand,  which  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  beauty.  She 
spoke  French  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  with  a 
drawling,  somewhat  affected, accent,  saying:  Poor 
waa  foi ;  naar  le  Dieeu  vivaant”  and  so  forth,  in  a 
style  whicti  was  ridiculed  by  Parisians,  as  she  some¬ 
times,  to  her  extreme  annoyance,  discovered. — Jlot- 
ley’s  History  of  the  Nethertands. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Xational  Expenditure  of 
England,  in  18t>l,  will  amount  to  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lion  pound.-)  sterling,  which  may  be  roundly  t-stimat- 
ed  as  alHiut  equal  to  tl370,000,0b<)  of  American  mo¬ 
ney.  We  use  the  words  National  Expenditure,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  also  a  heavy  local  expenditure,  in 
every  county  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounting 
to  some  twenty  million  pounds  extra  That  is,  a 
population  c.-)tiinatcd  at  thirty  millions  have  to  pay 
local  and  general  taxes  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £100,- 
0))0,0o0  in  the  year  IHtU  ;  equal  to  five  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  f  17  a  head  for 
every  British  man,  woman,  and  child. 

But  of  this  the  sum  of  thirty  million  pounds 
({1150,000,000,)  is  to  be  paid  in  this  year,  for  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  country — and  the  extra  sum  of  twelve 
million  pounds  sterling  wa.s  voted  in  1860,  to 
strengthen  the  fortresses  along  the  coast,  particular¬ 
ly  those  opposite  to  France.  And  this  enormous 
outlay  of  money,  wrung  from  the  labor  and  poverty 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  subjects,  is  caused  by  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  present  Napoleon  may  one  day  car¬ 
ry  out  the  hostile  intention  of  his  uncle  against  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Niece  oe  Georoe  the  Third. — Mrs.  Ryves, 
the  niece  of  George  III.,  has  obtained  a  recognition 
of  her  legitimacy  in  London,  and  thereby  comes  in¬ 
to  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  amounting  to  £1,004,643  sterling,  and  also 
£105,520  as  ber|uc8ts  from  the  royal  family,  and  is 
“  Princess  of  Cumberland  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster, 
as  the  grand-daughter  and  lineal  representative,  in 


the  female  line,  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  Henry 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  died  intestate 
in  the  year  ITtK).”  Like  the  Gaines  and  Bonaparte 
cases,  this  hinged  on  a  qeestion  of  legitimacy. 

The  following  gem  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
body,  for  who  1^  not  built  air  castles f 

EN  ESPAGNE. 

I  built  a  palace,  white  and  high. 

With  sweeping  purple  taficstried ; 

No  dusty  highway  ran  thereby. 

But  guarded  alleys  to  it  led. 

And  shaven  lawns  about  were  spread. 

Where  bird  and  moth  danced  daintily. 

So  gracious  were  its  portals  wide. 

So  light  and  fair  the  turrets  stood. 

No  flaw  mine  eager  eye  espied ; 

I  fashioned  it,  and  called  it  good. 

And  lavished  on  its  solitude 
All  gamishings  of  pomp  and  pride. 

That  was  in  golden  summer-time ; 

The  winter-wind  is  howling  now, 

My  palace  has  passed  out  of  time — 

The  sward  is  only  sheeted  snow. 

Its  hangings  with  the  dead  leaves  blow  ; 
There  comes  an  end  to  mortal  prime. 

And  I,  who  laid  it  stone  by  stone. 

Stone  after  stone  do  take  it  down. 

What  if  a  king,  whose  state  had  flown. 
Should  pull  apart  his  regal  crown  ? 

For  kingly  hearts  no  fate  can  frown. 

They  rule  for  ever  o’er  their  own. 

Dcriko  the  New  Year’s  present  making  season  in 
Paris,  Baron  J.  de  Roth.schild  sent  Mile.  Emma  Liv- 
ry,  the  "  star"  dancing  giri  of  the  grand  opera,  a  but¬ 
terfly  as  large  as  a  stevedore’s  hand,  which  was 
made  entirely  of  diamonds,  rubies,  opals,  and  gold. 

Ah  American  Contractor  is  Cuba. — A  New- 
York  contractor  has  recently  arrived  in  Havana, 
taking  with  him  one  thousand  laborers,  to  build  a 
railroad,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  the  round  sum  of 
$4,900,000,  out  of  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  profit 
of  $500,0<K).  Tliere  is  also  an  enterprising  New- 
York  party  there  after  the  contract  for  paving  the 
streets  of  Havana,  for  which,  it  is  said,  the  sum  of 
$6,000,000  is  to  be  paid. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Arytis, 
writing  from  Wisconsin,  at  the  residence  of  General 
Jones,  who  acted  as  second  in  the  Cillcy  duel,  says  : 
“  Learning  I  wa»  from  Maine,  the  General  alluded 
to  the  affair,  expressed  admiration  for  Mr.  Cillej, 
and  deep  regret  for  the  unhappy  termination  of  the 
issue.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  portion  of  the  life  of  the  murderer  was  unhappy 
in  the  extreme.  Graves  died  the  victim  to  regrets 
and  the  moat  horrible  of  horrors.  Two  years  he 
passed  in  sleepless  nights,  with  rooms  lighted,  and 
with  watching  friends,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
have  for  a  moment  leave  his  presence.  He  con¬ 
sumed  the  hours  of  night  in  walking  to  and  fro,  in 
frightful  starts,  in  moans,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and 
in  wild  exclamations.  At  length,  worn  out  with 
mental  anguish,  grief  unmitigated,  and  wasted 
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watchfulness,  the  nnhappj  man  expired.  Thus  I  had  |  the  Ural  Mountains,  maj  thus  be  obtained — nearlj 
it  from  the  lips  of  a  clergyman,  his  neighbor,  and  one  fifth  of  the  circumference  of  tlie  globe, 
thus  was  arenged  the  manes  of  the  murdered 

Tns  iKi-snATiONB  IX  Holland.  —  Amsterdam 


Arrival  or  the  First  Japanese  Merchant. — It 
is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  the  statements  made  in 
recent  letters  written  from  Japan  by  disappointed 
naval  officers,  who  anticipated  a  “  magnificent  ova¬ 
tion”  there,  are  grossly  exaggerated.  A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  paper  reports  the  arrival  at  that  city  of  a  Ja¬ 
panese  merchant,  who  came  to  purchase  goods  to  be 
sold  in  his  own  country.  This  is  the  first  instalment 
of  a  traffic  that  we  trust  will  be  both  extensive  and 
permanent,  in  spite  of  the  sinister  rumors  reported. 

Libraries  in  Boston. — The  Boston  Public  Libra¬ 
ry  has  100,000  volumes;  Boston  Athcnamm,  85,04KI; 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  20,000  ;  tlld 
Boston  Library,  15,000;  State  House  Library, 
14,600;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  14,048; 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  8000; 
American  Board  of  Commissionets  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  6649  ;  Sufibik  Law  Library,  64t)0  ;  Congrega¬ 
tional  Library  Association,  6000;  Mechanics'  Ap¬ 
prentices,  5600 ;  Natural  History,  5500  ;  Massachu¬ 
setts  Hospital  Library,  8700 ;  Ncw-England  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Genealogical  Society,  4200 ;  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  2844  ;  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Union,  2183  ;  The  “  Prince’s"  Library,  1800 ;  Libra¬ 
ry  at  Mission  House,  2118;  Charitable  Mechanics’ 
Association,  1000 ;  Republican  Institute,  1000 ; 
Medical  Society,  600 ;  t'oUegc  of  Pharmacy,  800 ; 
Musical  Fund  SiK-iety,  200  ;  Franklin  Typographical 
Society,  1000 ;  total  of  twenty -five  public  libraries, 
307,242  volumes. 

The  trip  from  Loudon  to  Constantinople  is  made 
by  the  Danube  rAute  and  Kustendjie  railway  in 
seven  days,  with  but  twenty  hours  of  sea  voyage. 

The  French  Emperor  has  sent  a  young  architect 
and  scholar  of  Valenciennes,  M.  Guillaume,  to  make 
some  investigations  in  Asia  Minor,  to  assist  him  in 
finishing  his  history  of  Julius  Caesar. 

A  PICTORIAL  pocket-biblc,  finely  illustrated,  has 
been  published  in  London  at  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  our  money. 

No  less  than  $1,560,000  are  invested  in  bee  cul¬ 
ture  in  Ohio. 

It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  De  Saul6,  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  that  those  persona  who  frequent  the  Parisian 
cafit  become  subject  to  cerebral  derangements. 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  been  recom¬ 
menced  with  some  success. 

Among  the  articles  sent  to  Paris  from  Cliina  arc 
said  to  be  seventy-five  splendid  pieces  of  fur  for  the  I 
French  Empress ;  also  some  beautiful  coral,  and  a  | 
pearl  necklace  of  unparalleled  beauty.  j 

It  is  proposed  in  the  Direction  of  the  Ordnance  | 
Survey  to  connect  the  triangulation  of  Great  Britain 
with  that  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  An  arc 
of  a  parallel,  extending  from  the  west  of  Ireland  to 


Feb.  11. — Thank  God  the  frightful  desolation  of  our 
inundated  districts  begins  to  abate,  and  tlic  waters 
are  running  to  their  natural  channel.^.  But  what 
scenes  of  distress,  agony,  and  penury  do  they  leave 
behind  them.  Pome  villages  are  entirely  destroyed, 
not  a  vestige  of  a  habitation  remains  to  show  that 
they  were  the  dwelling  place  of  man.  Nearly 
forty  thousand  acres  of  eultivated  land  have  been 
submerged,  and  their  eultivators  been  driven  from 
their  dwellings  to  seek  shelter  in  schools  and 
churches,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity.  The 
numl>er  of  cattle  drowned  or  killed,  it  is  impassible 
to  state  with  accuracy,  but  it  is  said  to  amount  to 
several  thousand.  This,  however,  is  a  slight  calami¬ 
ty,  compared  with  the  low  of  human  life,  which, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  made  by  the  authorities 
to  render  assistance,  has  swollen  to  a  high  figure. 

When  the  dyke  broke  at  liecuwen,  the  waters 
mshed  througli  with  such  fearful  violence  as  to  car- 

I  ry  all  before  them  ;  houses,  bams,  and  trees  tum¬ 
bled  down  at  their  approach ;  how  then  could  the 
laborers  on  the  dyke  and  their  families  resist  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  flood  and  lee  masecs  ?  The 
descriptions  sent  me  from  the  scene  of  desolation 
are  really  shodiing.  What  the  poor  creatures  whose 
homely  dwellings  hut  recently  afforded  them  a  com¬ 
fortable  shelter,  have  had  to  eneountcr  in  the  form 
of  eold,  nakedness,  and  starvation,  is  almost  incTcdi- 
ble.  Truth,  indeed,  in  this  case,  is  stranger,  much 
stranger  than  fiction. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE. 

!  Wearied  and  worn  one,  stricken  in  spirit. 

Fret  not  at  feeling  the  gall  in  thy  lot ; 

Seemingly  favored  ones  do  not  inherit 
All  thy  imaginings— envy  them  not. 

Think,  when  the  battle  of  life  at  the  hottest 
Presseth  thee  downward  on  every  hand, 

A  truee,  or  a  triumph,  may  eome  ere  thou  wottest; 
Let  hope  ever  giid  thee,  imperiled,  to  stand. 

I  Faint  not,  nor  falter,  nor  whine  broken  hearted ; 
Thousands  are  fighting  in  common  with  you. 
Thousands  have  fought — has  the  spirit  departed 
That  nerved  for  the  conflict,  and  carried  them 
through  ? 

Who  shall  give  way  to  foreliodiDgs  of  sadnew  f 
Clouds  and  thick  darkness  may  compass  our  way. 
But  there  is  an  Eye,  ever  beaming  forth  gladness. 
Over,  and  near  us — look  up.  lie  will  stay. 

Canst  thou  look  up,  and  say  “God  is  my  Father?” 

All,  then,  is  meted  by  infinite  love. 

What  though  ton  thousand  fell  tempests  should 
gather 

Around  thee  ?  Be  fearlet*  !  He  ruleth  above. 

Cheap  and  ErvEnTAL  Remedy  for  Roaches. — 
A  friend  furnishes  the  following  simple  recipe  for  the 
expulsion  of  these  household  nuisances :  Take  pul¬ 
verized  borax,  (which  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store,) 
and  scatter  it  wherever  any  of  them  may  tie  seen.  It 
is  perfectly  innoxious  to  any  thing  but  them  ;  but  so 
excessive  is  their  dislike  to  it  that  they  will  forth¬ 
with  vacate  the  premises  in  disgust. 
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How  TO  Kkkp  am  Umbsella. — Dr.  Buckland 
could  not  bear  to  loeo  an  umbrella.  He  lost  two 
or  three  in  one  way  or  anoUier,  and  at  last  he  in* ' 
aeribed,  in  conspicuous  letters,  on  the  handle  of  a 
new  one  ho  bought  purposely,  “  Stolen  from  Dr. 
Buckland and  this  he  never  lost,  although  it  often 
iiiritingly  stood  by  itself  in  solitary  glory  in  the 
umbrella-stand  in  the  hall. 

Novel  Rkmedt  for  Whooping  Cough. — Great 
numbers  of  children,  laboring  under  whooping  cough, 
now  visit  the  gas  works  in  Preston,  for  the  purpose 
of  breathing  the  exhalations  from  the  gas  lime.  It 
is  said  that  all  the  little  sufferers  feel  considerably 
relieved,  and  many  arc  absolutely  cured  by  this  sim¬ 
ple  remedy. — Fretton  Guardian. 

Justice  por  High  and  Low. — According  to  the 
Russian  criminal  returns  for  1868,  among  the  con¬ 
victs  were  twenty-three  hereditary  nobles,  thirty- 
nine  enjoying  personal  nobility,  and  twenty-two  ec¬ 
clesiastics. 

A  VESSEL  recently  arrived  in  England  from  Se¬ 
bastopol,  with  a  cargo  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  tons  of  human  bones  to  be  used  as  manure. 
They  arc  regiments  of  soldiers  in  a  reduted  /arm. 
What  a  lesson  for  those  who  seek  for  glory. 

Take  Time  to  Bleep. — ^Thoso  who  think  the  most, 
who  do  the  brain  work,  require  roost  sleep.  The 
time  saved  from  sleep  is  alwa^  destructive  to  mind, 
body,  and  estate.  Give  yourself,  your  children, 
your  servants — give  all  that  are  under  you  the  fullest 
amount  of  sleep  they  will  take,  by  compelling  them 
to  go  to  bed  at  some  regular  hour,  and  to  arise  in 
the  morning  the  moment  they  awake  ;  and  within  a 
fortnight,  nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the 
rising  sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  mo¬ 
ment  enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  want 
of  the  system.  When  this  habit  has  become  estab¬ 
lished,  persons  will  to  to  sleep  almost  instantly  upon 
going  to  bed,  and  tnat  nervous  restlessness,  which 
is  so  annoying  to  some  people,  will  bo  entirely 
avoided. 

The  Empress  Josephine  and  her  Star.  —  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt,  in  his  recent  Ilittory  of  Italy  from  tht 
Abdication  of  Nytoleon,  thus  traces  the  influence 
of  the  Empress  J^phinc's  fortunate  star:  “The 
treaty  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  1814,  had  stipulated 
for  the  preservation  of  all  the  private  profiertics  of 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  family  of  Napoleon, 
and  moreover  for  a  suitalde  establishment  for  Prince 
Eugene,  from  resources  independent  of  France. 
The  influence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  were  suflScient  to  insure,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  in  favor  of  Eugene 
these  stipulations  should  be  magnificently  fulfilled. 
Private  agreements  amply  provided  for  his  endow¬ 
ment.  In  affluence  and  rank,  he  was  left  without 
r(;ason  to  complain.  In  addition  to  the  fortune 
which  he  carried  with  him  from  Italy,  he  received 
from  Bavaria  the  revenues  and  the  title  of  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Eich.stadt.  A  few  years  later,  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  prince,  with  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Duke  of  lieuchtenberg.  He  died  in  1824. 
His  children  have  already  taken  their  place  among 
the  royal  families  of  Euro|>e.  The  destiny  that  was 
said  to  have  been  mysteriously  attached  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Josephine  would  seem  to  have  followed  her  I 


descendants,  and  in  them  alone  is  royalty  preserved 
among  the  relatives  of  Napoleon.  Of  the  daughters 
of  Eugene,  one  became  Queen  of  Sweden ;  another 
is  still  Empress  Dowager  of  Braxil.  His  eldest  son 
nuuried  Donna  Maria,  the  Portuguese  Queen ;  his 
second,  who  bore,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  became  the  husband 
of  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess ;  and  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  a  descendant  of  Josephine 
may  yet  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Csars.'* 

THE  PAST. 

Tiion  unrelenting  Past, 

Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain, 

And  fetters  sure  and  fast 

Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreatliing  reign. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 

Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends  —  the  good,  the 
kind — 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 

The  venerable  form,  the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 

The  lost  ones  back — yearns  with  desires  intense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 

Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain  I  Thy  gates  deny 

All  pa&sagc  save  to  those  who  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 

Thou  giv’st  them  back — nor  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  thy  abysses  hide 

Beauty  and  excellence  unknown :  to  theo 

Earth’s  wonder  and  her  pride 

Arc  gathered  as  the  waters  to  the  sea. 

Labors  of  goo<l  to  man. 

Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith. 

Love  that  ’midst  grief  began. 

And  grew  with  years  and  faltered  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 

Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame. 

Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disiqipeared. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they, 

Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 

Thy  Imlts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past  I 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 

Has  gone  into  thy  tomb,  from  earliest  time, 

Shall  then  come  forth  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perished — no  I 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet. 

Smiles  radiant  long  ago, 

A  lid  features,  the  great  soul’s  apparent  seat. 

All  shall  come  back — each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again. 

Alone  shall  evil  die. 

And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

Strong  Drimk. — A  parliamentary  return  has  just 
been  issued,  showing  for  a  series  of  years  the 
actual  or  estimated  consumption  of  spirits  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  quantity  con-sumed  in  the 
year  1862  is  stated  to  have  been  30,067,1.39  gallons  ; 
and  the  consumption  has  ever  since  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  England,  and  that  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  population.  But  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  consumption  received  a  severe  check  in 
I  1864  and  1865  through  a  large  increase  in  the  duty 
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on  home  and  colonial  Bpirits,  (the  duty  there  haring 
been  much  below  the  rate  for  Englaitd,)  and  the 
Scotdi  drinker  had  at  the  Bame  time  to  encounter 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  which  has  made  it  more 
inconvenient  to  obtain  spirits.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  18fi9  was  no  more  than  28,661,674  gallons,  or 
scarcely  a  gallon  a  head — the  (juarter  to  which  the 
enemy  is  con^dered  to  make  its  way.  Compared 
with  1852  the  consumption  in  England  had  increased 
nearly  3,000,000  gallons,  tliat  of  Scotland  had  de¬ 
creased  nearly  2,000,000,  and  that  of  Ireland  2,600,- 
000.  Not,  however,  tliat  these  last  two  portions  of 
the  kingdom  are  now  behind  England,  for  while 
England  with  its  20,000,000  of  people,  consumed 
17,000, OOo  gallons  of  spirits  last  year,  Scotland, 
with  its  3,000,000  of  population,  took  5,600,000 ; 
and  Ireland,  with  perhaps  only  its  6,000,000  of  in¬ 
habitants,  very  nearly  that  predse  number  of  gal¬ 
lons;  so  that  in  England  we  do  not  take  quite  a 
gallon  of  spirits  a  year  a  piece,  but  Scotland  drinks 
the  deficiency  for  us,  so  as  to  bring  the  consumption 
of  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  about  that  rate.  Still, 
while  in  1861,  with  a  population  of  2,888,742,  the 
consumption  of  spirits  in  l^tland  reached  7,090,894 
gallons,  and  was  still  higher  in  the  next  year,  in 
1859,  with  an  estimated  population  of  little  over 
8,000,000,  the  consumption  was  only  6,638,882  gal¬ 
lons.  Whether  the  balance  upon  spirit  drinking,  as 
between  England  and  Scotland,  is  at  all  redressed 
by  a  difierence  in  respect  of  wine  and  malt  liquors 
is  another  question ;  but  the  spirit  accounts  stand  as 
we  have  stated.  Tlie  malt  charged  with  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  onlv  risen  from  41,072,486 
bushels  in  1852  to  44,219,.300  in  1869;  but  little 
malt  is  charged  with  duty  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  wine  retained 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  6,346,- 
061  gallons  in  1862,  and  had  risen  to  6,775,992  gal¬ 
lons  in  1859  ;  what  the  new  “  refreshment  houses  ” 
will  do  time  will  show.  The  gross  amount  of  the 
taxation  laid  on  all  these  liquors  and  liMnses  to 
manufacture  and  sell  them,  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  £21,000,000;  but  tliat  is  subject  to  a  deduc¬ 
tion  for  over  entries  and  drawbacks  on  exportation 
or  use  for  exported  purposes.  Tlic  return  from 
which  we  have  been  quoUng  makes  no  mention  of 
hops,  on  which  a  duty  of  above  £4o0,000  was 
chuged  last  year. 

Oi»i  Year  or  British  Trade  and  Commerce — 
Statistical  Marvels. — The  annual  statement  of 
our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  and  of  navigation, 
shows  that  in  the  year  1869  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  with  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  took  £40,000,- 
000  of  our  produce  and  manufactures ;  and  India, 
Singapore,  and  Ceylon,  with  Australia  and  China, 
took  £37,000,0(8)  more.  To  these  great  countries 
wo  (hsposed  of  nearly  £80,)XK),000  of  our  cotton 
goods  and  yam  out  of  the  whole  £48,000,000  ex¬ 
ported.  The  United  States  took  £4,600,000  of  our 
cotton  goods,  £4,476,000  of  our  woolens,  £2,160,- 
000  of  linens,  and  £1,668,000  of  apparel  and  ha- 
berdasheiy  ;  India,  including  Singapore,  took  £14,- 
290, (KK)  of  cotton  goods  and  yam,  China  only  £3,- 
190,000,  and  £7W,f)00  of  woolens;  Australia 
£1,870,000  of  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £790, OW 
of  cottons,  and  £765,000  of  woolens. 

For  our  iron  we  found  our  principal  market  in  the 
United  States.  (£3,000,000,)  and  also  for  our  tin 
(plates)  and  our  hardware.-<  (above  £l,000,t)00  of 
each);  for  our  leather  and  saddlery  in  Australia 


(£1,000,000);  for  our  agricultural  implements  in 
Australia  and  in  Russia ;  for  beer  in  India  (£777,- 
378)  and  Australia  (£660,858) ;  for  butter  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  (£842,914) ;  for  earthenware  in  the  United 
States  (£600,0001 

The  exports  of  our  produce  to  Australia,  £4,000,- 
000  in  1862,  were  £1 1,000,000  in  1869,  and  those 
to  India  have  doubled  since  1866 ;  to  the  United 
States  they  were  not  £12,000,000  in  1849,  they 
were  above  £22,000,000  in  1869 ;  to  China,  £1,- 
637,000  in  1849,  £4,467,000  in  1859.  To  New- 
Zcaland  we  sent  £632,907  worth  of  our  produce  in 
1869,  not  far  from  double  what  we  sent  only  three 
years  before. 

Our  exports  to  the  whole  world  made  no  progress 
in  the  year  1869.  In  most  European  countries  the 
demand  for  our  produce  was  slack.  France  took 
less  upon  the  whole  than  in  the  previous  year,  though 
her  demand  for  some  articles  increased.  She  took 
no  less  than  1,891,000  tons  of  coal,  and  £493,083 
worth  of  copper.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
crca.se,  however,  in  our  trade  with  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark ;  and  Russia  took  more  of  our  produce 
by  nearly  £1,000,000,  raising  her  demand  for  ma- 
eWnery  to  £1,000,(K»0,  and  for  iron  to  £1,200,000. 

Onr  entire  imports  for  1859  (£179,182,866)  were 
not  far  from  £15,000,0<X)  above  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  onr  exports  (our  own  produce 
£130,411,629,  foreign  and  colonial  produce  £26, 
281,446— in  aU  £166,692,976)  were  £16,000,000 
above  those  of  the  previous  year ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  returns  of  the  value  of  our 
imports  include  freight,  the  exports  do  not. 

In  conducting  this  triule  26,620  visits  were  paid  to 
our  ports  by  British  vessels,  and  22,361  by  foreign. 

The  totals  require  such  figures  to  express  them  as 
were  never  until  now  employed  to  set  forth  a  year's 
trade  of  a  nation.  The  world  beyond  the  seas,  civi¬ 
lized  and  uncivilized,  sent  to  our  shores  on  an  aver¬ 
age  every  day  merchandise  of  the  value  of  nearly 
£600,0()0,  and  to  bring  it  to  us  nearly  1000  ships 
came  into  our  ports  every  week.  Our  exports  of 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  short  space  of  eight  years,  1862-69,  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  value  the  capital  of  the  national  debt.  In 
ten  years  they  have  doubled ;  in  1849  thev  were 
£64,000,000,  in  1859  they  were  £130,000,000.  The 
enormous  progress  of  some  of  our  colonics  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  late  years  has  more  than  restored  the 
proportions  sent  to  foreign  countries  and  to  BriUsh 
possessions  to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago — 
two  thirds  and  one  third ;  in  1840  foreign  countries 
took  £84,000,000,  and  British  possessions  £17,000,- 
000;  and  in  1869  foreign  countries  took  £84,000,- 
000,  and  British  possessions  £46,000,000.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  our  produce  in  1859  amounted  to  about 
£4  lOs.  per  iiiaividual  iahabitant  of  the  kingdom ; 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  not  £2,  and  ten  years 
ago  they  were  nm  £3. — London  Times. 

The  Insatiableness  or  Man — Give  a  man  tlie 
necessaries  of  life  and  he  wants  the  conveniences. 
Give  him  the  conveniences  and  he  craves  for  the 
luxmtes.  Grant  him  the  luxuries  and  he  sighs  for 
the  elegancies.  Let  him  have  the  elegancies  and  he 
yearns  for  the  follies.  Give  him  all  together  and  he 
compluins  that  he  has  been  cheated  both  in  the 
price  and  (quality  of  the  articles. 

The  Best  Wash  for  the  Face. — Milk  of  human 
kindness. 
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